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THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


JANUARY, 1917. 


A GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM GALLIPOLI. 


Durinc the British occupation of the western extremity of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, a brief Greek inscription was discovered by Sergt.-Major R. S, 
Jones, 136 Company, Royal Engineers. A copy of this he sent to his relatives 
in Cardiff, and it was by them put before the Western Mail for explanation. 
Ultimately iticame into my hands. I at once wrote asking what had become 
of the stone, and what was its position—whether above or below ground— 
when discovered But Sergt.-Major Jones had been killed by a shell on 
December 27, 1915, eleven days after writing his letter, and only two days 
after he had been recommended for the Distinguished Conduct Medal. 
Further information, therefore, was not obtainable; but the inscription 
appears to have been hitherto unknown. It is a splendid thought that we owe 
this new historical information to the interest and care of a soldier in the 
midst of perilous and toilsome duties. His commanding officer wrote that he 
was ‘ my right-hand man ever since the company was formed at Buxton.’ 

The inscription as copied by its discoverer runs thus : 


A A A 
BASIASIA TTAAOQI 

A A A 
BASIASOZATTAAOYT 


A A 
DIAAAEA®OT EQTHPIKAI 
ETEPIETHITH> TIPAEQE 

OAHMO® 


I do not know the significance of the tiny triangles inscribed over each A. 
With certain obvious corrections the inscription will read : 


Bacirtet ’AtTadd@ 
Baotréws ’ATTddov 
Diradédrdo corpse Kat 
evepyéTn THS ToAEWS 
O O7 MoS. 
NO. I. VOL. XI. A 
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If the legend is complete—and according to Sergt.-Major Jones it was 
‘in perfect condition, carved on a square piece of pure white marble ’—the 
name of the city was not mentioned. But the only ancient town on the 
ground which lay behind the British lines was Elaeus, on the site of the modern 
Eski Hissarlik. The king is of course Attalus II., king of Pergamum, called 
‘Philadelphus,’ for his loyalty in diplomacy and war to his brother, King 
Eumenes. 

The occasion and the date of this inscription can be settled with fair 
certainty. Attalus II. reigned from 159 to 138 B.c. The early years of his 
rule were largely occupied by war with Prusias of Bithynia. After conquering 
this enemy the Pergamene prince turned his arms against the Thracian 
chieftain Diegylis, who had given aid to Prusias. Of this campaign little is 
known, but our inscription gives us new light. At first Attalus was unsuc- 
cessful; Diegylis, as we learn from Diodorus (XX XIII. 14), was able to destroy 
Lysimacheia, a city at the root of the peninsula and a part of the Pergamene 
kingdom. That the Thracian was in the end overpowered is stated by Strabo 
(XIII. 624). Such was the sum of our knowledge concerning this war. It 
now seems plain that Attalus, having failed to prevent his foe from entering 
the Chersonese, threw troops across the Dardanelles into Elaeus (perhaps the 
only town still untaken by Diegylis) in time to beat back the Thracian 
onslaught. Our inscription, then, is the brief record of the gratitude felt by 
the Greek citizens thus saved from fire and the sword. 

It must have been set up practically at once; the brevity and the faults of 
spelling seem to indicate the work of impulse. At any rate, it was surely 
made before the death of Attalus. Weare thus furnished with dates. Prusias 
was overthrown in 149 B.c., and only then was Attalus free to turn upon 
Diegylis. In 138 B.c. Attalus died. The stone can therefore be dated with 
confidence as belonging to the years 148 to 138 B.c. 

GILBERT NORWOOD. 


CARDIFF. 


TTPANNOS, KEPAOS, AND THE MODEST MEASURE IN 
amie PLAYS OF EURIPIDES. 


In a paper recently published in this Review, I tried to show that part 
of the formal beauty of the Hercules Furens is due to a subtle treatment of the 
familiar doctrine that the tyrant’s wealth and power are of trifling value 
compared with Sophrosune, the gain that is really gain. Perhaps some further 
notes on the dramatic use made by Euripides of these familiar ideas may be 
of interest. One object with which I started was to observe the use of the 
_ word tvpavvos in Greek drama. Though the poets frequently enough use it 
merely as a convenient equivalent for Bacireds, etc., popular feeling made it 
easy to suggest the meaning ‘tyrant,’ ‘bad King,’ or ‘ Usurper’; and the 
poets use the ambiguity with great subtlety and in a manner which enables 
them to obtain fine effects of irony and scorn. What is more important is the 
fact that the notion of a tyrant with which we are acquainted in later Greek 
literature was already common-place in the fifth century, and that many 
dramatic effects depend on the recognition by the audience of the common- 
place as such. Indeed, it is often the adaptation by the poet of the familiar 
ideas that lends formal beauty to compositions which, if we think simply of 
the plot, appear at first sight jerky or ‘ epeisodic.’ : 

The notes were collected when it was possible to find leisure for such work. 
They are written out at a time and in circumstances which may perhaps be 
pleaded as an apology for inadequacy of treatment. 


Tue ‘“‘ HERACLEIDAE.”’ 


The ambiguity of the tépavvos may be illustrated by a simple example 
from this simple patriotic drama. It is applied at the outset by the chorus 
(x11) to the excellent King of a righteous Athens, the home of free and equal 
speech (181). There is no shadow of a suspicion of ‘tyranny’ here. Yet, in 
the same drama, when the poet pleases, he can turn to good account the venom 
which lurks in the popular conception of the tipavvos. The chorus at line 361 
ery indignantly: ‘ Your boasts are nothing to Athens. ... You are beside 
yourself (dapper, sinfully foolish)—yes, and your son of Sthenelos, your Argive 
tyrant too!’ That the word here means ‘tyrant,’ and is flung out with fine 
contempt, can hardly be doubted if we consider the stanza that follows. The 
madness of the herald and his King are contrasted with the good sense, 
modesty and discretion, of Athens and her rulers. To dfpwv we have ed 
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dpovodow as answer: and to tvpavvos, Baciredow. Before logicians and 
grammarians have formally determined that Baotrevs should mean ‘good King’ 
and rupavvos ‘bad King,’ popular usage has begun to specialize the meanings. 
But the specialization is not yet formal. In the epode the ‘mad tyrant’ has 
become simply ‘ xaxodpav dva&.’ After all this, we hear with satisfaction from 
the King of Athens (423) that he wields ‘not a tyrannis as a ruler of barbarians,’ 
but is expected to do justly, and will be rewarded according to his conduct. 

So much for the word. Now for the familiarity and importance of the 
ideas. I cannot but think that line 883 has been unjustly treated by the 
editors, because they forgot (as they often do) the familiarity of the use of 
kparety with the invidious suggestion of lawless power whose only right 
is might. It was in this invidious sense that the word was chosen by the 
herald of the wicked King at line 100, when he was threatening the suppliants 
who hoped to find sanctuary in Athens. Now, when the tables are turned, the 
aged Alcmena is informed that the life of the oppressor has been spared in 
order that she might have the satisfaction of beholding him, not only, as she so 
often had, as Master, but as the slave of his own victim. That is expressed 


quite reasonably thus: 
as viv OPOarpmors tots 


a \ A , 9 
KpQaTOvVTa Kal CY Seam oToUMEevov XEpt, 


‘that you might see him not only as master but also. . . .. The phrase might 
have been ®ozep cidés Tote Kpatodvta, oUTw viv ido SeotroTovpevov. If you — 
doubt it, listen to Alcmena herself, when she sees the man (944). ‘ Look me in 


the face,’ she cries, 
KpaTtel yap vOV ye, KOU KpaTets ETL. 


But it is not only in detail that the familiar ideas will help us. The 
contrast in this particular drama is rather between the righteous Athens, 
mindful of Greek Aiéés, and the violence of Eurystheus, who persecutes ‘in 
barbarian fashion,’ than between the ruler who governs for his people’s good 
and the despot who seeks his own gain. Yet the motif of xépdos is not 
altogether unimportant. In a scene which precedes, and gives point to, the 
chorus of which we spoke above, the herald of Eurystheus puts his case to 
Athens. His plea is simply that it will pay the Athenians to give up their 
suppliants. He says (and we remember it when we hear the chorus) that the 
suppliants must think the Athenian King a fool if they suppose that he will 
help them [147, 150 ov yap ¢pevynpyn. ... This gives its point to éuas dpévas 
(356) |, because on the calculation of interest he stands to lose by intervention. 
That is a development of the motif introduced by the sententious summary of 
his life’s experience with which old Iolaus opens the play. He tells us that he 
has long held the following conviction:—Mankind can be divided into two 
classes, the just and the followers of gain. The former are doubtless better 
neighbours and better citizens; but it must be admitted that the latter score! 
That is the point of his remark. It all leads up to avt@ 8 dpucTos. 
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The whole play contradicts this pessimistic doctrine. Here, as so often, 
the apparently epeisodic construction is redeemed by a certain unity of idea. 
Athens prefers pity and generosity and justice to her own apparent gain. She 
receives the suppliants, risks defeat, and achieves in fact the victory. Again, 
she is merciful to Eurystheus when he is vanquished. And she has her 
reward—‘ a double gain’ (1043). Even Makaria becomes relevant when this 
point is once appreciated. The blessed maid, who dies for her friends, sacrifices 
her youth, and gains a great reward (533, 597). This is what the chorus 
confesses when it sings: ‘Happiness is for the gods, and men have but 
shifting fortunes. Endure without overmuch regret what the gods send. 
The maiden has glory. And virtue must ever walk the road of sacrifice.’ 
dros, evtuxia, do&a, apérn, woxOos. . . . surely all this has its relevance to the 
pessimistic words of Iolaus, who 


(Aido02, Kal To cuyyevées céBor) 


chose hardship for the sake of his friend. 

Thus the virtuous in this play illustrate the fact that it is better to follow 
justice and honour than gain. The tyrant’s main impulse comes not from love 
of gain so much as from violent insolence (924). But the theme of his great 
prosperity is not forgotten. It receives a novel and rather malicious treatment 
at line 745, which leads up to the clear statement of the familiar moral at 
line 863 :— 


He that was once so rich and prosperous, now by the present state of his 
fortune proclaims to all men this plain message: Envy not him that seems to 
be fortunate until you see him dead: good luck and bad are things of a day. 


THE ‘ SVPPLICES.”’ 


If the theme of xépdos is only subordinate in the Heracleidae, it is essential 
to the understanding of the Supplices. The first scene between Theseus and 
Adrastos is designed to give a new treatment to this motif, making it nothing 
less than an indictment of profit-seeking war. Theseus, King of Athens, is 
invited by Adrastos, King of Argos, and by the mothers of the Argive heroes 
who have fallen before Thebes, to recover for them the bodies of their dead. 
Notice that, formally, just as the whole play opens with the prayer to Demeter, 
so the first movement ends with the reference to that goddess at line 262. 

Now, before the King of pious Athens will consent to help Adrastos, he 
thinks it right to rebuke him: and the manner of the rebuke is important for 
us. By severe cross-examination he makes the King admit that the expedition 
to Thebes was undertaken in defiance of religious prohibition. That is the 
main point, but there is another, not generally noticed, very important for 
the sequel. Adrastos states that he went to right a wrong. Theseus at once 
retorts that it was after all only a matter of property (153). For the moment 
we pass on to the more serious charge, the disobedience to the prophet 
Teiresias. But notice how the scene develops. Adrastos in his appeal— 
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having rightly called Theseus avaf—speaks of himself as once a happy King 
(rvpavvos), and then bases his appeal on a statement which implies that even 
now he is not clearly conscious of the danger of setting his heart on riches: 
‘’Tis wise,’ he says, ‘ that one who is rich, as you are, should think on poverty, 
just as poor men should look in admiring emulation on the rich, that they may 
be inspired with the desire for property.’ The answer of the pious Theseus 
rebukes this very limited approval of material ambition. First, sweeping away 
the suggestion that men are naturally unfortunate, he recounts the simple 
blessings of heaven, including those religious warnings which Adrastos has 
disregarded; and cries that we are ‘ vain and frivolous in that we do not find 
a sufficiency’ (apxe? is important) in all these gifts of the gods. Then, having 
driven home the inconsistency and impiety of Adrastos in first marrying his 
daughter badly because of an oracle, and then waging war in spite of the 
prophet, he proceeds to say that war is the result of young men’s warlike 
ambitions. Some desire to be generals: some desire a place of power and the 
opportunity for insolent licence: and others (this is the climax) wage war for 
the sake of sordid gain, not caring whether the people as a whole is harmed... . 
I say that this is the climax. It is the only part of this disputation upon war 
that goes home to Adrastos. It was for the sake of this last clause that the 
whole was spoken. This we realize when the King proceeds to demolish 
the economic ethics of Adrastos. The State is made up of three classes, not 
simply of rich and poor, not simply of those who ought to be modest because 
they know that they may lose their wealth, and of the poor who ought to be 
spurred to ambition by the sight of the riches of the rest. No, there are three 
classes. First there are the rich, useless and coveting always greater wealth: 
then there are the poor, who also are a danger to the State, precisely because 
they do what Adrastos recommended—though the right word for their passion 
is POovos and not f#Xos. The only useful body is the third, the middle class, 
the men of moderate wealth and moderation. 

How many students have been told that Euripides is prone to irrelevant 
and undramatic moralizing ? How many have been told that this speech is a 
rebuke to Adrastos for the terms in which he framed his petition? Or that 
those terms implied his character, set too much on sordid gain? 

The news of victory has come, and we have heard how Theseus refused to 
sack the city, being for his part the sort of leader one ought to choose, one 
that is not only brave in the day of battle, but also a hater of the insolent, 
who in prosperity, striving to mount the highest rungs of fortune’s ladder, 
utterly lose the good that they might have used. Then comes from Adrastos 
a significant admission. Theseus, it appears, was right in his estimate of 
character. Though Eteocles had offered an agreement ‘ on fair and moderate 
terms,’ Adrastos and his friends refused to take it, and so were utterly ruined. 
And then, in turn, the lucky Theban people, ‘like a poor man suddenly grown 
rich,’ grew insolent and perished. Is it not skilfully done? Was the first 
dialogue a piece of irrelevant rhetoric? Well, the art is the art of Euripides, 
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but the commonplace is commonplace. Kings are rich, and bad Kings follow 
riches at the expense of justice. Adrastos to Athene is tupavvos (1189). She 
has no such title for Theseus. 

Theseus is the good King, swayed by the best of motives. But here again 
a charming new development is given to the ancient cliché. The good King 
shares his power with others, saying to his friend, like Achilles, 


Ss \ } 
tcov é€uot Bactreve. 


Theseus, the mythical organizer of Athenian government, though King in fact 
(his mother, as Queen, sacrifices for the fertility of the land) has actually,according 
to Euripides, resigned his royal authority and made the city a democracy. He 
has made the people monarch, freeing the city and giving all men equal votes. 
In view of that, who can doubt that ceuvd rupdvy@ (384), as a description of the 
Theban King, means ‘ proud tyrant’? When the herald asks for the tupavvos 
of Athens, he is at once rebuked. Like every other advocate of autocracy, the 
herald accuses demos of the faults associated commonly with tyrants. The 
individual, he alleges, for his private gain, leads the whole State astray. The 
demos has no time for due deliberation. Well, we know that tyrants act on 
impulse. Athens condemned the Mityleneans: Oedipus condemned Creon— 
ppovety yap ot Taxes ovK acdhanrets. 

The good King answers with a magnificent indictment of autocracy. It is 
true that he uses rupavvos in the same breath with BaorXevs, but the character- 
istics of the kingship he indicts are the characteristic traits of the bad King, the 
tyrant of the philosophical tradition. It is easy to see how the word became 
specialized. 

The chorus, moved to enthusiasm by their monarch’s picture of an evil 
King, can only cry: ‘Alas, alas, when luck gives good gifts to evil ‘men, how 
wicked they become, thinking that they will ever keep good fortune !’ 

That is, we may notice, the moral that the penitent Adrastos applies to him- 
self and to his enemies alike. Let us also notice how admirably, with what 
subtle humour, Euripides suggests the connection. ‘The herald, who is a very 
intelligent man, slyly advises Theseus to display a royal caution, since ‘ rashness 
in the captain of the state is dangerous, even as in a ship’s navigator: and he 
that goes quietly is wise because he observes the measure.’ Adrastos at once 
| gives a little exhibition of royal impatience, and is firmly though quietly 
suppressed by his admirably disciplined host. 


THE ** MEDEA.” 


Jason’s ambition has induced him, for the sake of marriage with a princess, 
to discard his mistress. The King and his daughter are often called tvpavvor, 
sometimes without any suggestion of an evil or excessive power, but sometimes, 
I venture to think, with a clearly sinister effect. 

The word occurs first in the nurse’s account of her fears for Medea’s 
children. She refers primarily to the dangerous temper of Medea herself, but 
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the words of her song have an additional value when, in the sequel, Creon, the 
King, behaves, in spite of his disclaimer, in tyrranical fashion. For his 
statement (348) 


Mine is no tyrant’s nature: many times 
Have scruples and my conscience done me hurt... 


is followed not only by the professedly generous allowance of one day’s respite 

to Medea, but also by the quite indefensible pronouncement that she shall die 

if she be found within the kingdom after that one day is past. Line 348 recalls, 

in fact, rather ominously, line 1109. : 
This is what the nurse has sung: 


Terrible is the temper of Princes. It is, I suppose, because they are eyer 
the masters, ever commanding, rarely yielding to authority, that their passions, 
when they turn to wrath, are so grievous. Better to have the habit of a life on 
equal terms with others. My choice, at any rate, be this: to grow old in no 
great station, but in safety. The Modest Measure has first title to be named 
with praise, and the experience thereof is far the best for mortal men. As for 
the excessive—its name for mortals means the want of measure, and its effect 
is only to bring greater ruin when the god becomes angry against the house. 


Clearly, although the nurse is thinking of Medea’s fury, this praise of the 
Modest Measure and the warning it applies affect us when we hear, at line 140, 
that the Household is no more, since Jason is absorbed in his royal marriage 
NEKTPA TUpavVeD. 

When the King appears, we have not long to wait before he shows the 
spirit of the tyrant. ‘I, and only I,’ he cries, ‘am judge ’—as he banishes Medea 
(274). His motive is fear, and not only legitimate fear of Medea’s threats, but 
the stock motive of a tyrant, fear of her ‘wisdom’ (282): and, just as every 
Greek tyrant does, he declares ‘therefore will I take steps to protect myself 
against the danger, ere it be too late.’ 

In Medea’s reply the word tupdvvous is used simply to mean ‘ princes,’ but 
not, I think, without irony. When Medea has pretended to admit the propriety 
of Creon’s conduct (cwdpovav 311), she quickly shows that in fact she does 
not admit it at all. The words ed zpdocovra play on the familiar motif of the 
tyrant’s love of xépdos: heacts for hisownends. And the last clause practically 
calls her victim tyrant: ‘ Though we be wronged, yet we shall be silent, since 
we are conquered by them that are stronger.’ The language is so chosen that 
it can sound to the King, puffed up with his own conceit of power, submissive : 
but to the audience it is full of an ironical indictment. 

We pass to the scene with Jason. The hero uses rdpavvos for ‘ prince’ with 
pleasure and with no suspicion of an evil sense (453, 458, 597, 1298). But, as 
the scene develops, we observe that the motives which make him seek the royal 
match are the ancient motives with which Solon, Pindar, and a host of other 
witnesses have made us familiar, ios and Sé£a, skilfully adapted by the poet 
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for the exposing of the manlike egoism and self-satisfaction of the hero. If we 
are to appreciate the wit of Euripides we must remember the familiarity of this 
combination. Thus, in line 536, we all appreciate the irony of the suggestion 
that Medea ought to be thankful for the advantage of living in Greece, the land 
of justice, where laws, and not the right of might, prevail. But when we hear 
how grateful she ought to be for the opportunity she has had of spreading her 
reputation (acquiring 5d£a) throughout Greece, and when Jason magnanimously 
alleges that he himself prefers fame to gold, and even toa poetic talent sur- 
passing that of Orpheus, we shall miss the delicious irony, unless we know how 
familiar this contrast is. Medea retorts that reputation was his motive for 
abandoning her (592), and the effect of his valiant protest against this imputa- 
tion is only to produce from Medea an even shrewder thrust, implying that 
his deepest motive was in fact the other half of the stock temptation, wealth 
(599). This Jason, who marries his princess for money and respectability, shows 
his character by his insistence that he will supply Medea most generously with 
material help for her exile, and by the scandalized protest which he makes at 
the reckless wastefulness of Medea’s present to his bride (959). 

At 627 the chorus takes up the theme of Modest Measure, with special 
reference to love and marriage, and thus completes the moralizing background 
for the drama. Review the opening movement of the play once more, and 
you will perceive that there is a lyrical progression, which may be thus roughly 
represented : 


1. The first scene reaches a climax in the elaboration by the nurse of the 
theme ‘ Terrible are the passions of Princes.’ That elaboration is justified, not 
only as an illustration of the tendency of humble persons like the nurse to 
indulge in proverbial philosophizing, but also, and tragically, by the fact that 
the praise of the Modest Mean and the deprecation of excessive Power and 
Prosperity are felt to be ominous for Jason, not Medea. 

2. The chorus enter, and after Medea has won them to her side, and pledged 
them to secrecy, if she find a way of vengeance, Creon gives his practical example 
of the abuse of Power. Medea harangues the chorus on her schemes for 
vengeance, and 

3. The famous ode on the triumph of women is sung. Its final phrases 
lead up to 

4. Jason’s entry. Jason shows that he is dominated by the passion for 
excessive Glory and excessive Wealth. 

5. The chorus deprecate excess in the passion of Love. They refer to 
Medea’s sorrows and jealousy: but we think, when they pray for Sophrosune, 
the fairest gift of heaven, of Jason and his royal wedlock. 


It is the memory of all this that gives such energy to the scornful words 
of Medea at 698, when she tells of Jason’s mighty passion— 


avdpav tupavver Kndos npaacOn haBelv. 


Ke) TYPANNOS, KEPAOS, ETC. 


Have we not now the right to claim that both here and later (778 and 
877, for instance) this word tvpavvos has a sinister effect ? However that may 
be, it is more important to notice the value given to the passionate develop- 
ment of the play by the reminiscence of the simple motifs introduced by the 
nurse. When Medea sends her gift to the princess, she bitterly recalls— 
and the audience notices it, though not the self-satisfied Jason—the theme of 
the ill-gotten gain. The princess, she cries, will have not one cause for 
happiness, but thousands (952 evdatmovncer, a cruel reminiscence of Jason’s 
evdatmwovoiny 565), what with you for her husband, and this robe for her pos- 
session. And then, immediately, we hear (957) 77 Tupdvv@ paxapia vip. ... 
The same theme rings out again in 965 sqq. 

Finally, when the catastrophe has been related, the messenger sums up the 
story with the moral, first suggested by the nurse’s lament, 1228 :-— 


No man is happy: when wealth pours in upon a man, he may perhaps 
be luckier than others—but it is not happiness. 
J. T. SHEPPARD 


THE FATES, THE GODS, AND THE FREEDOM OF 
MAN’S WILL IN THE AZNEID. 


FATES OF PARTICULAR PERSONS OR COMMUNITIES. 


VERGIL has a strong idea of personal fate. A certain fate becomes 
attached to a certain person (or community) and follows him all his life; then 
the fates are spoken of as the fates of that person. As a parallel one might 
quote the idea in Maeterlinck’s essay ‘La Chance’ (in the volume, Le Temple 
ensevelt, 1902, pp. 229 sqq.). For both Maeterlinck and Vergil men are marked 
out, one might almost call it annexed, by good or bad fortune; yet both 
authors refuse to endow this good or bad fortune with personality : they deal 
with personal fates which yet lack personality. 

This is at once to introduce an inherent contradiction. ‘ Fate,’ if we are 
to attach any real philosophical content to the word, must mean something 
bigger than what happens to one person. The world of persons is full of 
contradictions, rivalries and jars, and the poet (philosopher) looks for a 
harmonizing or ordering principle: let men struggle in the grip of the dis- 
ordered and disjointed earthly sphere, yet ‘ fate’ at least should partake of that 
which harmonizes or orders. But if fate is attached to particularities and 
persons, it enters into their limitations and pettinesses; it becomes drawn into 
the conflict, instead of directing the conflict. A ‘personal fate’ implies the 
limitation of the infinite by the finite, and verges on being a contradiction in 
terms, simply because one personal fate will contradict another personal fate. 
But how can fate, if it means that which is ‘ ordered,’ be self-contradictory ? 

Ancient thought failed to grapple with the difficulty. Vergil is here 
entirely the interpreter of his age.1 He has an excuse, which Maeterlinck 
cannot claim, of being confused on a subject where his contemporaries and 
predecessors were confused. He accepts without misgiving the widespread 
ancient idea of a personal fate attached to this man or to that, with all its 
inherent difficulties. Thus we hear of the fates of Priam (II. 554), of Deiphobus 
(VI. 511), of Lavinia (VII. 79), of Turnus (X. 472), of Latinus (XI. 160), of 
Aeneas’ descendents (VI. 683, VIII. 731). We hear also of the fates of a 
community, Troy (II. 34, III. 182). And more than anything else there 
dominates the poem the idea of the fates of Aeneas (I. 382, II. 294, VI. 66> 
VII. 234, where Ilioneus swears ‘by the fates of Aeneas’). The fates, then 
can be closely attached to particular persons. 


1 Warde Fowler, Roman Idas of Deity, p. 61 sqq. 
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Vergil further admits the conflict of fate with fate. One person’s fate may 
be ‘better’ than another’s (VI. 546); or fates may be positively opposed to 
fates; in VII. 294 Juno speaks of the fates of the Trojans as contrary to her 


own fates, 
Heu stirpem inuisam et fatis contraria nostris 


fata Phrygum. 


In VII. 224 the world is driven forward to a disaster because of the awful clash 
between the rival fates of Asia (Troy) and Europe (Greece). In IX. 133 Turnus 
boasts that ‘ the fate-inspired answers of the gods’ (which have promised Italy 
to the Trojans) do not terrify him: for he too ‘has his own fates’: ‘sunt et 
mea contra Fata mihi.’ And clearer than all else Jupiter weighs in the scale 
the ‘ opposing’ fates, ‘ fata diuersa,’ of Aeneas and Turnus just before the final 
struggle (XII. 725-8). 

It is very much the same line of thought when a person’s fate is said to 
change; he then has ‘ new’ fates, or ‘ different’ fates. This again involves an 
absurdity, if we put the contents of our English word ‘fate’ into the Vergilian 
‘fata’: the English ‘fate’ presupposes not only what is orderly, but what is 
fixed beforehand, an irrevocable destiny; but how can what has been fixed be 
altered, unless the whole universe is to fall to pieces? What is destined must 
be, and nothing can alter it. Hence to talk of ‘new’ and ‘old’ fates is mean- 
ingless. Yet Vergil gives us the following: Venus asks Jupiter how it can be 
allowable for anyone to make new fates for the Trojans: ‘noua condere fata’ 
(X. 35) ; Aeneas, in a striking passage, cries that he is being called out of one 
set of fates into another: ‘nos alia ex aliis in fata uocamur’ (III. 494), words 
which taken in their context! mean that the old glories of Troy are passed 
away, now begins a new era. And there is very much the same idea in I. 239, 
when Venus tells Jupiter how she consoles herself for the present misery 
of Aeneas with the thought of the ‘contrary’ fates, which would come to him 


later, 
hoc equidem occasum Troiae tristesque ruinas 


solabar fatis contraria fata rependens. 


Again, Latinus, in despair, says ‘ by living he has worsted his own fate’ (XI. 
160), a very odd expression ; he means that fate intended him to be happy, but 
that he has lived too long and seen his happiness turned into grief by the death 
of his son; here there is very dimly expressed a contrast between what life is 
and what it should be, and ‘ fate’ is made to stand for what it should be, its 
best possibilities. In an almost exactly opposite sense, Tarchon and the 
Lydians are said to have ‘ freed themselves from their fate’; they were doomed 
to misfortune unless they could find a foreign leader, of whom there seemed no 
hope; but they did find one (Aeneas), and so were set free (X. 154). 

These two examples put over against each other are surely very instructive. 
In the first, fate is what life ought to be contrasted with what life is; in the 


1 They occur in his farewell to Andromache. 
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second, fate is what life is contrasted with what it ought to be. How can any 
stable notion be rescued from such a contradiction? To me the whole gist of 
the Vergilian problem of the fates lies in this contradiction. I believe that 
Vergil inherited a gloomy and pessimistic definition of fate, as of a malignant 
pursuer of men, a power to be feared and placated, but without moral 
inspiration or elevation of any kind. We know that the third and second 
centuries B.C. worshipped such a goddess; her favour was almost as disturbing 
as her disfavour: it was so capricious, so erratic, a man were best without the 
sudden and treacherous smiles of Fortune. Fortune became identified with 
pure Chance in the nervous thought which followed the post-Alexandrine 
political upheavals. But the Romans had always struggled against this 
miserable doctrine, and foremost among them is Vergil. He is constantly 
pouring a mass of moral aspirations into his ‘ fata,’ constantly making them 
orderly and beneficent, instead of disorderly and malignant. But he does not 
entirely get rid of the old ideas; he is always swaying between the thought of 
a moral world, and the thought of a sad world, of a world, indeed, which is 
unjust. 

So much in preliminary explanation of what I believe to be the funda- 
mental attitude of Vergil. Meanwhile we may agree that the first impression 
which we get of the fates in Vergil is of something disorderly and unfixed, 
especially if we dwell on these passages about personal and contradictory 
fates. 

There is indeed a remedy conceivable amid this confusion. It is to fix 
one’s eyes on the only permanent spiritual force we know, the mind of man. 
Such is the bold, self-confident view of life. But the Vergilian religion is 
worlds away from this. It cannot seek refuge from the great confusion in the 
mind of man. Confused that greater struggle of fate and fate may be, never- 
theless it utterly dwarfs the human struggle. There is a distinct sense of 
hopelessness about the human struggle, if at any moment a man, who by his 
native wits or strength or virtue has overcome another, may be toppled over, 
because in some other sphere his ‘ fate’ has given way before his rival’s ‘ fate.’ 
And the laws on which one fate fights another fate in some remoter sphere are 
utterly obscure. Hereis the very root of pessimism, and pessimistic the Aenetd 
most certainly is. And from this intolerable situation rises an indignation : it 
is not for nothing that the Aeneid ends with the spirit of Turnus fleeing 
‘indignant’ to the shades (XII. 952); it was made to leave the warm body 
because the ‘fate’ of Turnus had been lighter in the scale than that of Aeneas 
(XII. 725-8), a verdict overruling all qualities of skill, strength, courage or 
virtue which Turnus might possess. Thus does the sphere of greater things, 
of fate, make mockery of humble human effort. 

And now, instead of being in a world where the spirit of man is dominant, 
we seem to be in a world of uncertainty. Here the minds of men diverge: the 
one type, as I have already said, enthrones mere irrational Chance as ruler of 
all things, the other enthrones a God of Mystery; this type of mind, to put it 
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rather crudely, credits the ruling Power with the benefit of the doubt. The 
ruling laws are indeed inscrutable: still they may be good. Thus out of 
pessimism is born a kind of saving optimism. Vergil is the very master of 
those who combine with a profound sense of misery a still profounder, though 
almost inarticulate, hope; the Vergilian attitude is throughout a waiting upon 
God. 

And so with all the somewhat mechanical conflicts of fates and deities 
which rove obscurely across the Aeneid, he manages to leave room enough— 
though only just enough—for the factor of choice or will. He is far from 
clear, because he is one of those sympathetic hearts who see ‘ the other side of 
every forceful triumph *1; but it is remarkable how, without ever endowing the 
fates with personality, he is always verging on endowing them with the 
capacity for moral choice. Here he widely diverges from our conception of 
fate as a mere fixity, our conception being infinitely more mechanical than his. 
The striking thing throughout the Aeneid is that the fates of Aeneas and the 
Trojans so often lose their partial personal aspect and are widened into a 
conception of the fate of the whole world: Aeneas carries with him the welfare 
of humanity. A list of passages is I. 2, III. 396, IV. 225, 340, 355, V. 656, 703, 
VI..147, VIL. 120, VIII. 12, 512, IX. 643, X. 67, XI. 112, XIE ur1, 9os. ae 
means that something decisive in the sphere of fate has decided for Aeneas 
and the remnant of Troy. The corresponding idea is that it has decided 
against his enemies; for which see XII. 676. In fact, two inferences are 
constantly being suggested to us by Vergil, (1) that with Aeneas is bound up 
the future of the world, (2) that the fates take sides with Aeneas, because they 
care about this. It is difficult to avoid language more definite and personal 
than Vergil ever uses; I should call these two ideas presuppositions to the 
poem, rather than a part of its stated philosophy. 


But if the fates eventually do take sides, if they are for Aeneas and Rome 


and against Carthage, then they have exercised a moral choice and are a 
moral force. 


THE RELATION OF THE GODS TO THE FATES. 


Perhaps Vergil would not have been able to keep his fates clear of the 
difficult notions of personality, had he not reserved another sphere for portray- 
ing superhuman personality—the gods. The Vergilian gods were for Vergil a 
convenient dumping-ground for all those degrading notions of anthropomorphic 
weakness, from which he was struggling to free his conception of the ruling 
power in things. The system of the Olympian gods intrudes hopelessly on the 
mystic Vergilian Stoico-Epicurean philosophy, and makes—there is no denying 
it—one glorious muddle. 

In the struggle between the gods and the fates in the Aeneéd the following 
points are noteworthy. __ 

The battle between them threatens at moments to become serious, yet it 


1 Professor Conway, Proc. of Classical Association, 1906, p. 30. 


Tate a... c ae 


: 
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never really determines the action of the epic; whereas the relations between 
the fates and man, though far less explicitly treated, are intrinsically of much 
greater importance. 

The intervention of the gods springs from their wishes or determination, 
conflicting with, and disturbing the operations of fate. Here the influence of 
epic tradition! is obvious; nor does Vergil scruple to attribute trivial, or at 
least, slight reasons for this state of affairs: he has no picture of two great 
world-powers or influences over against each other involved in far-reaching 
conflict and profound disorder. Juno hates the Trojans merely because Paris 
had given the verdict of beauty against her and because Ganymede was caught 
up from Troy to be Jove’s darling, finally because Dardanus, the ancestor of 
Troy, was a son of Jupiter by her rival, Electra (I. 25-7). Juturna helps 
Turnus to defy the fates for the simple and natural reason that she is his 
sister; but it cannot be said that this is a cause of importance which should 
induce a world-confiict.? 

The opposition between gods and fates is conducted as follows. Juno 
and Venus both at times profess not to know the fates. Thus Juno is 
uncertain whether the fates will allow Carthage to be the mistress of the 
world ; she has heard rumours that the imperial destiny is for another people, 
the Romans (I. 18-22); Venus can profess a similar ignorance (IV. 10g, IIo), 
and Jupiter can offer ‘to unroll the secrets of the fates’ in order that she may 
be better informed (I. 261-2). It is natural, of course, that fate should be 
hidden to man, except when revealed by special means, e.g. prophecy (cf. 
VIils 123 etc., VIII. 499, X. 501); but this ignorance displayed by gods of the 
first rank can only lead us to infer an inferiority of the gods to the fates: 
perhaps even Jupiter does not know the fates, wntil he unrolls them. 

Then, when Juno explicitly puts herself into opposition against the fates, 
the scope of this opposition is limited. It is a power of delay’*; she cannot 
reverse the decrees of the fates, but she can put important obstacles in their 
path : 

non dabitur regnis, esto, prohibere Latinis (sc. Aenean) 
atque immota manet fatis Lauinia coniunx: 

at trahere atque moras tantis licet addere rebus, 

at licet amborum populos exscindere regum. (VII. 313-6) 


As she herself very well says, she can ‘ drag things out.’ 

Now the idea of delaying fate springs from this very ignorance which we 
have noted, from the uncertainty in the mind of a god whether a particular 
ordinance is of the inviolable and permanent decrees of fate or only a 
temporary and passing phenomenon. The power of delay is the ignorant 

1 Glover, Vergil?, p. 293; but Mr. Glover’s ception of Fata in the Aeneid,’ Class. Rev., 1910, 
views on the gods of Vergil are somewhat pp. 169. 
different from those here expressed. 3 Such as Poseidon has in the Odyssey, see 


2 For the trivial behaviour of the gods in Od. V, 288-90. 
general, see MacInnes’ paper on ‘The Con- 
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opposition of an inferior to a superior and cannot last, if challenged; and 
indeed Turnus tells his goddess sister, Juturna, to cease from delaying the 
fates any longer, for it is useless (XII. 676, and cf. XI. 587). 

And even this power of delay is by a kind of permission from the fates, for 
Juno defines her protection of the Latins to have been for ‘as long as Fortune 
and the Parcae allowed success to be with Latium’ (XII. 147, 8), and when 
Jupiter tells her that her opposition must cease (XII. 806), she knows she must 
submit, and only asks that the hated name of Troy may vanish, and the Latin 
name be adopted by the Trojans instead: this is ‘ not forbidden by any law of 
fate’ (XII. 819). Indeed, according to Vulcan, the fates (and Jupiter) would 
not have forbidden Venus to delay the fall of Troy by yet another ten years, 
had she chosen to exercise her powers (VIII. 396-9). Thus there is a kind of 
permitted opposition to the fates from the gods. 

Jupiter, however, is in a position apart. The passage in book XII., where 
Jupiter persuades Juno no longer to contend against the fates, might lead us to 
the belief that Jupiter is the supreme arbitrator between the fates and Juno. 
But the quarrel in Olympus at the beginning of book X. will dispel that 
illusion. In the contest between Junoand Venus (Latins and Trojans) Jupiter 
refuses to side with either: ‘rex Iuppiter omnibus idem’ (X. 112); ‘but the 
fates will find a way’: ‘fata uiam inuenient’ (1. 113). The whole passage is 
one of the most unsatisfactory in the Aenezd. Jupiter seems to work neither 
with the fates nor against them, neither to be more powerful than they nor 
definitely to range himself with them, and dramatically his position is extra- 
ordinarily weak, for he called the council for the express purpose of settling the 
quarrel (1. 1 sqq.); but as the quarrel remains entirely unsettled, the whole 
episode is otiose, for it has no effect on the action. 

The fact is that all the opposition between the deities and | the fates is very 
much a part of the ‘epic machinery.’ The much deeper and profounder 
instincts of the poem are to set not an opposition, but a harmony, between fate 
and god. Vergil is careful never to set Jupiter himself in opposition to the 
fates; the passage in book X. is his most equivocal utterance, and even here 
the most we miss is the active cooperation of Jupiter with the fates; no 
concealed undercurrent of divergence isindicated. Jupiter refuses to side with 
wife against daughter, or with daughter against wife: he can afford to refuse, 
he can allow himself the pleasure of being finely impartial, for the decision in 
any case does not rest in his hands, but the higher power of fate will deal with 
it: ‘the fates will find a way.’ Or we may go a little further and postulate a 
still greater degree of accord between Jupiter and the fates by saying? that 
Jupiter knows it better that the goddesses should learn by experience rather 
than be merely quelled by a manifestation of the power of the fates acting 
through him. Again, it is Jupiter who explains to Cybele that she cannot have 
powers which contravene the fates. She had come to him with a request that 
the ships of Aeneas, which he had hewn from her pines growing in her sacred 

1 Heinze, Vergil's Epische Technik, 1903, p. 290, n. 2, 
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groves—gladly had she given them—that these ships might magically be 
preserved from all disaster by land and water. But Jupiter says that Aeneas is 
mortal man and must not count on magic powers, and that no god must help 
him to run counter to the fates by equipping him with magic ships (IX. 94-7). 
But he will do what he can; when the fates bring round the hour of destruction 
for the ships, he will let them be changed into sea-nymphs and disappear: so 
no undue and unauthorized help will be given to Aeneas contrary to the will of 
the fates, and yet Cybele’s feelings need not be outraged by the destruction of 
her sacred timber (]. 77-121). 

Indeed, throughout the fates are so intrinsically powerful, that Jupiter can 
afford to suggest and to obtain from them, as it were, little concessions and acts 
of grace, which will make no difference in the end, but which will spare the 
feelings of the various goddesses. So Juno is allowed to snatch Turnus away 
from the battle at a deadly moment by fashioning a false image of Aeneas 
(X. 633 sqq.) and once the fates are actually spoken of as the fates of ‘ unjust 
Juno’ (VIII. 292). Sometimes the gods are overtimid at taking these concessions 
(IX. 6); sometimes, on the other hand, they persist in building vain hopes on 
them; there is a pretty passage in which Jupiter warns Juno in the kindest 
manner that she must not read more into his words than is there, but she 
insists in hoping against her better sense that he does not mean what he says 
(X. 628). If she were not so dignified and stately in all her anger, she would 
be very like a spoilt child, to whom one must allow a certain license and 
certain time in which to recover, and in whose case one can afford to do so, 
because of the plenitude of one’s own power. 

It is fate that dominates everywhere, and every other power is a mere 
instrument to minister to its decrees. Often, of course, the fates (or fate) are 
mentioned alone (III. 337, VI. 466, 713, VII. 255, 272, 594) ; sometimes the gods, 
in their turn, are mentioned alone, vaguely as a body, but then the fates are 
never far away; e.g. in the famous passage where the gods are seen by Aeneas 
in awful displeasure leaving the wrecked city of Troy (II. 601-23, especially ll. 602 
and 622); but it is really the fates who doom the city, the fates acting through 
the gods (VIII. 398). Then there are the many passages where gods and fates 
are coupled (e.g. III. 717, VII. 50, 239, 584), and clearly they work together. 
Apollo has a special position; because of his gift of prophecy, he communicates 
them to men and is thus their mouthpiece (II. 121, III. 395); but for the 
most part Jupiter is their best, one is tempted to say their most convenient, 
instrument ; therefore we hear about the ‘ fata Iouis,’ because they work through 
him as a channel (I. 262-297 sqq., IV. 614). And in this he may be either 
merely mechanically transmissive, or he may be a true intermediary, more 
often conceived as the latter, I think: 


sic fata deum rex 
sortitur uoluitque uices, is uertitur ordo (III. 375). 


He too, therefore, can be called ‘omnipotent,’ because he shares in their 


B 
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omnipotence (II. 689, IV. 220, VIII. 398).1_ But very often we get language 
of the greatest vagueness: ‘fata deum, fata deusque’ or ‘fata’ and ‘ numina’ 
together (III. 717, VI. 376, VIII. 512, 575), or such combinations as ‘fata,’ 
‘deus’ and ‘fortuna’ (XII. 676-7). 

Not even in the lines (XII. 725-8) where Zeus is seen weighing the fates of 
Aeneas and Turnus must he be looked on as the superior of the fates. The pas- 
sage is a manifest imitation of Iiad XXII. 209 sqq. and too much stress there- 
fore need not be laid on it; in it lies rather the imitation of the artist than the 
originality of the thinker. Yet it does fit into the general scheme, for the 
weigher is only the agent, after all; it is not he who can determine on which 
side the scales shall sink. It is the weights inside the scales, the fates of 
Aeneas and Turnus, which make them to sink or to rise: he who holds the 
scales is only an agent, a pivot, powerless in himself, a mere instrument.” 

There is one other point to notice about the fates, an important one. I 
have spoken of them as endowed with a power of choice: they are not 
mechanical: but neither are they capricious. On the intellectual and moral 
side they work through the gods; on the physical side they work through 
nature, and nature is a system, not a chaos. That is why they set their decree 
against magic (see supra pp. 16, 17) and why in the Aeneid we have none of those 
extraordinary pictures to which Vergil treats us in the Eclogues of yellow and 
purple sheep (Ecl. IV. 42). Such would be incompatible with his incomparably 
loftier conception of the course of nature in the Aeneid. The fates are an 
‘order,’ to which is subordinated all things on earth and in heaven, the feeble- 
ness of man and the anger of mighty gods: such anger is the lever which they 
use for their great ends: 


haec responsa dabat, uel quae portenderet ira 
magna deum, uel quae fatorum posceret ordo. (V. 706) 


This more magnificent Stoic conception of the fates as the rule of order, 
immanent also in the physical phenomena of nature (in IV. 519 the stars are 
‘conscious’ of fate), may be called the major conception of the Aeneid ; it 
reconciles the conflict of the gods, and it must in some way reconcile the 
separate conflicting personal fates of an Aeneas and a Turnus: but into that 
Vergil does not deeply probe. Indeed he never entirely loses himself in the 
remote Stoic abstraction of the eiuapyévn; perhaps it would have been better 
if he had; but the Homeric tradition lay too heavy on him. Against the back- 
ground of his fates his gods have no power: yet he trifles with the thought 
that they have. He could have left to them, even without power, dignity and 
worth: his genius was peculiarly fitted to have given us a series of beautiful 
figures like Milton’s Archangels: but he is distracted by the ancient demand 

1 «Omnipotens’ of Juno, but only in the eyes see Heinze, of, cit., p. 286, n. 2 and 3. 
of Allecto (VII. 428), of Apollo, in the eyes of ? Other arguments and passages, tending to 
Arruns (XI. 790, cf, ‘summe deum’ in 785). the same conclusions, in MacInnes, of. cit., 


Here Juno and Apollo replace Jupiter to their pp. 171-2, 
own particular protégés. For these references, 
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for ‘variety,’ for the interposition of lively episode in an epic, and he almost 
succeeds in spoiling his own magnificent human seriousness by the shallowness 
of the gods whom he evokes. 


THE POSITION OF MAN. 


‘Fortuna omnipotens et ineluctabile fatum:’ ‘all-powerful Fortune and 
unavoidable Destiny ’ (VIII. 334), one of the finest rhythmic lines in the Aeneid, 
and certainly one most typical of its thought. Fate, though perhaps not fer se 
predestined, is inevitable for men and uncontrollable by them: this is a thought 
that haunts the Aeneid; Vergil is always fighting against it, and always slip- 
ping into it; once at least he arrives at the extreme logical position of the 
uselessness of prayer (VI. 376). 

And Aeneas has always been reproached by his critics for his ultra-patient 
nature. The reproach is a merited one: a little of the sacred fire of rebellion 
would have carried him to our heart of hearts. It isclear that almost always 
he is unable to resist his own fates. This appears in the description of the last 
scenes of Troy. There he would infinitely rather have died with his fellows in 
the horrors of those last hours; but the fates intervened ; they had reserved 
him for other uses, and therefore rush as he might into the mélée, all weapons 
were harmless against him : 

testor . . . nec tela nec ullas 
uitauisse uices Danaum, et si fata fuissent 
ut caderem, meruisse manu, 
(II. 432-4). 

The same in IV. 340; in fact, he is the victim, as well as the nursling, of 
his fates. Once only does the compulsion take an obvious or open form, when 
fates and gods ‘stop up the man’s pitiful ears’ from listening to the pleadings 
of Anna (IV. 440). As a rule, the compelling force is more insidiously 
suggested, glossed over, or disguised; but it is there at all times, and the 
- general effect is that Aeneas can never lift himself out of what we may justly 
call the degrading atmosphere of compulsion. 

Perhaps this is an overstatement: hecould resist. He did resist when he 
rushed into the murderous fray of Greeks to seek his death. He was not pre- 
_ vented from this, but the weapons themselves were turned away from him; on 
- them, inanimate things, the compulsion was exercised, and thereby the man’s 
action not forbidden, but frustrated. It is a nice point, but not unimportant, 
and it is to be noticed that Aeneas once very distinctly says that he could resist 
his destiny, if he chose; he could ‘forget his fates and stay in the land of 
Sicily’ (V. 700-703). He has the power to disobey.? 

But he does not exercise the power. He does not exercise it, because he 
does not choose to exercise it. In the eyes of Aeneas it is not so much im- 
possible, as wrong, to resist his fates. This is clear in his answer to Dido’s 


1 Rather like the hardening of Pharaoh’s 2 The same results, with other arguments and 
heart in the Bible. examples, in MacInnes, of, cit., p. 173. 
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long reproach, the only argument that gives his pleas any dignity at all. The 
wrong done would be in the first place to kis own son, Ascanius, ‘ whom even 
now I am spoiling of his kingdom in the West and the lands allotted to him by 
the fates’ (IV. 355). But that would be only a small symptom of the great 
wrong done by him to others, to the future above all; and therefore it is just 
and right that a god of warning should stand in flaming light to drive him 
along the path to T‘aly: the path to Italy is the path of duty; ‘not of mine 
own desire do I seek Italy’: ‘ Italiam non sponte sequor’(1V. 361); and yet 
it is of his own desire. He hates the ‘horrida belli fata,’ but—he follows 
them. 


A definition of this attitude of the voluntary spirit acting within the circle ; 


of compulsion, of obedience completing and perfecting, making valid, the 
dictates of fate, is given by Nautes in Sicily in his advice to Aeneas; at this 


ee eee 


point the action has paused, before the second great half of the poem is — 


inaugurated by the descent into Hades: 
nate dea, quo fata trahunt retrahuntque sequamur ; 
quidquid erit, superanda omnis fortuna ferendo est (V. 709).* 


Fate is to be ‘ conquered’ by obedience. 
An instructive case is that of Latinus. He desires to co-operate with the 


fates, but has not the strength of will to do so against the wishes of his people, ; 


who are tempted by Juno. He knows that war against Aeneas is wrong, 


‘infandum contra fata deum’ (VII. 583) ; yet he gives his consent to it. And 


at the moment of his yielding he cries out that he ‘is being broken by the 


fates’: ‘frangimur heu fatis’ (VII. 594). Thus do the fates instantaneously 
destroy those who dare to cross their path. They require an obedience which ~ 


may involve an almost supreme effort, so tremendous are their demands; and 
where obedience is not freely given, it may be obtained by force. 

Nevertheless, they do not demand an automatic, mechanical obedience, 
but reasoned and deliberate action. They never once demand what is morally 
wrong, and they do not destroy needlessly or without excuse. I do not 
know whether Vergil, if pressed, could have been got to subscribe to the 
Jewish doctrine that all suffering was the result of some human defect; the 
instinct of his nature would have been against so hard a faith. But he does 


take some trouble to show how certain notorious cases of apparently unmerited — 
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suffering were due to no heartless decree from above: the will of man had — 
also been involved in bringing them about. Laocoén would have saved Troy — 


by persuading the Trojans to open the Wooden Horse ‘had not the fates of the 
gods, had not our minds been astray’ (II. 54, cf. 1. 34). This I conceive to 
mean not an alternative, but a cooperation: both ‘the fates of the gods’ 
wished evil to Troy, and also the minds of the Trojans ‘ wereastray.’ Without 
the sin? of the Trojans the gods could not have destroyed Troy, just as without 


1 Noticed by Warde Fowler, Roman Ideas of see Professor Conway, of. cit., p. 32. Hedefines 
Deity, p..77; and cf. Aen, VIII, 131. it as the selfishness and cowardice of leaving 
2 For an analysis of the ‘sin’ of the Trojans, Laocoén to his fate. 
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the obedience of Aeneas they could not have made Rome. Note that here 
the fates are credited with evil intent. This may have been in pursuance of 
some vaster, greater moral end, some final salvation of the world. , Vergil 
never says so, and I am inclined to believe that in this a part of the story the 
old idea of fate as an evil, malignant pursuer is fairly prominent, and only 
modified insofar as man is shown to have at least contributed to the causes 
of disaster. This part of the story is one which Vergil would be the least able 
to alter. At the same time, we must suppose that to Vergil’s mind the fates 
would have dealt with an innocent Troy innocently. The fact remains that 
the mind of Troy was ‘astray.’!_ A similar explanation applies to the plaint of 
Deiphobus: ‘ My fates, and the dreadful crime of the Spartan woman over- 
whelmed me in this ruin’ (VI. 511), which also assumes the guilty human will 
(of Helen) to have cooperated with fate. So too, in more general terms, 
the mind of a reckless man is defined as doomed to ruin, because ignorant 
of his future lot, but also because it cannot keep free of arrogance 
brought by prosperity (X. 501); ignorance by itself would surely have been 
innocent. 

In the case of Deiphobus it becomes apparent that the guilt of one person 
may involve the ruin of another; this goes far to throw out the working of the 
law, and to explain the tragic misadjustment of the world as it exists. But 
even making all allowances for this, we have a haunting feeling that we are not 
at the bottom of things yet. Brought to book on the question of Troy, pausing 
at the crucial moment, the entry of the Wooden Horse, Vergil deliberately 
gives us an Aeschylean faith which asserts the moral governing of the world 
and the allotted place of suffering in that moral scheme, though he does not 
specifically accept the Aeschylean idea of the educative value of suffering ; 
suffering, in the case of Troy, was merely punishment, disproportionate 
punishment ; it could not educate the Trojans, for it destroyed them. When- 
ever Vergil speaks of the fates, he has this moral government of the world in 
his mind. But (in this case very noticeably) he is much more apt to sympathize 
with the victim, than to justify the law. I believe he is at bottom inconsistent, 
and that his logic and his instinct cross each other and pull him different 
ways. 

And supposing Troy had remained innocent, what then? This would be 
a very hard nut for the Vergilian philosophy to crack. We cannot help seeing 
that it was extremely convenient for the gods (who had made up their minds 
to destroy the city), that the Trojans should have been ‘astray.’ Supposing a 
Troy innocent ad infinitum? I have postulated that in that case the gods 
would have to respect its innocence; but I think the immediate answer of Vergil 
would be that there never is a Troy innocent ad infinitum. Always at some 
point, the will of man takes a false step; always he gives the gods the fatal 
opportunity they desire. Without that opportunity they could not act: the 


1 We know from VIII. 398-9 that it was not that moment; it could have been saved for at 
absolutely fixed that Troy must be destroyed at least another ten years. 
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fates would not allow them: because the rule of fate is the rule of justice. — 


But that is all that fate can do for man; in the duel between man and gods 
(Nature, Fortune, Circumstance), man always throws away his vantage, and in 
pursuance of their own moral law the fates, far from siding with him, have to 
side against him. 

Obedience is the final victory; the right state of mind is a joyful acqui- 
escence (VIII. 133), and there is something approaching wickedness even in 
desiring anything except what fate means to send. To Palinurus, who desires 


the crossing of the Styx which fate cannot give him, the Sibyl’s rebuke is stern 


(VI. 376). And though this need not prevent man from praying to fate (VIII. 
575),1 yet it is only the obedient man who is victorious, where the disobedient 
man, acting under compulsion, is a victim. Such a victim is Turnus, who in 
the end, in spite of all his rebellion and his courage, yields to his fates: ‘iam 
iam fata, soror, superant, absiste morari; quo deus et quo dura vocat fortuna, 
sequamur’ (XII.676). It is clearly not the intention of Vergil to suppose that 


Turnus is as Aeneas, or that because both in the end do the bidding of fate ~ 


therefore their actions are alike. Such a late yielding on the part of Turnus 
has little value, whereas the will of Aeneas had throughout co-operated with 
fate and is a part of the universal scheme, a necessary part if that scheme is to 
be completed. Only when the last of men has willingly obeyed, can the 
Perfect Will of fate be fulfilled ; and therefore the disobedieuce of Turnus is a 
world-tragedy and a personal tragedy together. 

Thus, in the situation between man and the fates, we have a repetition of 
the situation between gods and the fates: man, like Juno, learns by experience 
that he must obey. Yet his obedience is not valuable until it is freely 
given: a compelled obedience—the result of force majewre—is a merely barren 
result. But Vergil has contrived to invest the human struggle with a dignity 


lacking to the divine; Aeneas and Turnus are worthier figures than Venus 


and Juno. 


In Vergil’s eyes the disobedience of man is the most tragic thing in the © 


universe. For it is just this discrepancy between the will of the whole and the 
disobedient wills of men which in a certain sense makes the action of fate 
necessary. Fate, as we have already seen, is the best possibilities of life (XI. 
160). Fate includes the moral force which is continually at work trying to 
adjust what is still discrepant to itself, that desire or instinct of all things to 
seek their réXos or appointed end, which both Plato and Aristotle postulated as 
the basis of their thought; perhaps just because it is so forcibly moral, so 
vehemently desirous for the approach of harmony, it becomes compulsive, 
almost tyrannical. This idea, a kind of rampant optimism, lies at the back of 
Vergil’s tyranny of fate, I feel sure. But it is continually being crossed by the 
melancholy arising from the contemplation of the jar, the agony, which 
accompanies these inspiring and yet suffering processes of readjustment. At 
present the world is full of cruelty. So the fates are ‘ cruel,’ ‘ crudelia’ (I. 221), 
1 Yet cf. VI. 376, quoted on p, 19. 
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‘unjust,’ ‘iniqua’ (II. 257, III. 17, X. 380, cf. VIII. 292), ‘bitter,’ ‘acerba’ 
(XI. 587), ‘harsh,’ ‘aspera’ (VI. 882). 


THE SUICIDE OF DIDO. 


I have defined the human struggle as worthier than the divine struggle. 
Now we come to a more startling difference between them. By far the most 
remarkable thing in the Aencid is that whereas Vergil makes Jupiter conform 
to the fates, he allows Dido to defy them. 

Fate may be defined, in the Stoic sense, as the positive principle which 
brings order into the universe. Death is as much a part of it as life. Birth 
and death both take place according to certain laws, unexplained to us, but in 
themselves capable of explanation. And what we call death is only change ; 
it means that a limited and determinate form of life is reabsorbed into the 
unlimited and more perfect source of life, the ‘world-soul,’ as the Stoics called 
it. Fate, the positive principle, works a continuous, endless and orderly cycle 
of the giving out and the taking back of portions of the world-soul. The 
characteristic of such a doctrine is that death is seen not as a contradiction 
and annihilation, a conundrum, but as a part of a reign of order. We see how 
wide is the distance between the Homeric view of death, and the ideas which 
could inspire such a passage as the famous one on the transmigration of souls 
in Aeneid VI. 724 sqq. 

But where the freewill of man chooses, it can, if it will, interfere with and 
disturb the working of this law and order. It cannot, it is true, prolong life 
beyond what is allotted, but it can do the opposite, cut life short before its 
ordained time. The human race has this strange and tragic power of self- 
annihilation. And this in two ways: a man can either cut short the life of 
another (murder), or his own (suicide). Murder we may leave aside at present ; 
the rights of the third party, the murdered victim, so obviously complicate the 
situation. But in suicide the question is simplified down to the contest 
between yourself and ‘fate.’ The Stoics, who leaned on a very powerful and 
absorbing idea of prearranged events, were much exercised as to how to recon- 
cile that idea with any freewill in man; and in suicide one might say they saw 
their golden opportunity. Of course, the orthodox Stoic argued round suicide 
into being ‘in conformity with nature’ (cf. Cic. de Fin. III. § 60), but that does 
not prevent it from being in reality an assertion of the right to disobey without 
sin. Hence the religious fervour of Stoic suicide: it was an affirmation of the 
freedom of man’s will, an assertion not of pessimism, but of optimism. It was 
the capacity for suicide which lifted man above the beasts ; I suppose beasts do 
not commit suicide, at any rate not in a reasoned, deliberate way like man. It 
is true that the soul of the suicide would only rejoin the world-soul, but all the 
same in suicide the Stoic affirmed his right to disobey. 

Admitting a theory of punishment after death, as Vergil does, we have an 
extremely important modification: we distinguish between ‘merited’ and 
‘unmerited’ suicide. ‘ Unmerited suicide’ is when a good man puts himself to 
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death; ‘ merited suicide’ (I coin the expression) is when a crime-laden man 
does so. Now in the latter case there is no contradiction to the laws of fate: 
such an evil spirit only cumbers the earth: the right place for him is Hades or 
Tartarus. His suicide is therefore perfectly in accordance with fate. 

This will also give us a criterion in the more difficult sphere of murder and 
homicide. Where a man has been rightly condemned, he may be rightly 
executed: here human justice is doing its best to carry out the laws of fate, 
which be it always remembered are laws of justice. But where a man has 
wrongly been put to death, the laws of fate have been outraged. Such a victim 
is entirely on a par with the ‘innocent’ suicide. 

And that is exactly where we find him in the Aeneid, together with the 
suicide. Suicides, babes, ‘those who died on cruel false charges,’ those who 
died for love, all dwell together on the threshhold of Hades (VI. 426 sqq.). 
A curious collection! But the link that connects them is not that they died by 
violence, Biavofdvaror, but that they died before their time, dwpor. In the case 
of babies we must suppose that it was some form of physical accident which 
slew them thus; this admits the possibility of a failure in physical nature (as 
in every other form of life), adequately to carry out the purposes of fate; we 
must beware of the modern idea of nature as the perfect, almost mechanical 
fulfilment of law; ancient philosophies, deriving from Aristotle, Phys. II. 5. 6, 
197a, are capable of postulating a mistake in nature without any misgivings 
of heart. ‘Those who died for love’ I take to be different from the suicides ; 
presumably they pined away, and they too are dwpo:, ‘before their time.’ 
And of the suicides we should carefully note that Vergil expressly calls them 
‘insontes,’ ‘innocent,’ in line 435; this limits the passage to those I called 
‘unmerited suicides.’ And because these four sets of souls are a contradiction 
to the order in things, an anomaly, they are neither completely in Hades nor 
completely outside it, but ‘in limine primo,’ no longer alive, and yet not having 
justly entered into the heritage of death. So Tertullian, who no doubt had 
Vergil in his mind, tells us that those who were cut off before their time had to 
continue to wander in the debatable region for just so long as corresponded 
with the remaining portion of time which should have been theirs on earth. 

Further, note how Vergil says that those who were condemned on false 
charges on earth are not left ‘ without trial or without judge in the under- 
world’: Minos holds the trial of them ‘and learns of their life and the charges 
against them.’ We must suppose that Minos will not accept the earthly 
verdict, but would satisfy himself whether the charges really were false: for if 
not false, then such persons cannot be said to have died before they ought ; 
they would therefore not fulfil the conditions of those who are kept on the 
threshold of Hades: on the contrary, they will be rightly placed in Hades in 
accordance with the law of fate: their death will have been just. I take it 


1 De Anima, p. 56 sq. ‘Aiunt et immatura  uixissent, si non intempestiue obissent.’ I owe 
morte praeuentas eo usque uagari istic, donec this quotation to Norden, Virgilstudien, Hermes, 
reliquatio compleatur aetatis, quam tum per- XXVIII. (1893), Pp. 372 sqq. 
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that if the charges are found to be true, such souls pass on with all other souls 
into Hades, there to suffer the due purificatory processes which shall cleanse 
them of guilt. This is why Vergil says that their dwelling-place (‘sedes’) is 
‘not assigned to them without a judge’; for on the result of Minos’ verdict 
will depend the place of their abode. 

To come to Dido: if Aeneas is the obedient, Dido is the defiant. Dido 
dies in defiance of her fate; her suicide is against the volition of the gods, an 
act of her own will, running counter to all the wise orderings of higher powers. 
At the same time neither is her death ‘ merited’: she is an ‘innocent’ suicide 
(this does not mean that her passion is wholly without blame). She perishes 
‘before her day,’ ‘ neither by fate nor by death deserved’ : 


nam quia nec fato merita nec morte peribat 
sed misera ante diem subitoque accensa furore (IV. 696). 


She kills herself in a sudden access of passion, ‘subito accensa furore.’ The 
crux of the matter is this: Vergil puts the passion as the efficient cause of her 
death, and as the only efficient cause. It would have been open to him to have 
invented some connexion between this storm of passion and the will of fate ; 
Jupiter, for instance, might have ‘sent’ the passion; this would have been 
exceedingly artificial. Otherwise, it was open to him to look on Dido’s suicide 
as a wrong, a disobedience to the fates, like the sinful disobedience of Latinus 
and Turnus. I do not think he does so; Dido in Hades is not punished for 
her suicide. There is nothing for her but pity, nothing but accusation against 
whatever power pushed her on to such defiance of it. My impression is that 
Vergil, who clearly conceived the passion of Dido as a sin, was impelled to 
glorify her suicide, simply as an act of rebellion to an intolerable state of things. 
He comes very near to this attitude in the case of Turnus too, but he never 
quite reaches it,! and therefore I have quoted Dido. For with all its waiting 
upon god, its patience and humility, its canonization of a suffering obedience, 
in the end the breaking-point comes even to the Vergilian spirit; it flees from 
the truths it has itself created, and endows defiance with a final power and a 
glory of its own. And therefore the suicide of Dido is at once the greatest 
inconsistency and also the crowning achievement of Vergil’s philosophy. 
Through long and laborious vistas of thought, Vergil has faithfully toiled at his 
vision of a moral world; fate, the great ruler, is the power of god and the 
conscience of man: it is the rule of justice and the working of nature: it is the 
life of the universe and the meaning of good. But in the episode of Dido he 
throws the whole splendour of his worship away. He rises to the greatest 
artistic power of all, the power to criticize himself while he continues to create, 
the power to follow a great idea by a matchless criticism. The conduct and 
faith of Aeneas are splendid achievements; but as the passion of Dido un- 
erringly exposes his conduct, so does her suicide as unerringly challenge the 
whole system of the world and lay it in the dust. 


1 Except, perhaps, in the last line of the poem. 
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The whole effect of the poem is one of hesitation. On the one side there 
is what I have called the tyranny of fate; this tyranny I have traced to the 
enormously strong moral impulse of the poet: he pictures the moral passion in 
things, as it were, straining at the leash to run its course to its goal, which is 
the ultimate capacity of everything to attain perfection ; but, on the other hand, 
there is the immense, the sacred power of rebellion. The very prominence he 
gives to the opposition of Juno, artificial and mechanical though the whole 
picture of the quarrels of the goddesses is: the extraordinary power with which 
Dido is made to defy not Aeneas, but the whole ordering of fate ; in its way 
too, the overwhelming importance he places on the willing cooperation of 
Aeneas; the way in which he acknowledges the personal responsibility of each 
man (‘quisque suos patimur manes,’ VI. 743), and the unbreakable nature of 
man’s spirit, which will defy even the mastery of death (X. 467); all this goes 
to show that Vergil’s instinct was to stress the freedom of the will of man, 
which freedom, however, was most perfectly complete when it could manage 
to work in harmony with the Divine Soul which breathed through the universe. 
And unwilling to place himself finally on the one side or the other, torn 
between the inspiring thought of law in all things and the irresistible instinct 
of individuality, he invents a tender, a charming reconciliation between the two 
opposites, on the face of it superficial, yet perhaps containing the hint of a 
profounder truth. Dido died ‘ not by fate nor death deserved,’ but ‘ before her 
time’; therefore her soul (‘ anima,’ yvy7, i.e. portion of the world’s lifebreath) 
could not escape her body, but struggled unavailingly (IV. 693 sqq.). Then 
Juno (here acting definitely with and for fate, as agent), in pity sent Iris to cut 
off the lock of hair, which was the signal that the due moment had come for 
the reabsorption of the finite life into the infinite, and so the struggling soul is 
allowed to escape. But an act of pity or grace is an act of power, and 
therefore we really return by this method to the supremacy of law and order, 
and simultaneously must admit at least the quasi-defeat of the freewill of man, 
if it is only by grace of god that Dido die. Nevertheless, let Juno herself 
confess it, it is an unavoidable act of grace: Dido in the end is as coercive of 
the gods as they are coercive of her. 
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THE PROFESSIONES OF THE HERACLEAN TABLE. 


In an interesting article in the Journal of Roman Studies (Vol. V., Part I.) 
Prof. Jefferson Elmore reopens the vexed question as to the nature and object 
of the ‘ declarations’ provided for in lines 1 to 19 of the Heraclean Table, and 
claims to have discovered a fresh clue more satisfactory than any so far 
propounded. As I have recently committed myself! in opposition to the 
hypotheses of Hirschfeld, Legras and Nap, to what is at least a partial 
reaffirmation of Mommsen’s explanation, and as I find Prof. Elmore’s sug- 
gestions contrary to the evidence, and seriously wanting in cohesion and 
consistency, I shall venture to subject them to some examination and criticism. 

I will deal (1) with his criticism of the view which I support; (2) with the 
nature and value of his new clue; and (3) with his own solution of the problem 
in the light of it. 

I. With regard to the professiones in question, it is enough to recall the 
following points: (a) They have to be made? on certain unspecified days 
before magistrates who are specified. (b) They may be made by proxy, in 
the case of persons absent from Rome, through an agent (quei eius negotia 
curabit), in the case of pupilli or pupillae by a legal tutor. (c) The magistrate is 
to enter the names of the profitentes and the details of their declaration in the 
public records, and also to have them posted up in the Forwm on days when 
and at the place where corn is distributed to the people. (d) No corn is to be 
given to any of the persons whose names and declarations are so posted up, a 
heavy fine being the penalty for disobedience. I have argued, following the 
general lines though not the details of Mommsen’s hypothesis, that this is the 
concluding section of Caesar’s lex frumentaria, and that the nature of the 
professio may be gathered from Suetonius’ account of the dictator’s reform in 
46 B.c. (Iul. 41). It will be convenient to quote the passage at once, and then 
briefly to give the interpretation which Prof. Elmore criticizes: 

Recensum popult nec more nec loco solito sed uicatim per dominos insularum 
egit ; atque ex uigints trecentisque milibus accipientium frumentum e publico ad 
centum quinquaginta retraxit; ac ne qui nout coetus recensionis causa mouert 
quandoque possent, institutt, quotannis in demortuorum locum ex iis qui recenst non 
essent, subsortitio a praetore fieret. I take this to mean that the effect of the 

1 ].R.S., Vol, IV., Part I. concerned with that object. There is no indica- 
2 The words quem h. 1. profiteret oportebit imply tion that the professio was compulsory or, as 


that the object of the professio has already been Prof. Elmore suggests, enforced by penalty. 
explained, and that it is legally incumbent on all 
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vecensus was to reduce the corn recipients by some method of selection to 
a permanent list of 150,000 persons, and that vacancies in this fixed list were 
annually to be filled by means of the lot. But the scheme would have been 
unworkable without an annual list of applicants to whom the subsortitio could 
be applied, and each application would have to be accompanied by some sort 
of declaration or return establishing eligibility. It is with these applications 
for admission to the waiting list that lines r to 19 of the Table are concerned, 
and it is to remove all doubt on the part of magistrates and public, long 
habituated to the old indiscriminate distribution, as to the provisional nature 
of the list, that the law concludes with the reaffirmation! of the principle that 
all are to be excluded save those who have obtained a place on the list 
of vecenst. 

Prof. Elmore will hear nothing of this explanation.2 Caesar, he thinks, 
would never have put such mere administrative details into a formal law, 
when, as dictator, he might have settled them by edict; and if he had, he 
would not have been so unskilled as to legislate by forbidding what he desired 
to accomplish. This last point is more epigrammatic than correct, for Caesar 
was obviously accomplishing what he desired by forbidding what he did not 
desire. As to the former objection, Prof. Elmore forgets it when he constructs 
his own scheme, in which the professiones are equally administrative details in 
a formal law, and indeed one of the most striking characteristics of the Roman 
laws known to us is the mass of administrative detail which they contain. 
The somewhat dark saying that Mommsen has precisely reversed the relation 
of the professiones to Caesar’s reform, will perhaps receive its explanation when 
I come to Prof. Elmore’s own hypothesis. 

But the strongest criticism is reserved for the supposed relation between 
the recensus popult and the reform in the system of frumentations. To suggest, 
as I have done, that the vecensus resulted in the selection of 150,000 persons on 
the grounds of civic rights, respectability and need, or to call it as Mommsen 
did, an é&éracus is to represent Caesar’s reform as based on, and (except for the 
supplementary list) identical with the recensus populi. Prof. Elmore, on the other 
hand, regards the recensus populi as an enumeration pure and simple, not of corn 
recipients, but of the whole Roman population. If the total of 320,000 is, as 
Suetonius implies, also the number of corn recipients, that is merely because 
at this time virtually all Roman citizens, rich and poor, received free corn, as 
allowed by the Clodian law.? The rvecensus however had nothing whatever to 


1 When in my translation I use the phrase after his day. As a matter of fact, his own 


‘the aforesaid declaration,’ I only mean what 
Prof, Elmore himself means when he declares 
that the nature of the professio must have been 
made clear in the lost part of the law. 

2 I do not:go into the question of the pupilli 
and pupillae, because Prof. Elmore does not press 
the point, and because he does not meet my 
suggestion that it may have been an innovation 
of Caesar to allow widows and orphans to receive 
corn, even if it was contrary to rule before and 


theory involves the exclusion of these wards 
from the frumentations, 

3 Prof. Elmore infers that senators and knights 
received free corn from a passage of Dio (38, 
13, 1), which he curiously misunderstands. Dio 
says that Clodius hoped to win over senate, 
knights and populace, and so proceeded to carry 
out free distribution of corn, the restoration of 


collegia, and to impose restrictions on the censors’ : 


power of removing senators and knights from 
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do with the corn distribution, and was a mere enumeration, without any 
inquisition into property, of all Roman citizens in the city. The fact that it 
was conducted wicatim, and with the assistance of the owners of iusulae or blocks 
of poor men’s lodging-houses does not suggest to Prof. Elmore that it was 
confined solely or mainly to this class of citizen, but only convinces him 
that Caesar was transplanting to Rome the xar’ oixiav atoypady, which was 
also xat’ dudoda, known to have been one of the administrative arrangements 
of the Ptolemies.’ This last suggestion is interesting and quite harmless, 
since there is clearly no reason why Caesar should not have combined with 
the xat’ oixiay adoypady some enquiry into means of subsistence, if it suited 
his purpose. 

Was then the vecensus populi, like the cat’ oixiav dtoypady, a mere enumera- 
tion and one including the whole citizen population ? 

Prof. Elmore boldly appeals to the authorities, unfortunately without 
quoting more than a word or two, to establish his point that it could neither 
have been a special list of citizens, nor an enumeration for a special purpose, 
nor an é&éraovs with selective end. 

With regard to Suetonius (Jul. 41), his view is that the connexion between 
the recensus populi and the reform of the frumentations has been wrongly 
inferred from the mere fact that both happen to be mentioned in the same 
sentence; whereas in reality the reduction from 320,000 to 150,000 vecipientes 
was not the result of the vecensus at all, but of a quite distinct piece of adminis- 
trative machinery. Further, that the vecensus was nothing but an enumeration, 
is shown by another passage of Suetonius (Aug. 40), by Appian (2, 102), who 
uses the words 76 Tod Snpuod TAHO0s avayparrdpevos, and by Dio (43, 25, 5), who 
translates vecensus not by é&éraois but by azoypady, and who, though using 
é€étaous in 43, 21, 9, does so ina non-technical sense. Now, as the whole of 
this evidence is overwhelmingly against Prof. Elmore’s position, I shall examine 
it with a little more attention than he has applied to it. 

Turning back to the passage of Suetonius, the latter part of which Prof. 
Elmore never quotes and barely refers to, I will ask him two pertinent questions. 
If the vecensus was an enumeration or list of the whole people, who were those 
qui recenst non essent? And, if the vecensus had nothing to do with the reduc- 
tion in the number of corn recipients, why were disturbances apprehended 
vecensionis causa, and why, to avoid them, was the annual subsortitio instituted 
to fill demortuorum locum? Is it not clear that the phrases recensum populi, 
vecensionis causa and ex 1s gut recenst non essent give continuity and meaning to 
the whole passage. The distinction between recenst and non recensi necessarily 
implies some principle of selection in the vecensus, which in itself means the 
revision of a numerical list, while the vecensio is merely the periodical readjust- 
their orders. Obviously the first two measures Strangely enough, in another place Prof. Elmore 
were for the populace, the third for senators finds implicit in the Clodian law the principle of 


and knights. There is the less excuse for the excluding the well-to-do. 


mistake, as Dio expressly describes the measure 1 Prof, Elmore cites Wilcken, Ositvaka, 435- 
of Clodius as 7d perpeto Pac (Tov atrov) Tots drébpos. 456. 
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ment of the list so obtained. I venture therefore to reaffirm, as the only 
conclusions to be drawn from a fair consideration of this passage, (a) that the 
150,000 were the vecensi ; (6) that the figure was obtained by the recensus ; 
(c) that it was a permanent maximum; and (d) that by an annual recensio a 
list of non vecenst was submitted to the lot in order to fill vacancies. 


Dio Cassius, in a passage which Prof. Elmore would like to eliminate 
(43, 21, 6), proves that the reduction of corn recipients to one-half was the 
result of an é&éracvs, and in my opinion justifies Mommsen’s rendering of 
vecensus by that term. «al Tod mAjGous Tod Tov citov pépovTos, emt pwaxpoTaTor, 
ov Kata Oinnv adr ws Tov é&v Tais otdceow elwOe yiyvecOar, éravénbévTos 
ékéracw érouoato: Kal Tovs ye npicers o“od Te avToVv mpoaTnrce. If 
Prof. Elmore will have it, for reasons not given, that é&éraovs is not technical, 
I would ask whether he regards recensus populi as any more technical, conducted 
as it was not by government officials, but by the voluntary aid of the house 
landlords. The next three passages, Liv. efit. 115, Appian 2, 102, and 
Plutarch Caes. 55 must be taken together. I will give them in their order. 
(a) Recensum egit quo censa sunt ciuium capita centum quinquaginta milia. (b) to 
dé tod Siwou wAHOos avaypartrdpevos? és Hyuswocu rAéyeTas TOV TPO ToOvdE TOD 
Todé“ov yevopéevv evpeiv. (Cc) peta Tas Oéas yevouevov Tiunoewv avtl Tov 
mpotépwy Sveiy kal TpidKovta pupidda@y é&ntdcOncay ai wacat tévte Kai déxa. 
What is most striking about all these passages is that a numerical revision of 
the people (recensum; avayparyrdpevos; éEnrdcOncav) is brought into connexion 
with the frumentation figures as given by Suetonius. I cannot doubt that all 
three followed but misunderstood Livy, to whom demonstrably the term 
vecensus and the figure 150,000 are to be referred. Apparently all three, 
certainly the epitomator and Appian, took it to be a census, and confused the 
fall in the number of corn recipients with a fall in the population. The 
epitomator, for the sake of brevity, and following his usual custom, merely 
gives the present total; Appian and Plutarch note the reduction, the former 
evidently attributing it to the war, but only vaguely indicating the fall as 
one-half. Some mistakes are as valuable and significant as more correct 
statements, and I regard these passages as establishing the connexion of the 
vecensus with the reduction in the frumentation figures, while taken with the 
passage of Dio already quoted, they completely confirm Suetonius. 

In another passage Dio seems to share the belief that the Roman 
population was much reduced through the war. (43, 25, 5) émevdy te Sewn 
oduyavOporia, dua TO TOY ATOAWACT@Y TAOS, WS ex TOV aTroypaparv (Kal yap 


exelvas . . . MOTE TLS TLYUNTHS ETroince) . . . HAEYXETO, HY* ToAVTraLoLas AOA 


1 The word recensus is, I believe, only used 
three times—in the two passages of Suetonius 
and in the efit, 115 of Livy. In each, by a 
curious coincidence, which perhaps Prof. Elmore 
can explain, it occurs in the same sentence with 
the corn distributions, or with the figures of the 
recipients. As for vecensio, a comparison of pro 


Mil. 27, 73, with pro Cael. 32, 78 shows that it 
was used of the periodical revision of the census 
lists. 

2 When Prof, Elmore declares that Appian 
virtually translates vecensus by dmoypady, he 
forgets that dvaypawduevos implies revision as 
well as enumeration. 
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é7éOnxev. As the reduction of the city population had been recognized as 
desirable since the Gracchi, and as Caesar himself was said to have sent away 
80,000 to transmarine colonies (Suet. Jul. 42), I imagine that Dio, like Appian, 
is here led astray by confusing the recensus with a regular census. The words 
é& Tv atoypadoav however do not show that Dio translated recensus by 
atroypapy, but refer to the unreduced and reduced lists of the recensus. 

It remains to examine the only other passage in which a recensus popult is 
mentioned, and in which according to Prof. Elmore it means an enumeration 
pure and simple. Suetonius (Aug. 40) says: populi recensum egit uicatim ac ne 
plebs frumentationum causa frequentius ab negotiis auocaretur, ter in annum 
quaternum mensium tesseras dare destinawit. If popult recensus means here a 
numbering of the whole population, in what relation does it stand to the census 
which, also according to Suetonius, Augustus took on at least three occasions? 
(c. 27). It is at least curious that it should again be conducted wicatim, and 
should again occur in the same sentence with arrangements for the frumenta- 
tions. I suggest that it again means either the reduction of a larger to a 
smaller list, or the extension of asmallertoalarger.1 In either case, there must 
have been a recensus, for Augustus says in the Mon. Anc. 3. 22; c. 16: Consul 
tertium decimum sexagenos denartos plebei, quae tum frumentum accipiebat, dedi ; ea 
milia hominum paulo plura quam ducenta fuerunt. That Augustus had carefully 
prepared lists of the poorer citizens, is clear from the fact that some of his 
congiaria were presented ad hominum milia nunquam minus quinquaginta et 
ducenta, while at least once (in 5 B.C.) money was distributed trecentis et uiginte 
milibus plebis urbanae (Mon. Anc. 3.14). That all these figures depended on 
the vecensus is hardly to be doubted. I had not myself thought it necessary to 
confirm my interpretation of Suet. Jul. 41 by the citation of other authorities, 
as the essential connexion of the recensus and the frumentation reform seemed 
obvious. But as Prof. Elmore absolutely denies the connexion, I have been 
obliged to examine the passages on which he relies with more attention than 
perhaps in themselves they deserve. I venture to think that the following 
points emerge from the discussion: (a) The recensi, specified by the recensus, 
were a fixed number, 150,000, of corn recipients; (0) the residue of the 320,000 
were non recenst ; (c) an annual vecensto took place by which applicants from 
among the latter were admitted by lot into vacant places. But if this is 
granted, the applicants must have made application, and it is precisely to 
applications made in connexion with corn distributions that the professiones in 
the Heraclean Table seem best to correspond. 

II, Prof. Elmore however insists on finding a class of profitentes to whom 
the exclusion from the frumentations applies finally and without exception. 
He finds a fresh clue to the nature of the professtones in two passages in Cicero’s 
correspondence which have so far never been recognized as bearing on the point. 

1 Mommsen apparently supposes that Caesar’s of recensi. To me it seems more likely that he 


vecensus had fallen into abeyance, and that started with Caesar’s list, but enlarged it, and in 
Augustus revived it with a somewhat larger list doing so no doubt got other totals. 
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(a) ad Att. 13, 33, 1 (written from Tuscuium on June 3, 45). O neglegen- 
tiam mivam ; semelne putas mihi dixisse Balbum et Faberium professionem relatam ? 
qui etiam eorum iussu miserim qui profiteretur. Ita enim oportere dicebant. Pro- 
fessus est Philotimus libertus. Nostt, credo, librarium. Sed scribes, et quidem 
confectum. 

(b) ad fam. 16, 23, I (written from Tusculum to Tiro on May 28, 44). Tu 
uervo confice professionem, si potes ; etsi haec pecunia ex eo genere est ut professione non 
egeat. Verum tamen... Balbus ad me scripsit tanta se émipopa oppressum u 
loqut non posset. 

From these two passages Prof. Elmore draws several perfectly justifiable 
conclusions. (1) The professio referred to in the two letters is obviously the 
same, and is proved by the second to have been a declaration or return of 
property. (2) The dates of the two letters indicate that the professio was made 
annually, and that the time for making it began on or about June 1.’ (3) The 
professio made in 45 was the first of its kind, since Cicero has to be reminded 
by Balbus as to the necessity and method of making it. (4) In the case of a 
declarant being absent from Rome, the return might be made by an agent 
(quei eius negotia curabit). Other inferences, less certain, but quite possible, 
drawn by Prof. Elmore are these. (5) Just as the vecensus popult was suggested 
to Caesar by the az’ oixiay aroypady in Egypt, so these professiones to be made 
by owners of property were suggested by another feature of Egyptian adminis- 
tration in the shape of an annual property return, also called an dmoypady. 
(6) The ultimate object of these professiones was to furnish the basis for future 
direct taxation. (7) To introduce a permanent system of the kind, Caesar 
must have had recourse to legislation,? and as it was already in force in June 
45, and Caesar was absent from Rome between November 46 and September 
45, the law establishing it was probably passed about October 46. I am not 
concerned to dispute any of these conclusions, and whether they are accepted 
in full or not, Prof. Elmore has made out a good case for a new system of 
professiones, somehow relating to property, and introduced in 46. 

But when he finds in the professto required of Cicero a new clue to the 
professiones in lines x to 19 of the Heraclean Table, and adds the letters to 
Atticus and Tiro to the well-known letter to Lepta (ad fam. 6, 18) as contain- 
ing references to ‘ the law’ on that Table, I am obliged to part company. He 
sees in the technical term professio, in the use of oportere, in the appeal (as in 
the letter to Lepta) to the authority of Balbus, and above all, in the fact that 


1 Tf June 1 or any other date was specified for 
the commencement of the professiones on the 
Table, there would certainly have been some 
indication of it in the extant clauses, intended, 
as they were, to give all necessary directions to 
profitentes. 

2 It lies outside my purpose to discuss Prof. 
Elmore’s views on Caesar’s financial aims and 
policy, but he seems to me to build on a slender 
foundation, Apparently the only return which 


Cicero had to make in 44 was in reference to 
property which, in his opinion, need not have 
been registered. Heonly had it declared because 
Balbus was too busy to give him an authoritative 
opinion, This hardly looks like a general return 
of property for purposes of taxation. 

3 At any rate, Caesar is no longer criticized 
for putting mere administrative details into a 
formal law. 
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the absent Cicero made the return on each occasion through his man of 
business (conf. quet eius negotia curabit) convincing proofs that the professiones 
of the Table are no other than the annual declarations of property to which 
Cicero, in common with all other property owners, was required to make. 

It seems to me that the reasons for this identification are wholly insufficient. 
(a) Thé making of a professio, in the sense of a declaration, or return, or 
application, was a familiar detail of Roman administration’ and it may well 
have figured in several of Caesar’s reforms. (b) The phrase wti oportebit was 
used of conformity to laws and customs of every sort, and no stress whatever 
can be laid on its occurrence in the Table and its use by Cicero. (c) Balbus 
was in Caesar’s confidence, and no doubt helped to prepare most of the reforms. 
It would not therefore have been surprising if Cicero had consulted him over 
and over again on different measures concerning himself or his friends. (4) We 
may be sure that in the case of every professio, where it was practicable, 
absentees would be allowed to make their applications by proxy. No doubt 
the phrase quei eius negotia cuwrabit suited Tiro and Philotimus very precisely, 
but in its general and legal sense it equally covered the representative of a poor 
man wishing to apply for free corn.2, Whether Prof. Elmore’s identification of 
the professio made by Cicero with that for which directions are given on the Table 
can be accepted, must depend mainly on the validity of his hypothesis as to the 
nature of Caesar’s frumentation reform. But before dealing with that, I will 
notice the bearing of the new clue on the date and character of the lex Iulia 
Municipalis as a whole. Prof. Elmore declares that ‘we have not to do with 
legislation passed at different times, Cicero’s references to two widely separated 
provisions rendering such a supposition untenable.’ I confess that I fail to see 
the force of this argument. Even if Cicero is referring to a law at all in his 
letters to Atticus and Tiro, why must it be the same law as that alluded to in 
the letter to Lepta? To answer that they are all references to the Table of 
Heraclea is irrelevant, unless the question is begged as to whether that document 
is a lex satura, or contains, as I have argued, portions of three separate laws. 
On that question Cicero’s references throw no light whatever. Precisely the 
same fallacy underlies the contention that, because the law establishing the 
professiones must have belonged to the legislation of 46, Cicero’s enquiry of 
Balbus gutd esset in lege is made a certain terminus ante quem for the date of ‘ the 
law,’ and the enquiry is proved to relate to a law already passed and not to one 


in preparation. 


1 In Liv. 35, 7 professiones are declarations of 
debt ; in the /ex, agr. colonists in Africa have to 
make frofessio of land (lex. agy. V. 90), while 
in Sicily professio is coupled with subscriptio also 
in connexion with land (in Very. 2, 3, 47, 113). 
Whether in any of these cases the professio could 
be made in absence is not stated, but we know 
that in exceptional cases even the application ot 
a candidate for office might be a professio absentis. 

2 Prof. Elmore finds the declaration made by 


The argument is doubly precarious. 


If Cicero’s professto was 


a tutor in behalf of pupilius or pupilla more intel- 
ligible if it was a return of property. The point 
is far from conclusive, as a ¢utoy would represent 
his ward in all matters, public or private, where 
the latter could not appear for himself. It 
would have been well worth while for orphans 
and widows to apply for a zutor under the lex 
Atilia for the sake of the frumentations alone 
(conf, lex Salpens. c. 29). 
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not the same as that on the Table, it falls to the ground; and if the third sec- 
tion only of the Table belongs to the lex municipalts, the subject of Cicero’s 
enquiry, its date need not coincide with that of the other sections. Prof. Elmore 
meets none of the difficulties in the way of referring Cicero’s words to a law 
already passed,! and leaves exactly where they were the reasons for placing the 
municipal law after Caesar’s return from Spain in September 45. 

III. As parts of an important legislative programme carried out by Caesar 
between the end of July and the beginning of November 46, Prof. Elmore 
includes (a) a recensus or enumeration of the Roman population,” conducted not 
by census officials, but on administrative lines borrowed from Egypt, and showing, 
if I understand him rightly, a total of 320,000 citizens, or, as he prefers to put 
it, citizen families. What the precise object of this enumeration was, is not 
made clear, nor why it took the place of a regular census, for though Prof. Elmore 
asserts that the censorship had practically broken down, it is proved by the 
third section of the Table that a periodical census in the technical sense was to 
bea part of Caesar’s régime tum cum censor aliusue quis magistratus Romae censum 
popult aget (v. 144). 

(0) Separate and distinct from the recensus, but, like it, borrowed from the 
Egyptian administration, was a system of annual property returns, compulsory 
on all persons ‘ who had a certain amount of property.’ The object of these 
annual professiones, alluded to, as we have seen, in Cicero’s letters to Atticus 
and Tiro, was primarily to secure a potential basis for future direct taxation, 
though it might also be used for more immediate ends.? Of these latter, the 
most important was, in Prof. Elmore’s view, the needed reform in the frumen- 
tation system, which the authorities clearly assign tothis year. While strongly 
repudiating the view that this reform was based upon, and indeed (except for 
the method of subsortitio) identical with the recensus popult, he himself relegates 
the whole scheme of reform, both as regards principle and execution, to a single 
provision of the law establishing the system of annual property returns or 
professiones. Caesar’s solution, he declares, ‘ consisted essentially in excluding 
from free grain those who had a certain amount of property.’ This at once 
gives us a satisfactory explanation of the collective exclusion of all the profess 
from the corn distribution. As long as these were regarded as ‘ineligibles seeking 
a substitute place on the list by the chance of the lot,’ their exclusion could 


1 If in January 45, the date of the letter to 
Lepta, the law had already been in operation 
for three months, it is inconceivable that Seleu- 
cus, Lepta and Cicero would have been in the 
dark about a point in which the two former 
were evidently personally interested. Why again 
should Cicero have troubled Balbus about a 
matter which any clerk at the aervarium could 
have cleared up in a moment ? 

2 No doubt Prof. Elmore limits the vecensus to 
the citizen population, but his language is some- 
times vague, and he overlooks the fact that the 
elimination of aliens would in itself involve some- 
thing of an éféraous. 


3 The assertion does not strike me as very 
convincing that the new plan, by which the 
maintenance of streets was made a charge upon 
abutting properties, would have been unwork- 
able without accurate property records. The 
only essential point in this case was the owner- 
ship of the particular house property in question. 

* Prof. Elmore is not the first to regard the 
professiones as returns of property. The late 
Prof. Shuckburgh, in his note to Suet. Aug. 40, 
says: ‘ The lex Iulia municipalis imposed a penalty 
on the giving of corn to any whose names were 
on the property returns lists, ' 
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have been at best qualified and temporary, whereas, if they were property owners, 
we get at once the essence of Caesar’s reform. 

This theory has the doubtful merit of extreme simplicity, and it at least 
recognizes, as those of Hirschfeld, Legras and Nap do not, that the first section 
of the Table has a direct bearing upon Caesar’s reform of the frumentations. 
It in fact does more, for instead of making the system of professiones an adjunct 
to the reform, it represents it asa scheme of much wider application, including 
among other objects the desired reduction in the number of cornrecipients. It 
has also, its author claims, the advantage of showing intelligibly how this 
reduction, wrongly assigned by Suetonius to the recensus, was really effected. 

I take the last point first. As property owners were to be excluded from 
the frumentations, all coming under that designation had to make returns, and 
the number of profess amounted to 170,000. As the vecensus had already given 
the total citizen population as 320,000, and as all citizens availed themselves of 
the privilege of receiving free corn, the result was a reduction of rvecipientes from 
320,000 to 150,000. But the latter number, instead of being a maximum, obtained 
by some selective process in the rvecensus, was a mere residue produced by the 
elimination of the profitentes. It is not surprising that throughout his article 
Prof. Elmore ignores the whole passage of Suetonius (Jul. 41) except his 
description of the vecensus. Who, on his theory, were the recensi and if he 
replies ‘the 150,000 recipients,’ why were they so called, if they did not owe 
their origin tothe vecensus ? Howagain could there be vacancies, which needed 
filling (conf. 72 demortuorum locum) in a number which was a mere balance 
between an ascertained total and an ascertained deduction from it? Once 
more, even if this reduced number of recifientes was intended to be a fixed one, 
who were the on recensi from whom an annual subsortitio was to import fresh 
members into the list? If they came from the 170,000 frofess?, and it is hard 
to see from what other source they could be taken, we should have to assume an 
annual violation of the supposed principle on which the reform was based. 

But apart from inconsistency with Suetonius, this theory depends abso- 
lutely for its cohesion on the assumption, not only that ‘every citizen was 
entitled to receive grain free of charge,’! but that ‘every citizen availed himself of 
the opportunity.’ Without this assumption, the 320,000 corn recipients would 
not coincide with the total citizen population ; the reduction from 320,000 to 
150,000 could not have been effected as suggested, and above all, the collective 
exclusion of all rofessi becomes not more but far less intelligible than it was 
before. Not only however does such an assumption seem in the highest 
degree improbable, but, as we have seen, the only passage which Prof. Elmore 
can site in support of it, rightly interpreted, disproves it (Dio. Cass. 38, 13, I). 

In Prof. Elmore’s opinion the whole citizen population of Rome consisted 
of 170,000 persons who, having made declarations of property, were now 
excluded from the frumentations, and a residue of 150,000 who, having made 


1 In my opinion Legras completely fails to at reduced price or free of charge, was a 
make it probable that the receipt of corn, either quisite involved in the citizenship. 
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no such declaration, were the sole vecipientes. But he does not make it clear 
whether the profitentes were all owners of property, or all owners of property 
over a certain amount. In neither case, as already pointed out, could the 
ranks of the vecipientes have been recruited from outside without violating the 
principle involved in the classification. But, putting this on one side, if the 
the 150,000 were those without property, what marked them out? If it was 
the mere failure to make a return, so lax a system would have made the 
number much larger. It would surely have been necessary for all to make a 
professio, those with property declaring its amount, those without property 
making a statement to that effect. But there is no indication of this in the 
law, which excludes all professi without distinction. On the other hand, if, as 
Prof. Elmore says in one place, the profitentes were those who ‘ had a certain 
amount of property,’ it is still more obvious that all would have been required 
to make a professio in order to distinguish those whose property was respectively 
above and below the specified amount. If Prof. Elmore had thought out his 
own scheme a little more carefully, he would perhaps have been less confident 
that it explains so satisfactorily the exclusion of the profitentes from the corn 
distribution. 

It is, I suppose, conceivable (though not any more than the employment 
of a lex satura, what we should expect to find in Caesar’s methods) that he 
dovetailed his frumentation reform into a more general scheme of property 
returns. But in that case, unless we are prepared to accept the view that men 
like Cicero were in the habit of receiving free corn, the provisions as to posting 
declarations in the Forum, and excluding those who made them from the 
distribution, would have been framed differently. The entry in the public 
records, if there was any idea of taxation based on the returns, would of 
course include all the profess?, but the list in the Forum, having reference only 
to the corn distribution,? would only include those among the professt who had 
hitherto belonged to the corn receiving class,? and only these would be affected 
by the excluding clause. 

By one difficulty alone in the way of accepting his version of Caesar’s 
reform does Prof. Elmore feel seriously embarrassed, and his reply to it is 
pathetic. We are asked to believe that 170,000 property owners made 
professiones every year, and that the time for making them began on June I. 
Even if we assume, what we clearly ought not to assume, that returns might 
be made on every day till the end of year, it would mean that 800 returns 


i If it was really the case that 170,000 families 
owned property at Rome, and only 150,000 did 
not, the social and economic conditions must 
have been extraordinarily favourable. I do not 
of course suggest that the 320,000 persons, who 
received corn till 46 B.c., were all without 
property, or that the prejitentes, belonging to the 
excluded 170,000, did not include in their 
declaration some statement of means. But, 
whatever view of the professiones is adopted, it is 
necessary to assume that the details were set 


forth in the lost portion of the law. 

2 This is proved by the time when, and the 
place where the list was to be posted; cum 
frumentum populo dabitur, ibei ubei frumentum populo 
dabitur, 

3 Even on Prof. Elmore’s own showing, it 
was aclumsy superfluity to include all projitentes 
in the Forum list, since in his view the pupilit 
and pupillae were not eligible for receiving corn. 
These unfortunates seem destined to be a thorn 
in the side of every hypothesis, 
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would have to be made every day, and as it is clear that only one magistrate 
at a time received the returns, twelve hours’ attendance on each of the 212 
days would allow less than a minute for each professio. In addition to this, the 
170,000 names as well as the returns made were to be posted up on a notice 
board in the Forum so as to be legible to the public. There are other points, 
but I need not multiply the impossibilities. Prof. Elmore admits that it was 
a large number to deal with, probably larger than was foreseen, but he feels 
sure that nothing unreasonable would be required of magistrates or declarants, 
and that every latitude demanded by the practical circumstances of the case 
would be allowed in complying with the law. May we suggest that perhaps 
after all Caesar was not quite such a tiro in legislation as this apology implies, 
and that he did not try to kill quite so many birds with one stone? By all 
means let us admit the new property returns, perhaps transplanted from Egypt, 
which taxed Cicero’s memory, but for the frumentation reform, to which lines 
I to 19 of the Table clearly refer, let us follow the authorities. 
E. G. Harpy. 


Jesus CoLLEGE, OXFORD. 


1] am a little suspicious of these supposed 
transplantations of perfectly obvious institutions 
from outside. A similar attempt was made by 
Legras to show that the second section of the 
Table owed much to'a Baoihxds vouos of Per- 
gamum. In that case it was possible to apply 


the test of a close comparison between the two 
documents, not, I think, to the advantage of 
Legras’ view. In the present instance we have 
very scanty details as to the vecensus and none as 
to the professtones with which to compare the two 
Egyptian droypagat. 


‘ANCIENT NOTAE’ AND LATIN TEXTS. 


Tue abbreviation-symbols of the Romans, found in ancient uncial MSS., 
may be roughly divided into three classes: 

(x) Those peculiar to juristic writing, e.g. R.P. ‘res priuata’ (any case), 
Q.D.R.A. ‘qua de re agitur.’ They are properly called ‘ notae iuris.’ They 
abound in the famous Verona MS. of Gaius (uncial, ‘ fifth century’). 

(2) A few used in histories, etc., e.g. R.P. ‘respublica’ (any case), Q. 
‘Quintus’ (any case). Valerius Probus, who compiled a manual of ancient 
Notae, calls this class ‘notae publicae.’ They appear in such MSS. as the 
codex Puteanus of Livy (uncial, ‘fifth century’); and since they have been 
transferred into modern editions of the Latin historians, etc., no one is at a 
loss to interpret them nowadays, although they puzzled mediaeval scribes. 

(3) Symbols of ordinary words of frequent occurrence in any type of 
literature, e.g. QO. ‘que.’ It is this class which is the subject of this article. 

All three classes are often included in the term ‘ notae iuris,’ and not 
wholly without reason. For all are freely used in the Verona Gaius (the best 
list of them will be found at the end of Studemund’s apograph of this MS.) and 
in the extant uncial fragments of the Roman jurists. But it seems better to 
use the wider term ‘ancient Notae’: i.e. the symbols current in the Roman 
Empire, as distinguished on the one hand from the symbols used by mediaeval 
scribes, and on the other from the Christian symbols of ‘ nomina sacra’ like 
Deus, Dominus, Spiritus Sanctus. 

How far did the misinterpretation of these ‘ancient Notae’ by mediaeval 
transcribers cause corruption of Latin texts? Editors of legal texts have long 
been aware of the danger. Editors of historical texts have been advised of it 
by Shipley’s useful monograph: Certain Sources of Corruption in Latin MSS. 
(Macmillan, New York, 1904). Shipley compares the uncial text of the codex 
Puteanus with the minuscule text of its ninth century Tours transcript (Vat. 
Reg. Lat. 762), and shows in detail how the misinterpretation of the unfamiliar 
ancient ‘ notae publicae’ has played havoc here and there with Livy’s sentences. 
All editors of Latin historians (and of other authors, too) should study his 
instructive examples. What remains for us to consider here is the part played 
by the third class of ‘ancient Notae,’ the symbols of words common to all types 
of literature, the ‘ notae communes’ as they may be called. 

From Studemund’s account of these ancient symbols and from my account 
(in Notae Latinae) of mediaeval symbols we may make a rough list of the 
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ancient ‘ notae communes’ which would be most likely to be misinterpreted 
by mediaeval transcribers. (I put in parentheses the probable forms which 
misinterpretation would take :) 


AT ‘autem’ (atev, aut, at). | OP ‘quippe.’ 

DD ‘ deinde ’ (David), OR ‘quare’ (cur, quacritur). 
E’ ‘eius’ (e, est). OS ‘quasi’ (quis). 

EG ‘ergo’ (¢go). OT ‘ quoties’ (quot). 

ET ‘etiam’ (¢t, eset). QU ‘ quamuis’ (cum). 

H ‘heres’ (hacc). SC ‘sicut? (?). 

1G ‘igitur.’ S (with I above) ‘sint.’ 
MG ‘ magis,’ SS ‘suprascriptus’ (swis). 
N (or with O above) ‘noster, -tri,’ etc. | ST ‘sententia, ae,’ etc., ‘satis’ (sunt). 
_ (non). . TM ‘tamen’ (tum, tantum). 
O ‘ oportet ’ (0): TT ‘tantum’ (fo?), 

QA ‘quia’ (qua, quam). U ‘uel,’ ¢ ut’ (wm). 

OB ‘ quibus.’ UU ‘ uelut.’ 


OD ‘ quidem’ (quod). 

When the stroke traversed the letter (or letters), instead of being written 
above, the symbol was indistinguishable from a deletion, and might be omitted. 
Quidem, if expressed by QOD traversed by an oblique stroke, would be as 
likely to be passed over altogether by a mediaeval transcriber as to be rendered 
by quod. The following symbols usually show this traversed form, and would 
be productive of omissions in transcripts: 


D ‘dico’ (any person Singular). R ‘respondeo’ (any person Singular), 
DD ‘dico’ (any person Plural). ‘res’ (any case Singular). 
I ‘inter’ (in). RR ‘respondeo’ (any person Plural), 
N (often preceded by E) ‘enim.’ ‘res’ (any person Plural). 


S ‘sed,’ ‘secundum.’ 


When the oblique stroke traversed the shaft, and not the body of a 
letter, omission would be less likely, e.g. : 

N ‘nam’ (no1). | QO ‘quod’ (quia, gui, que, or quae). 

Since these ancient abbreviation-symbols had become obsolete (or, in some 
cases, had changed their meaning) in mediaeval times, there was danger of 
great confusion when an ancient exemplar, which made any considerable use 
of them, was transcribed into Caroline (or other) minuscule. Editors of Latin 
texts have hitherto ignored this danger, believing that it was only into juristic 
MSS. that these ‘notae communes’ were admitted by ancient scribes. The 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus of Cicero’s speeches (with its occasional TB ‘tibi,’ 
QD ‘quidem,’ etc.) has challenged this theory; and in a recent article in 
Classical Philology (X1.270), A New Clue to the Emendation of Latin Texts, I have 
described an uncial MS. of the grammarian Marius Victorinus which used them 
very freely. This MS. (the archetype) is now lost, but is reflected, as in 
a mirror, in a ninth-century Lorsch transcript (Vat. Pal. Lat. 1753), where 
most of the symbols appear unchanged in their uncial form. The conscien- 
tiousness (or timidity) of the German transcribers has in this case saved the 
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text from serious corruption, and Keil (Gram. Lat. VI.) could have got even 
nearer to the ‘ipsa uerba’ of the grammarian if he had better understood the 
history of the text’s tradition. But to appreciate the confusion that might have 
resulted, we have only to confine our attention to the second best MS. (Keil’s B), 
a transcript possibly made at Corbie. The French scribes of B have attempted, 
as would nine out of ten scribes, to expand the unfamiliar abbreviation. They 
render, with fatal consistency, the ‘autem’ symbol by at, the ‘quamuis’ 
symbol by cum, the ‘ quidem ’ symbol by quod, the ‘ etiam’ symbol by e#, and so 
on. There was in the archetype a curious symbol of contra (a word symbolized 
in many ways both in ancient and mediaeval times) which resembled an 
initial Q (with stroke above). The transcribers substitute guae or quoque or 
other words beginning with the letter 7; and so a remark like trochaeus autem 
contra (p. 42, 1. 19K.), ‘ the trochee however follows the contrary order’ (to the 
iambus), becomes trochaeus autem qui. 

I can now produce another specimen, not so clear and unimpaired, of the 
mediaeval transcription of an exemplar with ‘ancient Notae.’ The archetype 
of our MSS. of Cassiodorus de Orthographia (was it a Vivarium copy ?) 
undoubtedly used them. By a piece of good fortune, we have a check on the 
accuracy of a portion, the extracts from Martyrius (see Keil, Gram. Lat. VI., 
pp. 165 sqq.), and thus know for certain that Cassiodorus wrote etiam 
(e.g. 171, 12; 184, 2; 196, 1) where our (tenth century) MSS. offer esse or e¢ or 
the like; tamen (e.g. 175, 6) where they offer tantwm, and so on. Indeed the 
symbols have contrived now and then to survive in one or other of the 
transcripts: e.g. at ‘autem’ (178, 5); ii ‘noster, -tri,’ etc. (179, 2); the ‘quod’ 
symbol (183, 10) ; tt ‘tantum’ (185, 5); qp ‘quippe’ (195, 6). And this gives 
us a clue to the emendation of the other sections of this grammatical work of 
Cassiodorus. Whether the same clue can be helpful in his theological works 
his future editors would do well to consider. 

Palaeography has had so scant recognition from editors of Latin texts 
that it may be unnecessary to add a warning against too great expectations 
from this new clue. Little is known, as yet, of the history of these ancient 
Notae, but it seems doubtful whether they were much used outside of technical 
treatises (on law, grammar, etc.) and quite unlikely that they played a part in 
the transmission of such texts as Virgil’s or Horace’s poems. However there 
is material available for a fuller knowledge of them, and it may be that we shall 
in time be able to date and locate them almost as accurately as mediaeval 
symbols. And wherever we can be sure of their presence in an archetype, 
conjectural emendation passes from conjecture to certainty. Out of half-a- 
dozen rival ways of emending a corrupt sentence we can approve with certainty 
that emendation which substitutes etiam for et, autem for at, quidem tor quod, 
guia for qua, contra for quae, and so on. 

Indeed, when once Palaeography’s weapons become sharpened—to use 
Traube’s phrase—what may not become attainable! An editorial note in the 


1 At p. 80, 1. 16, this suggests the emendation qui contra in catalecticts, 
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Classical Review of May, 1902 (XVI. 193) commends to the New Palaeographical 
Society the collection of ‘the (Latin) alphabets and chief sigla current at 
different periods and in different places’ and imagines a Latin text whose 
complicated history might be successfully unravelled with the help of this 
knowledge: ‘an archetype in rustic capitals was copied by a Merovingian 
scribe, and from this copy another made in Caroline minuscule which was in 
its turn the exemplar of a thirteenth-century German scribe, whose copy was 
finally the source of a fifteenth-century Italian MS.’ An imposing problem! 
And only two clues, letter-forms and abbreviation-symbols ; not e.g. spelling. 
But when once the palaeographical expert becomes equipped with a full 
knowledge of all the ‘tricks and manners’ of the leading scriptoriums (even 
such minutiae as omission-symbols, quire-marks, ‘ overflow ’ clauses, etc.), he 
will solve problems far more intricate. He will track the course of a text’s 
transmission with quite uncanny minuteness: ‘the (lost) archetype was written 
in uncials in Cassiodorus’ time, probably in a South Italian monastery (such 
as Cassiodorus’ foundation, Vivarium) not remote from Greek influence; it 
passed to Bobbio in North Italy, where in the middle of the eighth century a 
(lost) transcript was made in the mongrel (half-Italian, half-Irish) minuscule 
of Bobbio; the Bobbio transcript was the exemplar of a slightly later MS. 
written at St. Gall in the peculiar type affected by the scribe Winithar, a MS. 
which was discovered by an Italian Humanist, and served as exemplar for 
various fifteenth-century Italian copies; another transcript (now lost) of the 
Bobbio MS. was made at Fulda in Anglo-Saxon script at the beginning of 
the ninth century; a transcript of the Fulda exemplar made at Mayence in 
the first half of the tenth century became the exemplar of various eleventh and 
twelfth century German copies,’ etc. He may even become able to assign 
various corruptions of the text to the several transcribers. When this stage 
has been reached, how strange and remote will seem the time when a reading 
could still be recommended because ‘it has manuscript authority, being one of 
the variants enumerated in the large critical edition of the text’! And how 
easy and convincing (within limits) will textual emendation become! As easy 
as Latin Scholarship is now becoming (from A to D) with the help of the 
Thesaurus. 

What we need is a Bulletin for Latin Palaeography, in which every student 
of Latin MSS. can publish the statistics, slight or weighty, that he has been 
able to collect. It was the accumulation in Woelfflin’s Archiv of statistics of 
Latin words and constructions which paved the way for the Thesaurus. 
Perhaps the New Palaeographical Society will find means of giving us what is 
needed. 

W. M. Linpsay. 


THE FAVESTZS OF VARY: 


One day towards the end of the eighth century the scribe of cod, Paris. Lat. 
7530, a miscellany to which we owe the cavmen de figuris (anth. Lat. Ries. 485, 
P. L. M. Baehr. III pp. 273-85), began to copy out for us, on the 28th leaf of the 
MS, the Thyestes of Varius. He transcribed the title and the prefatory note, which 
run thus: INCIPIT THVESTA VARII. Lucius Varius cognomento Rufus Thyesten 
tvagoediam (tvaged . . . cod.) magna curva absolutam (absoluto cod.) post Actiacam uictoviam 
Augustt (aug . . . cod.) ludis eius in scaena edidit, pro qua fabula sestertium deciens accepit. 
Then he changed his mind: he proceeded with a list of the xotae employed by Probus 
and Aristarchus, and the masterpiece of Roman tragedy has rejoined its author in 
the shades, 

This testimony is cited, though not always fully or accurately, in the ordinary 
books of reference ; and if for any reason I wished to confer the Thyestes on another 
than L. Varius, my first business would be to impugn the credit of this testimony. 
If I could not, I must renounce my design. Simply to say nothing about it, and 
hope that nobody else would say anything either, is an alternative which would not 
occur to me, 

Mr Garrod ‘would fain know who wrote the tragedy Thyestes’, and in C.Q. X 
pp. 206-21 he sets forth the process by which he has persuaded himself that its true 
author was the Varus of Virgil’s bucolics, whom Donatus and others call Alfenus 
Varus and whom some have identified with the consul suffectus of 39 B.c. and the 
eminent jurist. He began his enquiry, he says, in a very natural and obvious fashion. 


‘I asked myself, Who is the first person who mentions the Thyestes ? and “ It 
would be strange”, I said, ‘‘ if Horace, who so often mentions Varius, says nothing of 
the Thyestes”. Let ussee. In the Odes (I 6 1-2) Varius is the “bird of Maeonian 
song”... Varius is an epic poet; and wherever else Horace mentions him, it is as 
an epic poet, or at any rate in company with epic poets.’ 


Horace’s words are*‘scriberis{Vario fortis et hostium | uictor Maeonii carminis 
alite’, and I-do not find it strange{that he says nothing of the Thyestes. I think that 
Agrippa’s wars were an epic rather than a tragic theme, and that Varius’ chief 
qualification for putting them into verse was not the success with which he had 
portrayed a cannibal banquet. MHorace’s allusion to the Thyestes of Varius comes in 
more aptly and gracefully at verse 8, ‘nos, Agrippa, neque haec dicere.. . . nec 
sacuam Pelopis domum | conamur tenues grandia’. 


‘Sat. I 10 43-4 is significant : “ forte epos acer | ut nemo Varius ducit”. Nota 
word about Varius’ tragedy. But worse than that. Varius is mentioned here not 
only as an epic poet, but as the epic poet par excellence: while in the very sentence 
before Pollio is mentioned as the tragic poet par excellence—as though Ben Jonson, 
say, had left iton record that Marlowe was the prince of tragedians; but for sonnets 
one must go to Shakespeare.’ 


The first book of Horace’s satires was published about the year 35 B.c.; the 
Thyestes of Varius was produced in the year 29. In these circumstances Mr Garrod 
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deems it significant that there is not a word about Varius’ tragedy in seym. I 
10 43 Sq. 

‘Nor do I think that the chagrin, which might well be forgiven here to Varius, 
was much likely to be appeased if he had turned from Sat. I 10 43-4 to Ars 
Poetica 90-91, where “ The Banquet of Thyestes’’, Horace writes, ‘resents a narration 
in bourgeois (fviuatis) verse about fit for the comic stage”. The author of Rome’s 
greatest tragedy could hardly have read that without some feeling of uneasiness.’ 


He could hardly have read it at all, to judge from Mr Garrod’s next sentence: 


‘(A Thyestes of Varius could not have been unknown to Horace, had it ever 
existed: for Varius was already dead when Horace wrote II Epp. III 55.)’ 


II Epp. III is the same poem which Mr Garrod, with elegant variety, called Azs 
Poetica a moment before and will call ‘ The Epistle to the Pisos’ a moment later. If 
Varius was already dead when Horace wrote the 55th verse of it, we need not 
consider how he would have felt ‘if he had turned from Sat. I 10 43-4’ to the goth 
and gist. But why Horace’s just remark that Thyestes is no theme for treatment in 
a mean style should cause uneasiness to a dear friend whom he had often praised and 
whose own Thyestes must have been executed in a style the reverse of mean, Mr 
Garrod leaves us guessing. He goes on to observe that the ars poetica, though mainly 
concerned with tragedy, contains no mention of the Thyestes of Varius. It contains 
no mention of any work by a Latin author. 

Fortified by the silence of Horace, Mr Garrod proceeds to passages where either 
Varius or Varus is named as the author of the Thyestes or at any rate as a writer of 
tragedy. He ranges them in order of date; but it will conduce to clearness if I 
divide the examples of Vavius from those of Vavus, and take the former, as the more 
numerous, first. 

The Thyestes is ascribed to Varius in Tac. dial. 12 ‘Medea Ouidii aut Vavii 
Thyestes’ and Quint. imst. X 1 98 ‘iam Vavii Thyestes cuilibet Graecarum comparari 
potest’. Mr Garrod wishes to set aside the first example on the plea that the MSS 
of the dialogus are late and imperfectly known, and the second because he thinks it 
can be made quite certain that Quintilian himself wrote Vavz in the genitive whether 
the nominative were Varus or Vaviws. He says that he examined the first six books 
of the dust. ovat. in order to find out for himself how often Quintilian preferred -2 to 
-t in the genitive of proper names in -ius; and he has drawn up a list containing 
three false references and omitting one of the few examples relevant to his contention, 
VI 3 61 Fabi. Examining MSS of the roth and 11th centuries is no very likely way 
to find out the spelling of the 1st ; and moreover it is not for ‘names in -7us’ that he 
must prove his point, but for names in -1ws which are tribrachs. Such forms asa 
gen.jVavi from a nom. Vdvius are common and indeed usual in inscriptions, but the 
only classical authors known to have employed them are Propertius, who has 
Dect Mavi Tati, and Ovid in one place (fast. I 260 Tati) where he is echoing 
Propertius : when Horace makes Cafvi from Caprius he scans it Capvi; and editors 
have no right to assume that Titi (al. Titus) in Nouius ap. Non. p. 455 is the gen. of 
Titius, nor to elicit Now from noutt lanus in Lucilius ib. p. 25. In Quintilian’s own 
time Lucan, who under metrical compulsion has Domiti Minici Hortensi Servton, wrote 
Marit where the metre left him free, and Silius, like Propertius himself, wrote 
Fabii; from common nouns of the same termination and scansion Ovid and Lucan 
have*gladi, Statius Silius Lucan and even Virgil fluw, nobody fluut nor gladi nor 
geni®nor modi€nor vadi. None of Mr Garrod’s examples are pertinent but V 9 13 
Spuvi and 11 15 Mari. He thinks that the Ambrosian MS, if we had it at X 1 98, 
would there give Vavi for Vavii; but at V 11 15 it gives Maru, and at g 13 its 
original reading seems to have been neither Spuvw nor Spuri. 
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Next we come to passages where the Thyestes itself is not named but where 
Varius is mentioned as a tragedian. In the first four centuries Mr Garrod (p. 209) 
can find only two, Quint. III 8 45 ‘Atreus apud Vavium’ and Mart. VIII 18 7 
‘ Vavio cessit Romani laude coturni (Maro)’; but since he includes commentators 
and means to cite Philargyrius he should also cite Porphyrion ad Hor. cavm. 161 
‘fuit autem L. Varius et epici carminis et tragoediarum et elegiorum auctor’, for this 
example at least is no error of transcription, and he cannot substitute Vavus as he 
substitutes Vavum in Quintilian and Vavo in Martial. ‘The evidence of MSS’ he 
says ‘is, in this matter, utterly untrustworthy’, and he begins his paper (p. 206) 
with remarks, which I will now examine, on the frequent confusion of these two 
names, 


‘The name of Varus occurs five times in Vergil: and twice (Ecl. VI 12, 1X 35) 
out of these five times the oldest Latin MSS which we possess have confounded it 
with that of Varius.’ 


The five verses in which Varus occurs are VI 7, 10, 12, IX 26, 27, and consequently 
IX 35 is not one of them. The true statement of facts is the following. Vavus 
occurs in five places, and only in one has a capital MS substituted Vavius. Varius 
occurs only in one, and in that place a capital MS has substituted Vavus. The 
proportion of errors to instances is therefore 20 per cent in the one case, cent 
per cent in the other.! 


‘In the Vitae Vergilianae, recently edited with an adequate Apparatus Criticus, 
the names Varus and Varius are found, I think, twenty-eight times; and twenty-two 
times out of these twenty-eight all, or most, of our MSS have confused them.’ 


The fullest apparatus criticus is in J. Brummer’s edition of 1912, where the names 
are found in 29 places and confused in 16. Mr Garrod apparently uses E. Diehl’s 
edition of 1911, which admits the interpolated Donatus and excludes the abridgment : 
if so, his count of examples is still rather too low and his count of confusions too 
high. My present concern however is not with his arithmetic but with the phrasing 
by which he has obscured the true state of affairs. The state of affairs, in Brummer’s 
collection, and with little difference in Diehl’s,is this. Varus occurs in 14 places, and 
only once does any MS corrupt it to Vavius. Varius occurs in 15 places, and in 
every one of them it is corrupted to Vavus by some or most or all of the MSS. 

The reader wonders, and Mr Garrod, whom I should not judge to be skilled in 
self-analysis, must also wonder, why he has huddled away this salient contrast, so 
material to the question at issue, under a counterpane of indeterminate language. 
But I have long dwelt among men and I see the reason plain enough. It is because 
coming events cast their shadows before. Mr Garrod is going to say on the next 
page, in support of his thesis, ‘ Bear in mind . . . how much greater for a scribe was 
the temptation to change Vayvum to Varium than to make the inverse change’; and if 
he now allows himself to notice how scribes really behaved, he will be unable to 
cherish this delusion or to bid us bear it in mind. Instinct, more sensitive to danger 
than the conscious intellect, takes alarm betimes; and the pen automatically glides 
into a form of words which will help the truth to escape detection. 

After some inexact observations on Quintilian and Martial he adds that ‘the 
MSS of Horace tell a like tale’, They tell a tale like mine and unlike Mr Garrod’s. 
Varus occurs in two verses of Horace, and none of Keller’s MSS corrupt it to 
Vavrius in either. Varius occurs in eleven verses, and in eight of them a large number 
of MSS corrupt it to Vavus. Mr Garrod himself on p. 209 makes the innocent 

1 In Seruius’ notes on these passages Varus and is always corrupted to Varus in one or more 


occurs 14 times and is never corrupted in any of MSS; and that though Seruius is inculcating 
Thilo’s MSS to Varius: Varius occurs 5 times the distinction. 
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remark that in Philargyrius’ note on Verg. buc, VIII 6, though the name Varus 
occurs nearly a dozen times, the MSS, ‘ oddly enough’, never blunder into Vartus, 

I have said enough to show that where MSS give Vavius we must hesitate before 
changing it to Varus, but that where they give Vavus we may change it to Varwus 
without much scruple. Mr Garrod inverts this principle. He contends that at 
Quint. III 8 45 and Mart. VIII 18 7 the scribes have written Vavius for Varvus, which 
they hardly ever do, and he will refuse to allow that at laud. Pis. 239 they have 
written Vavus for Varius, though it is their usual habit. 

Now follow ithe examples of Vavus, and the first passage is one where no 
question of clerical error arises. Philargyrius at Verg. buc. VIII 6 makes mention 
of Alfenus Varus and adds ‘eiusdem autem Vari est tragoedia Thyestes omnibus 
tragicis praeferenda, aliud nihil eius habetur’. The Seruius Danielis at duc. IX 35 
is diametrically adverse, ‘ Varius poeta fuit . . . Varus dux fuit, cui supra blanditur, 
qui nulla carmina scripsit. nonnulli sane Alfenum Varum uolunt, qui licet iuris- 
consultus et successor Seruii Sulpicii esset, etiam carmina aliqua! composuisse 
dicitur ’; but Mr Garrod cannot hesitate an instant which to believe. Philargyrius 
has given the correct answer ; he is a good boy, and goes to the top of the class. 


‘Let no one tell me that Philargyrius did not know what he was saying. He 
knew perfectly well. And he knew that, when he said “ Varus”’, there.were people 
about—already in the fourth century as to-day—who would exclaim at once, “ The 
fool has confused Varus and Varius”’.’ 


This is on p. 210: turn over one leaf and look at p. 213. O the heavy change! 
Philargyrius has been naughty, he has refused to say what Mr Garrod wished to 
hear ; so now he stands in the corner with his face to the wall. 


‘ Philargyrius has muddled his notes—or we have the notes of some unintelligent 
student who attended his lectures.’ 


And it is not upon two different annotations of Philargyrius’ that Mr Garrod 
pronounces these two different judgments ; it is upon the same annotation, duc. VIII 6. 
Ebal and Gerizim are one mount. Far be it from me to say that the words ‘ eiusdem 
autem Vari est tragoedia Thyestes’ are the note of some unintelligent student who 
attended Philargyrius’ lectures; but if anyone does care to say so, Mr Garrod 
cannot object. For my own part I think that Philargyrius was quite unintelligent 
enough to write the note himself: you can hardly expect a man to know Varius from 
Varus when he does not know Daphnis from Daphne. 
The next passage is laud. Pison. 237-42: 


nec sua Vergilio permisit carmina soli. 

Maecenas tragico quatientem pulpita gestu 

erexit Vavum, Maecenas alta Thoantis 

eruit et populis ostendit nomina Grais, 240 
carmina Romanis etiam resonantia chordis 
Ausoniamque chelyn gracilis patefecit Horati. 


A list of poets who owed their rise to Maecenas. Virgil and Horace are two; 
a third is a Greek not otherwise known to us, with a romantic name; the fourth, 
according to the MSS, is a tragedian named Varus. Alfenus Varus, if we believe 


1 Mr Garrod, when the fit is on him, thinks it this view? Yes, so Mr Garrod says: these 
likely that caymina aliqua means the most famous _ passages ‘ furnish evidence that at an early date 
of Latin tragedies; and ‘in support of this view’ the ascription of the Thyestes to Varius was 
(p. 210) he cites the story of Donatusand Seruius called in question’; and therefore it is likely 
that the Thyestes, though published under Varius’ that the carmina aliqua ascribed to Alfenus Varus 
name, was composed by Virgil. In support of were the Thyestes, 
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Philargyrius, wrote one tragedy; but the Varus of Jawd. Pts. 239 cannot be the 
Varus of the bucolics, who, far from finding, like Virgil, a patron in Maecenas, 
anticipated Maecenas in patronising Virgil, and was employed almost as early as he 
in the public service. Mr Garrod at any rate ought to have some difficulty in 
identifying the two, for he opines, or will opine on p. 214, that Varus was senex 
(Hor. efod. V 57) by the year 30 B.c. or thereabouts, and therefore probably a good 
deal older than Maecenas: I say nothing yet of a much more terrible surprise 
which he has in store for himself on pp. 215 sq. Editors have hitherto assumed 
that this verse is one of the innumerable places where scribes have written Varus for 
Varius. Varius is known to have been a tragic poet, Maecenas is known to have 
been his patron, and just as he and Maecenas and Virgil and Horace are here 
conjoined by the laudator Pisonis, so are they by Martial XII 4 1 sq. ‘quod Flacco 
Varioque fuit summoque Maroni | Maecenas’. 

But Mr Garrod does identify, at any rate for the nonce, this Varus of laud. 
Pis. 239 with Virgil’s; and further he has no doubt (p. 207) ‘ that Ovid IV Pont. 16 31 
is a reference—and an almost contemporary reference—to the same poem and poet’, 
I have very grave doubt; but the doubt of Mr Garrod, if he had known at p. 207 
what he was going to write on p. 215, would have been much graver than mine, In 
a long list of poets contemporary with himself Ovid has the line 


cum Varus Gracchusque darent fera dicta tyrannis. 


Gracchus is known from Priscian and Nonius as the author of an Atalanta, a 
Peliades, and a Thyestes. The best MSS and most of the editors give Vavus, and 
there is no advantage in writing Varius, for L. Varius Rufus cannot well be the 
tragedian meant. Of all the other poets here enumerated none is known to have 
been much older than Ovid, except Domitius Marsus, who heads the roll; none of 
them is known to have died very long before this poem was written; and a catalogue 
which excludes even Propertius is not likely to have included Varius. But when 
Mr Garrod identifies this Varus, Ovid’s contemporary, with the Varus of Virgil, he 
reminds me of a story in Suetonius about the emperor Claudius: ‘inter cetera in eo 
mirati sunt homines et obliuionem et inconsiderantiam, uel ut Graece dicam perewpiav 
et adBdeliav. occisa Messalina, paulo post quam in triclinio decubuit, cur domina 
non ueniret requisiit’. Virgil’s Varus, it will shortly transpire, was put to death by 
Mr Garrod’s orders when Ovid was quite a boy. Ovid’s Varus may be one of the > 
many poets in this list who are otherwise unheard-of ; or perhaps he is heard of once 
again. Philargyrius at Verg. buc. II 70 quotes an anapaestic fragment, ‘ et frondosam 
et semiputatam | queritur uitem’, from an author whom the MSS call auavus but the 
editors Varus. 
Here ends all mention of Varus as the writer of a Thyestes or of any tragedy, so 
Mr Garrod now goes in quest of allusions; and he finds one in Verg. buc. VIII 10 
‘sola Sophocleo tua carmina digna coturno’, referred by most commentators to 
Pollio, who, as Mr Garrod on p. 207 himself observed, is mentioned in Hor. sevm. 
I 10 42 sq. ‘as the tragic poet par excellence’. He contends (p. 212) that in this 
passage, buc. VIII 6-10, Virgil says of the person addressed precisely what in 
buc. VI 6-9 he had said of Varus: (1) he is a victorious general, (2) Virgil has 
promised him a poem in honour of his warlike achievements, (3) the eclogues were 
undertaken at his bidding. Of these three alleged correspondences only the first 
exists. There is nothing in either place about having promised a poem in honour of 
achievements, and the ‘non iniussa cano’ of VI g cannot possibly signify the 
bidding of the person addressed. But ‘it can be shewn beyond dispute’ (p. 213) 
that Philargyrius in his note on VIII 6 identifies the person there addressed with 
Varus, as an alternative to Pollio or Gallus. Of that note Mr Garrod gives an 
account which readers who turn to Philargyrius will not be able to verify. A 
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sentence which they expect to find in one context they will find in another, a 
‘biography of Varus’ they will not find at all. 

‘It is perhaps worth noting’ he adds ‘that if Vergil, at VIII 10, has in mind 
the Thyestes of Varus—as J believe he has—then in the phrase Sophocleo cothurno he 
chose his epithet well. Of the three great Attic tragedians Sophocles alone wrote a 
Thyestes’. It is perhaps also worth noting that Mr Garrod does not reckon 
Euripides one of the three great Attic tragedians; but more noteworthy still is his 
belief that Virgil at buc. VIII 10 has in mind ‘the Thyestes of Varus’. The date to 
which on p. 217 he assigns this eclogue is the unusually late! date of 35 B.c.; and 
in that year, he believes, Virgil had in mind a tragedy which did not make its 
appearance till six years afterwards. 

Next comes an allusion to this allusion to Varus, Hor. art. go sq. ‘ indignatur 
item priuatis ac prope socco | dignis carmiubus narrari cena Thyestae’: ‘ does it not 
look as though Horace had deliberately taken Vergil’s phrase in order to direct a 
sharp criticism at Vergil’s patron?’ It appears that Horace could not utter a truth 
unless he had a discreditable motive: if his words are not a stab at a friend (Varius, 
p. 207), they are a stab at a friend’s benefactor (Varus, p. 213). Where Mr Garrod 
sees a sharp criticism others, with equal reason (for o=0), have seen a compliment ; 
but that would not suit Mr Garrod’s conception of Horace’s character. Hic niger 
est, hunc tu, Romane, caueto. 


There are two more poems of Horace, efod. 5 and cavm. I 16, where Mr Garrod 
suspects allusion to ‘ the Thyestes of Varus’, p. 214. 


‘ Consider first the titulus to Efode V: “ Puerum praetextatum defossum inducit 
a Canidia: quo necato Alpho (v.J. Aleio) Varo daret potionem delinimentorum”’. 
Alpho here is commonly corrected to Alfio. But though Efode II has in some MSS 
the titulus Ovatio Aljfu, and though Horace speaks at 67 of “fenerator Alfius’’, we 


know of no Alfius Varus, and a more probable correction is surely Alpheno Varo. In 
the text Horace calls him simply Varus (73 Vave).’ 


Alfio is in AaCyu, five out of the eight of Keller’s MSS which contain this titulus; 
B has Alfio, which is the same name; the MS from which Orelli quotes Alpho is of 
no importance. However, in verse 86 of this epode Mr Garrod finds ‘ Thyesteas 
preces’, and in verse 87 the words ‘ fas nefasque non ualent’, which remind him of 
Sen. Thy. 138 sq. ‘ fas ualuit nihil | aut commune nefas’; and these he interprets as 
allusions to a tragedy on Thyestes by Canidia’s Varus. Further, in cayvm. I 16, 
which has been taken for a palinode addressed to Canidia, he finds 17 sq. ‘irae 
Thyesten exitio graui | strauere’, and thinks Thyestes ‘an apt example to offer to 
the mistress of the Varus who wrote the tragedy Thyestes’, Now the odes of 
Horace may no doubt contain allusions to the Thyestes; but that his epodes contain 
one is a proposition on which judgment must be suspended till Mr Garrod has 
completed his reforms in the chronology of Augustan literature. 

One of those reforms awaits us on the next pages, 215-7. Seruius at buc. V 20 
says that some supposed the Daphnis whose death is there celebrated to be 
Quintilius Varus. ‘It can, I fancy’, says Mr Garrod, ‘be shown that Seruius is 
right about Varus, but has blundered over the gentile name: that Vergil’s Daphnis 
is Alphenus Varus’. How he fancies it can be shown I need not now relate, for I 


1 Mr Garrod admits this, but says, as if by Gallus in the tenth eclogue, supposes that Philar- 
way of defence, ‘we have already seen reason to gyrius must have meant the eighth, in which I 
suppose that in Vergil’s first arrangement of the find a good deal less about Gallus. 

Eclogues it stood last’, We have seen it at 


p. 213: Philargyrius on VIII 6 says that Virgil  ©8° sedulo hunc dixisse credo; uerum itast: 
speaks of Gallus in the last eclogue, ‘ultima quot homines tot sententiae ; suos cuique mos. 
ode’; and Mr Garrod, finding nothing about 
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am concerned only with the consequences of this identification. This fifth eclogue, 
in common with the rest, is generally thought to have been published about 39 B.c. 
Mr Garrod, for reasons which he sets forth on p. 217, assigns it a date ‘in or after 
35 B.c.’ If‘after’ means six years after, when Virgil is usually supposed to have 
finished the georgics, I have no remark to make on that. But ‘in’ perplexes me ; 
because, if Varus was dead, ‘ extinctus crudeli funere’, in the year 35 B.c., I do not 
see how he could produce the Thyestes in the year 29. 

Yes, perhaps I do see. Mr Garrod has not given a full and consecutive account 
of Varus’ career, but has left something to the intelligence of his readers. By putting 
together his scattered utterances, dotting his 7’s and crossing his ?’s, I think I have 
constructed what is surely the most eventful history in the annals of literature: the 
life, death, and resurrection of Alfenus Varus. 

Varus was living when Virgil wrote buc. VI and IX, and also when he wrote 
VIII (pp. 212 sq.), which was in 35 B.c. (p. 217). He was living, in old age and 
unreverend profligacy (his mother, who according to Virgil buc. V 23 survived him, 
must have been a venerable figure), when Horace wrote efod. 5 (p. 214), to which no 
precise date is assigned. But when Virgil wrote buc. V, that is ‘in or after 35 B.C.’ 
(p. 217), he was dead (pp. 215 sq.). Then there is silence for a while ; and then in 
the August of 29 B.c. is produced the Thyestes, which was no posthumous work, for its 
author was rewarded with a gift of a million sesterces. 

The explanation of this seeming inconsistency will be found in a passage already 
cited by Mr Garrod, laud. Pis. 238 sq. 


Maecenas tragico quatientem pulpita gestu 
erexit Varum., — 


Mr Garrod did not translate these words, but I now see how he understands 
them: ‘ Maecenas erexit Varum’ means that Maecenas raised Varus from the dead. 
And no public man of the time was more competent to do so. Eques Etrusco de 
sanguine regum, imbued with the traditions of an ancient and religious folk much 
given to the worship of infernal deities, he possessed the further and exceptional 
advantage of a house on the Esquiline. There, from the twv7is Maecenatiana, most 
likely built for the purpose, he commanded a view of the adjacent graveyard and 
could observe the nocturnal sorceries of Canidia. If the moon blushed and withdrew, 
as would sometimes happen, he sent out Horace asa spy. The zeal with which the 
grateful poet discharged his mission has left its literary record in seym. I 8, and his 
inquisitorial supervision of her rites provoked Canidia to describe him as ‘ Esquilini 
pontifex uenefici’. ‘crematos excitare mortuos’ was one of the accomplishments on 
which this good lady prided herself, and we may believe that she practised it often ; 
Maecenas was an apt though furtive pupil; and never did the black art subserve a 
better end than when, no doubt at Virgil’s request, he resuscitated Alfenus Varus, 
enriching the literature of Rome with its loftiest tragedy and the late deceased with 
more than £10,000. 

‘It is the moderns,’ says Mr Garrod on p. 217, ‘who rush into print’, Well, 
perhaps some of them do. 

A. E, Housman. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


REJOINDER. 


My paper, written in 1911, was something of a ballon d’essat, and I acknowledge 
frankly one or two mistakes, ThusI did not know that Euripides wrote a Thyestes ; 
and again one or two of my references were wrong: in excuse I may perhaps plead 
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that I have not had access to a Latin book for nearly two years. Apart from this I 
will now make only two observations : 

1. I set aside the evidence of Cod. Paris. Lat. 7530 because I was dealing with 
evidence of saec. i.-iv. Cod. Paris. Lat. 7530 shows that some persons at the end of 
saec. vill. ascribed the T/yestes to L. Varius Rufus. So did persons in saec. iv. In 
addition, Cod. Paris. Lat. 7530 gives a date for the Thyestes. To Mr. Housman this 
date is certain ; if it is uncertain a large part of hisargument comes to nothing. But 
who can think it certain? It comes to us from the end of the eighth century. If it 
came to us from Jerome’s Chronicle we could still not think it certain, though we 
should know whence Jerome derived it. We do not know whence Cod. Paris. Lat. 
7530 derived it. The reference to Actium may have no better source than the wish 
to connect a great literary and a great political event: and the gossip about the 
playwright’s profits (reckoned by Mr. Housman at some £10,000) seems to me in 
itself suspicious. 

2. The main contention of the early part of my paper was that the evidence of 
the relevant MSS. as between Vari and Vavii, etc., amounts to nothing either way. I 
do not think Mr. Housman is prepared seriously to contest this proposition. 


H. W. Garrop. 


NOTE ON HOMER. 


A 40 77 €i Oy) TOTE ToL KaTa Tiova pypla Ena 
Tatpwv 70° atyav 
66 al Kév mws apvav kvions atyav Te TeAciwy 
avTiaoas 
315 epoov & ’ArddAXAwve TeANEToas ExaTouPas 
tavpwv 70° aiyav 


In no other Homeric passages do we find an allusion to sacrifices of goats, nor 
is it likely that offerings of animals so little prized would have been thought accept- 
able to the gods. It is clear, therefore, that in the above passages! we must read oiwv 
instead of aiydév, changing besides dpvav into ravpwv. We shall thus obtain the same 
combination as in O 373 7 Pods 7 dios Kata riova pypia Kaiwv. Compare also B 550, 
a 25,131. Sacrifices of bulls or thighs of bulls are further mentioned in 0 240, 
A 728, 773, ¥ 403, 131, X 170, y 6, v 181. 

The word ravpou must also have disappeared in > 481 mevre 0 ap’ avtov evav 
odkeos mrvxes. The pronoun in this passage seems meaningless, and I suggest that 
originally the verse commenced with wévre d¢ ravpov. Skins of bulls were the choicest 
material of which shield-plates were made, and it was with such that Ajax’s famous 
odkos was covered. See H 223. 


1 As also in Q 34, which is a parallel passage to O 373. 


NOTE ON SOPHOCLES, 


Tue mention of raidpos brings me to Tvach. 11, where the word evapyys in the 
phrase govrav évapyis tadpos does not yield any satisfactory sense. The correct 
reading, I believe, is évopyys. The epithet was meant to produce an impression of 
prowess and strength. It isso used in Arist. Lys. 661 evdpxys avnp. 


Avex. PALLIs. 
LAVERPOOL. 


NOTE ON PAPIRAI GRECI FEF LATINA ee 


In a previous issue of this journal (C.@., April, 1915, p. 76) I proposed a 
tentative restoration of the first half of this papyrus, referring ll. 1-10 to the 
story of Amphiaraus. I do not know whether any alternative restoration has 
been published; but it seemed worth while to improve on my earlier sug- 
gestions, both by stating more fully and more clearly the grounds for the 
reference to Amphiaraus, and by offering a somewhat smoother restoration (as 
I hope) than the version originally printed. 

Amphiaraus, then, is suggested as the subject of the fragment first by 
"AAxpudova in |. 1, and secondly by ll. 6-7, which, taken together, clearly 
indicate the Expedition of the Seven against Thebes. In 1]. 8 the words 
]Znvos wapa Oécgharal greatly increase the probability that we have to do with 
the warrior-seer ; while the remains of ]. Io occurring in such close association 
with these other significant points can hardly be restored otherwise than as 
narrating the mysterious end of Amphiaraus. My supplement, moreover, for 
ll. g-10 is strongly supported by Pindar, Ol. VI. 14: 


\ as > / / \ Dd vf y” 
. KaTa yai’ avTov TE viv Kal hatdipous imrous éwapev. 


In my original restoration two points—doubtless there are others—seem 
specially unsatisfactory : first, the separation of the verb (1. 5) from its object 
(1. 2) by two participial clauses; and, secondly, the somewhat violent reading 
xd6os in |. 7, where the original editors read HTA®O[. I now suggest the 
following for the passage under consideration (ll. 2-10): 


2 Tov p’ virép ’Apyel lous Kadunides éAxeatze| Aor, 

dupata 7’ evrpeyelOés Te déuas elodvta idod| car, 
Oatvpacay audi] tapas trorvKndéos Oidc7ro[Sa0, 
Avypas Tecpou|évou Klal|cin 0’ bro [KA]pe [Sapévtos. 
ard’ oT ap’ ets OnBals Aavaot Oepdrrovtes “Apn| os 
HrAOov apuvewéva |. Tlodvveixet 7) Tapoly evperv, 
eldota Trep Oupad| Znvos mapa Géogata [ravra, 
Tata xavovoa é tnrod| an’ "Addevod Babvdi[vew 

10 Kammve cvv 0’) trmovot Kal Gppact KOAANTOIOL. 

1 The text is printed in the Addenda to the given, and the piece is labelled ragmentum 


Teubner Hesiod, third (1913) edition, with No. dubium.’ 
130: only small local restorations are there 
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The restoration of 1. 5 here given is intended merely to fill a gap. The 
remains indeed are extremely baffling owing to the variety of more or less 
possible combinations it suggests: thus we might read : 

XEI | 


JEN OTK[E]TI NOt M10 | 407 PI [AAMHNAI 
KH 


or 
, XEI 
IENOT) ehaTTIN' | ornorre/ aorl [PI [AAMHNAI. ; 
[E] lku | 
but in any case there seems to be some sort of corruption immediately before 
the THO or OTIIO[TE. I have therefore suggested K[A]KIH@. Again 
three letters are needed to fill the lacuna between TIIO[ and [PI; perhaps 
however KH, being both broad letters, may be sufficient for this purpose. 


Hucu G. EvELYN WHITE. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1916. 

Aug. 5. H.Gomperz, Die Lebensauffassung dey griechischen Philosophen und das 
Ideal dev inneven Freiheit. 2. Auflage (Lortzing). C. Fuhr, Demosthenis Orationes, 
ed. C. F. Ed. maior. Vol. I. (Ammon). Teubner text with app. crit. (somewhat 
fuller than Butcher’s) at the foot of the page. F. Krohn suggests to read Fabarit 
minium for fabam mimum in Cic. Att. 1. 16. 13.—The suggestion is based on the story 
told in Vitruv. VII. 9. 2, which, he supposes, was well known in Rome. He thinks 
Vitr. wrote Fabavius (for we have fabam in Cic. famam in Seneca, Afocol. 9. 3) and 
that the interpolator, thinking of the ypappatet’s of the dictator Caesar, changed to 
Faberius and added scviba. 

Aug. 19 (double number). H. Diels, Philodemos Uber die Gotter. Bk.I. Text 
and comm. by H. D.(Philippson). D. is specially qualified by his knowledge of 
Greek philosophic language for deciphering and interpreting this papyrus. M. 
Murko, Berichte iibey Reisen zum Studium dey Volksepik in Kroatien, Bosnien, Dalmatien, 
Herzegowina (Bethe). C. Juret, Dominance et vésistance dans la phonétique latine 
(Hermann). Stimulating but not convincing. 

Sept. 2 (double number). C. Wendel, Scholia in Theocritum vetera, rec. C. W. 
(Rannow). Highly praised. Useful indices. K. Nipperdey, Tacitus Ann. I.-VL., 
with comm. by K.N.(John). Eleventh edition, revised by G. Andresen. T. Frank, 
Roman Imperialism (Rosenberg). The reviewer discusses some of the more important 
problems and disagrees with the author’s conclusions. J. H. Schmalz contributes a 
paper on the Double Dative in Latin. 

Sept. 9. Th. Steinwender, Die vomische Taktik zuv Zeit der Manspularstellung 
(Lammert). The reviewer, whose opinion of the book is not favourable, discusses 
some of the difficulties at length, L. Kramp, Das Verhaltnis von Urtetl und Satz 
(Meltzer). A clear and readable treatise, which might well be expanded. 

Sept. 16. L. Bayer, Isidovs von Pelusium klassische Bildung (Fuhr). An interesting 
review correcting and supplementing the author’s statements. H.B. Van Hoesen, 
Roman Cursive Writing (Weinberger). A good collection of material. G. P. Wetter, 
Phos (PQ), Eine Untersuchung iiber hellenistische Frémmigkeit, pases, ein 
Beitrag zum Verstandnis des Manichaismus (Bultman). 

Sept.23. E.Schweikert, Zur Uberlieferung dey Hovaz-Scholien (Rohl). Discusses 
the relation of the various collections of Scholia to one another, and criticizes 
Vollmer’s attempt to reconstruct the commentary of Porphyrio. Der obergermanisch- 
vitische Limes des Romerveiches. Lief. XL. (Wolff). 

Sept. 30. Inscriptiones Graecae. Vol. XII., fasc. IX.: Inscriptiones Euboeae 
insulae. Ed. E. Ziebarth (Bannier), W. Meyer, Laudes inopiae (Mesk). The author 
of this dissertation attempts to trace the source of Aristophanes, P/. 487-626. 
R. Methner, Lateinische Syntax des Verbums (Schmalz). Interesting even when not 
convincing. 

Oct. 7. W. Miller contributes a paper, Zu den Homerpapyri, criticizing G, M. 
Bolling’s paper in Amey. Journ. of Phil. XXXV. 125-148. 
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Oct.14. P.Gohlke, Die Lehve von der Abstvaktion bei Plato und Aristoteles (Nestle). 
O. Schroeder, Novae comoediae fragmenta in papyris veperta exceptis Menandreis (Preisen- 
danz). One of Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte. W.W. Fowler, Roman ideas of deity in the 
last century before the Christian eva (Samter). The merit of the book is that a number 
of important questions are discussed at considerable length. F. Miinzer criticizes in 
this number the emendation of Cic. Att. I. 16. 13 suggested by F. Krohn (see Aug. 5, 
above). 

Oct. 21. E. Belzner, Land und Heimat des Odysseus (Eberhard). B. seeks to 
reconstruct from the Odyssey the poet’s idea of the island, and shows that Ithaki 
corresponds more nearly to this conception than Leukas. He concludes that the 
poet had no personal knowledge of this region. C. U. Clark, Ammsani Marcellini 
Rerum Gestarum (/ibvi qui supersunt, rec. C.U.C. Vol. II., pars. 1 (libri XXVI.- 
XXXI.) (Gudeman). The second volume is as good as the first. The Epilegomena 
and Indices are not yet ready. P.E. Scherer, Die vorgeschichtlichen und frihgeschicht- 
lichen Altertiimer dey Urschweiz (Haug). The Roman settlement at Alpnachdorf is 
described and illustrated. O. Rossbach contributes a paper entitled Liichen in der 
zweiten Dekade des Livius. 

Oct. 28. N. Wecklein, Textkvitische Studien zuy Odyssee (Eberhard). C. H. 
Weller, Athens and its Monuments (Hekler). The results of the most recent research 
are carefully stated. W. Lademann, De titulis Atticis quaestiones ovthogvaphicae et 
gvammaticae (Schwyzer). A study of the Inscriptions of the Hellenistic and Roman 
period. Supplements and corrects Meisterhans, Gramm. der att. Inschriften. 

Nov. 11. M. Breithaupt, De Parvmenisco grammatico (F. Boll, Studien zur 
Geschichte des antiken Weltbildes) (Berndt). Aus der Werkstatt des Hovsaals. Papyrus- 
Studien und andere Beitrige (Viereck), Papers by members of the Innsbruck 
Philologenklub, The reviewer discusses E. Kalinka’s Philologische Bemerkungen zu 
griechischen Papyrus-Uvkunden, and F.v. Woess’ Zuy juristischen Funktion der SiPdobjxy 
eyxtycewv. J. Partsch, Die Grenzen dev Menschheit. 1. Teil: Die antike Ovkumene 
(Miller), A. Gnirs, Die chvistliche Kultanlage aus konstantinischeyr Zeit am Platze des 
Domes im Aquileia. Illustrated (Koepp). The remains of buildings, paintings (which 
recall those in the villa of Livia at Prima Porta), and mosaics are important for the 
history of early Christian art and architecture. 


Classical Weekly (New York). X. 1916. 


Oct. 2. This number contains (1) an account of a Classical Conference con- 
ducted by Professors Gilbert Murray and Paul Shorey, and (2) an article by 
D. M. Robinson on ‘ The place of Archaeology in the teaching of the Classics,’ with 
lists of useful books, models, etc. 

Oct. 9, 16, 23. In the first two of these numbers C., K. discusses the interpre- 
tation of certain passages in Latin authors. An article by R. W. Husband on 
Legislation against political clubs during the Republic runs through the three numbers. 
Reviews: Oct. 9. E. S. Duckett, Studies in Ennius (J. C. Rolfe). D raises the 
question of the place of Ennius among writers of history, and that of the part played 
by the Roman chorus in speech or song within the action of the drama. Oct. 16. 
Gilbert Murray, Hamlet and Orestes (W. K. Prentice). ‘If classical scholars should 
study the ancient literature in the spirit which Professor Murray’s lecture displays, 
. .. there would be less complaint that the Classics have small value or interest for 
the modern world.’ Oct. 23. A. Hekler, Greek and Roman Portraits (T. L. Shear). 
The book contains 311 plates, showing in all 518 illustrations. The reproductions 
are good and the cost is low, but the English version of the letterpress is unsatis- 
factory. 

Noy. 12. W. A. Oldfather and H. V. Canter, The defeat of Varus and the German 
frontier policy of Augustus (R. Magoffin), ‘A scholarly and valuable piece of work.’ 
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Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1916. 


July 29. F. Preisigke and Spiegelberg, Agyptische und gviechische Inschviften wnd 
Grafitti, ed. by P. and S. (Schubart). The text is often uncertain. P. Hamberger, 
Die vednerische Disposition in der alten téxvn pytopixy (Korax-Gorgias-Antiphon) 
(Schissel v. Fleschenberg). Has certain merits. 

Aug. 12, A. Chatzis, Der Philosoph und Grammatiker Ptolemaios Chenos (Busse). 
The fragments have been well edited; but the author without sufficient evidence 
identifies Pt. Ch. with other Ptolemaei. 

Aug. 19. O. Schroeder, Novae comoedtae fragmenta in papyris veperia exceptis 
Menandreis, ed. O. S. (Hense). Highly praised. 

Aug. 26. H. Magnus, P. Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoseon libri XV., rec. H. M. 
(Riese). A beautiful work. R. Ehwald, P. Cuvidius Naso. 11. Metamorphoses, ed. 
R. E. (Riese). Praised. 

Sept. g. D. Plooy and J. C. Koopman, Lucianus, De Dood van Peregrinus van 
Inleiding en Aanteekeningen voorzien, by D. P. and J. C. K. (Helm). An interesting 
attempt to introduce this work into the school program. K. Ziegler, Menschen- und 
Weltenwerden. 

Sept. 16. Ed. Schwartz, Kaisey Constantin und die christliche Kivche (Neumann). 
Highly praised. 

Sept. 23. A. W. Persson, Zuy Textgeschichte Xenophons (Thalheim). Praised. 
P. Gohlke, Die Lehve von dev Abstvaktion bet Plato und Avistoteles (Gérland). Not 
without value, but shows a lack of methodical schooling. 

Oct. 7. Karl Brugmann, Eipijvy, eine spvachgeschichtliche Untersuchung (Feist). 

Oct. 14. U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Staat und Gesellschaft der Gmrechen 
(Neumann). The writer’s insight into Greek history has become wisdom. B. Niese, 
Staat und Gesellschaft dev Romey (Neumann). Gives an excellent political history, but 
not a good survey of society. 

Oct. 28. E. Bethe, Homer, Dichtung und Sage. I. (Busse). Rich in fine and 
acute remarks, but gives too simple an explanation of the origin of the Iliad, viz. 
only two strata. 

Nov. 4. C. Hude, Lysiae Orationes, rec. C. H. (Schenkl). The text marks 


important progress. The fragments are wanting. A. Rostagni, Pitagora e 7 Pitagovict 
sn Timeo. 


Mnemosyne. XLIV. 4. 


A. R. van der Loeff, De Scivis, identifies the Scira with the Scirophoria, an Attic 
festival held in the month Scirophorion (June). The ceremonies were almost identical 
with the Thesmophoria held in Pyanepsion (October), both being fertility feasts kept 
exclusively by women. The ‘arrhephori’ proceeded to certain sacred caverns, 
whence they carried back to the Acropolis the putrefied remains of the sacred pigs 
which had been flung into the caverns at the Thesmophoria eight months previously. 
2«ipov is to be connected with ox«.d, and is an old name for the screen of boughs held 
over the women engaged in the procession. J. J. Hartman, De Domitiano Impevatove 
et de Poeta Statio, attempts to rehabilitate the emperor’s character. In answer toa 
question propounded by Naber, ‘ What do we know for certain about Domitian’s 
personal character ? he finds on analyzing the evidence that D.’s ill-repute depends 
almost entirely on insinuations thrown out by Tacitus and Suetonius, which have 
become positive statements in later writers. The charge against D, of having got rid 
of Titus is one instance, Statius is regarded as a flatterer of D. His Thebass 
appeared in its final form near the end of the reign (A.D. 92). It is probable that 
portions of it were recited in D.’s presence. H. points out that line after line is 
concerned with quarrels between brothers, the slaughter of one by another, and 
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complaints against tyrants. If D. was as described by Suetonius, would he have 
endured this from his ‘ flatterer’? H. D. Verdam, discussing the order of Isocrates’ 
orations, Busivis, Against the Sophists, Helen, and the replies of Plato thereto, seeks by 
internal evidence to arrange them in order of time, in reference to each other and to 
the wept dvtiWdcews, whose date is known. ‘This done, he considers their relation to 
certain dialogues of Plato, which he has already dated in a previous article. His 
results are: 1.’s Busivis is answered by P.’s Banquet. I. next attacks P.’s Gorgias 
and Theaetetus in his or. adv. Soph. P. retorts with Meno. Later P.’s Phaedrus is 
answered by I.’s Helen. P.H. Damsté has critical notes on Livy XXXVIII. to 
XL. There are short articles on Heraclitus, fr.111 (Bywater); Hor. Sat. II. 5. 103; 
Dem. In Neaevam, p. 1362; Eur. Med. 11; Cic. Cat, I. 1; Plut. Caesay and 
Hdt. III. 51; and on an Attic inscription (J.G. 943). 


Revue de Philologie. XL. 1. 1916. 


L. Havet, Suy la détermination des actes dans les comédies de Tévence. Advances the 
hypothesis that for use in the theatre each act of a Roman comedy formed a separate 
manuscript. G. Lafaye, Le modéle de Tévence dans l’Hécyve. It is impossible to 
regard the ’Exitperovres of Menander as an immediate model of the Hecyva. The 
model was a play named the ‘Exvpé, whose author, though most probably he was 
Apollodorus of Carystos, was uncertain. If it were described as Mevavépov 7 
’AmoAXodaépou we should have an explanation of the tradition that a play by Menander 
served as a secondary model. F. Garin, Surv le manuscnit grec Coislin 169 de la Bibl. 
Nat. Part of the text of Theocritus contained in this fifteenth-century MS. is shewn 
to be copied from Laurent. XXXII. 16 of the thirteenth century. S. Reinach, 
Comment on cessatt d’étve colon. PP. d’Herouville, Avistote Eth. Nic. t10ga 35. 
L. Laurand, La vépétition du pronom rvelatif en grec. G. Méautis, Qkeavé in Pap. 
Oxyry. 1. 41. 4 and elsewhere. From the use of ’Qxeavds to mean the Nile, the word 
comes to mean ‘beneficent,’ ‘et finit par prendre une valeur presque purement 
exclamative. G. Lafaye, Litanie grecque d’Isis. An important article containing 
text, translation and commentary on Pap. Oxyv. 1380. BULLETIN BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE: 
Reviews of H. G. Viljoen’s Hevodoti fragmenta in papyris servata. H. Richards, 
Avistotelica. R. Aigrain, Manuel dépigvaphie chrétienne. 


Rheinisches Museum. Neue Folge. LXXI. 1. 


L. Radermacher, Die Gnindung von Marseille: Sage und Sitte. The type of the 
myth is widely spread; only one motive is original and un-Greek; perhaps only 
the name of the bridegroom is historical. W. F. Otto, Lustrum. Lustvum in the 
expression Justvum condere means originally ‘the reviewing’; from this meaning 
arises that of the lists in which the results of the review were registered; lustrum 
condeve ‘to lay down the new lists of citizens in the aevaviwm.’ A. Ludwich, Homerische 
Gelegenheitsdichtungen. On the pseudo-Herodotic biography. A.v. Mess, Die Anfinge 
dev Biogvaphie und dev psychologischen Geschichtsschreibung in dey gviechischen Literatur. 
II. Aristoxenos. Aristoxenos is the first creator of realistic-ethic biography and of 
a new realistic movement in historiography. <A. Nebe, Texthritisches zu dem Buch des 
Sextus Empivicus rpds dotpoAdyous. A. Rosenberg, Newe Zensoveninschrift aus Praeneste. 
K. Reinhardt, Solons Elegie eis éavtdv. Conjectures in v. 33 omevdew av aires ddfav 
éxaotos exer. EF, Wilhelm, Zur Elegie. On Ovid Am. 1. 14 and II. 16. W. Nieder- 
mann, Beitriige zuv Texthritik lateinischey Mediziney (Scribonius Largus, Medicina Plinii, 
etc.). MISZELLEN. 


Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie. 1916. 

Aug. 28. C. Brokate, De aliquot Plutarchi libellis; G. Hein, Quaestiones Plu- 
tavcheae (Bock). Both works give some certain results for the chronology of 
Plutarch’s writings, but they must be used with reserve. 
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Sept. 4. Eutaphia in memoria di E. Pozzi (Scuola Torinese di storia antica). 
Fr. Cauer discusses, mostly with dissent, this collection of essays by members of the 
Turin school which is gathered round De Sanctis. Th. Sinko, De Cypriano martyre 
a Gregorio Nazianzeno laudato (Draseke). Praised. 

Sept. 11. L. Ross, Jmselveisen (Klassiker der Archdologie her. von F. Hiller v. 
Gaertringen) (Trendelenburg). Reviewed with appreciation. W. A. Oldfather and 
H. V. Canter, The defeat of Vavus and the German frontier policy of Augustus (Oehler). 
Disapproved. 

Sept. 18. A. Waser, Meisterwerke dey griechischen Plastik (Trendelenburg). A 
clear survey. E. Schweikert, Zuy U bevlieferung dev Hovazscholien (Wessner). A 
convincing refutation of the unfounded suggestions of Vollmer (continued Sept. 25 
and Oct. 23). 

Sept. 25. G. F. Welcker, Zoegas Leben (KI. der Arch.) (Trendelenburg). 

Oct. 2. Paul M. Meyer, Griechische Texte aus Aegypten, herausg. u. erkl. von 
P.M.M. I. Papyrider neutestamentlichen Seminars der Univ. Berlin. II. Ostraka 
der Sammlung Deissmann (Karl Fr. W. Schmidt). The text and description of 
45 (29) Papyri and 117 (108) Ostraka makes an excellent impression both in substance 
and in appearance. Eduard Nowotny, Der vomische Limes in Oesterveich (Goesker). 
This account of the excavations at Carnuntum in 1908-11 marks a great advance not 
only in our knowledge of Carnuntum, but in that of the Roman camp generally. 

Oct. 9. Fr. Preisigke and W. Spiegelberg, Agyptische und griechische Inschvriften 
und Grafitt (Wessely). A notable advance in a difficult study. 

Oct. 16. G. Andresen, emendations to Livy XXIII. 42, 13; XXV. 11; 30,7; 
34,13; SAVE, 35,7; SXVIT. 43,65 ARMY 20) opera ee 

Oct. 23. R. Berndt, Die Fragmente des Homevevklivers Hevakleon (Sitzler). <A 
careful collection, distinguishing sharply the Homer-commentator from the lexi- 
cographer. Otto Th. Schulz, Das Wesen des vémischen Kaisertums (Gelzer). Chr. 
Bartholomae, Ursprachliches -or einsilbigey Wovtey im Italischen (on Latin cuy =quor in 
particular). 

Oct. 30. A. Struck, Zuv Landeskunde von Griechenland (R. Wagner). The author 
was Librarian of the German Archaeological Institute at Athens, and thoroughly 
acquainted with ancient and modern Greece. A. Stiefenhofer, Die Echtheitsfvage dev 
biogvaphischen Synkriseis Plutaychs (Githling). A successful defence of the genuineness 
of these writings. 

Nov. 6. H.M. Hubbell, The influence of Isocrates on Cicevo, Dionysius and Anstides 
(Mutschmann). Not praised. A. Feder, S. Hilavit Pictaviensis opeva. 1V. Rec. 
A. F., S. J. (Corpus script. eccles. Lat. 65) (Martin). Fulfils expectations. 

Nov. 13. U.v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Die Ilias und Homey (Stirmer). Not 
approved. A. Reichardt, Die Liedey dey Salieyv und das Lied dev Avvalbviidey (Kéhm). 
Marks no progress. H. Armini, Sefulcvalia Latina (Nohl). The reviewer raises 
fundamental objections to the method adopted. A. Mayer, Die Quellen zum Fabularius 
des Konvad von Murc (Martin). Deserves full attention. 


THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


APRIL AoLy. 


SOME PASSAGES OF GREEK TRAGEDY. 
(Read before the Oxford Philological Society on October 27, 1916.) 


EvRIPIDES Rhes. 161 sqq. Dolon, having undertaken to visit the Greek 
lines as a spy, addresses Hector : 
avKOUY TrovEiY pev Y¥pH, TWovobYTa 8 aéELov 
puaOov dépecOar. travtl yap mpocKelmevov 
Képdos Tpos Epyw THY Yap TikTer SueTAHv. 


I should not think it necessary to comment on this passage, if it had not 
been frequently misunderstood. Thus Paley paraphrases: ‘Every act to which 
profit attaches is done with twice as much satisfaction,’ adding: ‘ By ydpus is 
meant, “the pleasure of doing it,” 7 tod srovety ydpu.’ The interpretation 
shows a failure to grasp the force of ydpss in this context, as being essentially 
an appeal for mutuality. A xdpes rendered constitutes an immediate claim for 
recompense. Soph. Az. 522 ydpis xapw yap éorw  Tixtovo’ det. Eur. 
Hel. 1234 yapts yap avti xdpitos édOétw (i.e. don’t expect to get something for 
nothing). Here Dolon’s undertaking of the adventure is a ydpus which cor- 
responds with and is duplicated by the reward of Hector’s gift. For the 
relation of xépdos to ydpis see O.C. 1484 pnd’ aractov advbp’ idov | axnephH 
XY aptly peTadoxotpt mows, where the protection of Oedipus (cf. 92, 557) is for the 
moment regarded as a bad investment which yields no return. Hence the 
_ significance of Oedipus’ desire to fulfil his promise of requital (TeX ead pov 
xapw in v. 1489: cf. 1497). These examples are good illustrations of Greek 
evpnia. Dolon does not bluntly ask for wages, but bases a claim for recog- 
nition on the axioms of traditional morality. Thus, though the idea is simple, 
it tends in expression to become artificial. mpooxeto@at occurs also in O.T. 232 
TO yap | Képdos TEND ’y@, x) Yapts TpocKelcetat, where Oedipus offers a reward, 
as if the gracious action were separate and apart from its hope of emolument. 

But there is a broader ground for rejecting Paley’s notion of 1) Tov wrovetp 
“apis as=‘the joy of labour.’ The Greeks were much too clear-sighted to 
regard srévos, toilsome labour as distinguished from activity, as being other 
than essentially irksome. By its cessation alone can it give the occasion for 
pleasure: aAn’ 750 Tot cobévTa pepvfjocOa Tove (Eur. fr. 133); or, as Sophocles 
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puts it, somewhat clumsily for once: wévouv peradrAayOévTos of trovor yAuKEis 
(fr. 374).1. When Antisthenes, taking the toilsome Heracles for his model, 
set out to prove that mdvos was ayaOov (Diog. L. 6. 2), he was consciously 
propounding a paradox; and Zeno was proceeding from the Stoic standpoint, 
when he rebuked his fellow-men for taking their enjoyment from the flesh-pots, 
éEov amo tav Tovev tas Hdovas dépeww (Stob. flor. 6. 34). But Dolon is 
professedly appealing to common experience. 

The view recommended above is now adopted by Mr. Porter after 
C. E. Palmer in C.R. IV. 228—a reference which had escaped my notice. 
But, as neither of these critics gives reasons, I have refrained from cancelling 
my note. 


Rhes. 250 sqq. The self-confidence of the Trojans has been restored by the 
adventurous daring of Dolon: 
éote Ppvyay Tis 

eat adios, éve d€ Opdcos 

év aixua: tot Muodr ds euav 

ouppaxyiav ative. 
Hoffmann’s 7r0@¢ for wori is accepted by Wecklein and Mr. Porter, as well as 
by Professor Murray, who renders it thus: ‘ Where shall we find the fool to 
mock our works in war?’ I assume that he construes: ‘ Where is that one of 
the Mysians who .. .,’ and equates ‘ Mysian’ with ‘fool’ on the strength of 
the proverb presently to be examined. The alteration is, in my opinion, 
unnecessary, and the passage should be rendered: ‘ He dwells in farthest 
Mysia who makes light of my support.’ For the geographical sense of 
mpos=in the direction of, cf. K 430 mpos OvpBpns & Erxaxov AdKtot Muaoi 7’ 
ayepwyxot, a passage necessarily familiar to our writer, and ¢ 347 ov8 dcco 
(Kotpavéover) vncotoe mpos "Hdd0s tmmoBdroto (Monro, H.G.? § 208). There is 
a valuable scholium on these lines maintaining that Euripides is alluding to 
the proverb Muoav éoxaros, of which examples are given: 6 Tv cuppayxiav 
atifwv mpos Muawy éorw (on which Mr. Porter remarks, ‘i.e. is like a Mysian’; 
but mpos can scarcely bear this meaning), #, as elmreiv, €oxaTos Kal ovdevds NOyoU 
afios. The annotator is anxious to show that the poet was guilty of an 
anachronism in referring to it, because, according to Demon the paroemio- 
grapher, the proverb arose out of an oracle given to the descendants of 
Orestes. It is reasonable to suppose that this information comes from 
Didymus, who himself wrote on the subject of proverbs, and was one of the 
chief sources used by Zenobius. We should therefore accept the view that 
the text contains an allusion to the proverb, if such allusion can be made to fit 
the surroundings. The editors have failed to grasp the appositeness of ott 
Mucor, because they have not clearly apprehended the meaning of the proverb 
itself. Let us see what this is. In Plat. Theaet. 209 B attyn 1% Sidvora [the 
conception of Theaetetus as a man with arms and legs] paAXov roujoes pe 


1 The numeration is that of my forthcoming edition of the Fragments of Sophocles. 
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®eaitntov 7} Geddwpov SiavocicOar 7 Td rNeyopevov Mucay tov éoyatov; the 
meaning, as Campbell remarks, is, ‘even the man most remote from my ken’ 
[‘ some outer barbarian,’ Jowett]. If we attend to Plato’s text, we shall not be 
misled by the loosely expressed gloss of his scholiast, éw! rév evreAcoTaTwy ; in 
other words, the Mysians were negligible, not because they were worthless, like 
the Carians, but because they dwelt in so remote a district that no one had ever 
seen one—a sort of Kamchatka or Timbuctoo. Cf. Magnes fr. 5, I. 8 K. ov« 
éotlv ovdeis, 00d’ o Mvody éxyartos (=a mere cipher). If the passages Menan. 
fr. 751, III. 211 K., Philemon fr. 77, II. 499 K., Cic. Flacc. 65, are carefully 
examined, they will be found either to confirm, or at least not to conflict with, 
the above explanation. I must not omit Cercidas, Ox. fr. 1, col. iii. 5 (Ox. 
Pap. VIII. 31), a very obscure passage, of which Mr. J. U. Powell has 
reminded me. Even if we adopt von Arnim’s ingenious ta 8’ éoyata Bpitia 
Mvody, ‘the last leavings of Mysia,’ our argument is scarcely affected. 
Anyhow, insignificance readily passes into contempt. We need not hesitate, 
therefore, to follow the writer of Afp. Prov. II. 85 in his gloss éxt trav moppa- 
tatw oixovvtwy. His source is the same as that of the much richer Rhesus 
scholium, for both contain the alternative airsoy, i.e. the oracle given to 
Telephus. Zenobius, if it is he, proceeds quite consistently: él trav imepn- 
dadves ticly Kxexpnuévwv, quoting as a familiar phrase ws éoyatm Mucav 
KéxpnTat wot, i.e. aS a nonentity. The proverb Mucdy Xeia alludes to the 
helplessness of the Mysians, and does not concern us here. But I cannot 
close this note without referring to Plat. Gorg. 521 B, although, notwith- 
standing the assertions of the editors, it does not necessarily allude to either 
proverb. Olympiodorus makes it quite plain that Plato is quoting from the 
Telephus of Euripides. While Nauck (p. 704) was probably right in saying 
that the text of Euripides cannot be restored, the sorry scraps which he 
tentatively suggests are unworthy both of the poet and of his critic. But the 
point I want to make is that Plato’s words, e cov Muodv Adiov Kadreiv, are 
actually taken from Euripides (e.g. we might reconstruct <Aéyots adv>, ef cor 
Mucor Hovov xareiv, with the contrasting clause mas 8’ <elrep ’Apras > Tnredos 
yvopiterat ;), and refer to the avayvépiors of Telephus, which revealed that he 
was no Mysian, but a Greek of the home-land. We do not know how it was 
worked out in Euripides, but there is a reference to the fact in the newly- 
discovered lines from the parallel play of Sophocles, the ’Ayar@v cvAXoxyos 
(fr. 142): o€ yap Teyedres jyiv | “EXXas odyl Mucia tinte | vadtav civ tw 97 
Gey | cal meumtihp’ ddiwv épetuav. Telephus, of course, was born in Arcadia. 
The primary contrast is between Telephus as the reputed Mysian and as the 
actual Hellene; but it is recognizable only if the words quoted belonged toa 
context which comprised both descriptions. If, on the other hand, the reference 
was solely to the proverbs or one of them, seeing that the depreciation of the 
Mysians is absolute, how could Callicles by his repudiation suggest that the 
true designation was concealed? That is to say, the answer of Callicles 
should imply, ‘ You may, if you please, though that is not the true description,’ 
and not merely, ‘ You may, if you want to disparage him.’ 
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Rhes. 340 sq.: 
0 Xpucotevyns 8 otven’ dryyéXov AGYar 
‘Pioos wapéot@ THSE TVUpaYoS TOEL. 


There is no variation in the MSS., except that in place of & otvex’ V has 
obv éx, and, for mapéota LP, wapéota is given by VO Haun >. The words 
are commonly supposed to mean, ‘let Rhesus come in consequence of the — 
messenger’s speech.’ As if Hector would so honour this ‘stupid rustic’ (266) 
for his very mild support of the Chorus’s protest! Wecklein adopts his own 
conjecture: ovv Kat’ ayyédov Adyov, meaning, I suppose, ‘let Rhesus come 
in all his golden panoply as the shepherd described him.’ Mr. Porter, with 
whose view I understand that Professor Murray is in substantial agreement, 
elicits the same sense from the MS. reading; but I fail to perceive how ovver’ 
ayyéxou AOywv can be merely the equivalent of ‘if we may believe the 
messenger ’—with or without innuendo. It seems to me that these words 
would be in place only if the messenger had seemed either to exaggerate 
the splendour of Rhesus, or to disparage his golden panoply. Such at least is 
the inference I draw from the examination of a number of instances in tragedy 
of this particular idiom.!_ Its essence is to confine the validity of the proposition 
to the sphere of operation of the particular cause. Here I cannot read 
Xpvootevxns as in itself the equivalent of ‘nothing but a blaze of golden 
armour.’ It would be different if it were replaced by an expression of praise 
or blame, say dudxntos or KoutronNaKvOns. : 

I suggest & ov« év ayyéXov Aoyw, which involves the alteration of one 
letter, and the reciprocal transposition of two others. Then the meaning is: 
‘Rhesus in his golden armour shall come before us, no longer through the 
medium of a messenger’s tale.’ For the familiar depreciation of hearsay 
knowledge cf. Or. 532 Ti paptipwrv | dd\rAwv axovew Sei p’, & yy’ eicopay Tapa ; 
I.T. got, Soph. O.T. 6, and other passages quoted by Wecklein on Med. 654. 
Perhaps the nearest parallel is Hclid. 390 avdpa yap ype@y . . . ovK ayyedoior 
tous évavtiouvs opav. It will be observed that it becomes necessary to adopt 
mapéorat in place of wapéct, but there is no objection to the jussive future 
(Gildersleeve, § 269). Whether zapéotw arose from a gloss avti Tod mapéote 
(cf. schol. Ar. Nub. 633 G&ee avti tov é&eXOe), I will forbear to discuss. 

Rhes. 789 : 

peux Oto pov vexpar. 

Iam rather disappointed that Mr. Porter has nothing to say about this 
phrase. It is usually understood as ‘the groans of the dying,’ as if vexpot 
comprised vexpol ovr katateOvno@tes. Professor Murray takes a different line, 
if I understand him aright: ‘ There was moaning, like the dead | that moan at 
night.’ But puy@opues is not ‘moaning’: see Eustath. Od. p. 1965, 49 
peux pov Se Aéyes TO Sid TOY puKTHpoVv acOpua Kal Tov évTEdOEv HYOV Tapa TO weet, 
€€ od Kal o puKTip Kal TO pvyxOilew tapa AioxtrAw. I think that the reference 


1 Aesch. Pers. 340; Cho. 994; Soph. O.C. Eur, Hel. 1182, 1254; Or. 94; Phoen. 865. 
22; O.T. 857; El. 387, 605, 787; Phil. 774; 
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is to the laboured breathing of those who cannot rightly be described either as 
living or as dead. One might quote the vexpois domaipovow of Antiphon 
tetr. 1 6 5, but there are better illustrations in the grim records of the present 
war. Here are some words from the Westminster Gazette of October 25, 1916: 
* My platoon officer lay on his back. His face and hands were as white as if 
they'd been marble. His lungs were labouring like a bellows worked by 
machinery. But his soul was gone. He was really dead already: in a minute 
or two he was what the doctors call “dead”’.’ That is puyOopos vexpadv. 


SOPHOCLES Az. 869: 
Koveels eriatatat pe cuppabeiv Toros. 


It is unnecessary to waste words in proving that the text is corrupt, 
seeing that the fact is universally conceded. Radermacher’s half-hearted 
attempt to support by irrelevant quotations the interpretation ovdels tdzos 
ériaTapevos éeotiv Mate pe ovppalety ends with an admission that the line is 
‘hardly sound.’ But none of the very numerous corrections proposed has 
won much favour from subsequent critics. The remedy which I suggest is so 
simple—involving only the change of + to 7—and yet, as it seems to me, so 
satisfactory in sense, that I suppose it must have some flaw which escapes my 
notice: Kovdels émucmatat pe cuppabeiy roros. The infinitive is at once 
explained: ‘no place attracts (persuades) me to share its knowledge.’ 
Thuc. 5. III 70 aicxpov Karovpevoy dvomatos éraywyod Suva éreatrdcato . 
Evpdopais avnkéotos éxdvtas Tepimeceiv. The word was familiar to Sophocles 
and is used in this very play (v. 769): cf. Euryp. fr. Ox. 5. (Soph. fr. 210) 40 
émiomdoet Sika Me. 

O.C. 569 sq.-: 

Onced, To cov yevvaioy ev opikpe Aoyo 


maphKev wate Bpaxé’ enol SetoOar Ppdoat. 


There is no satisfactory parallel to the supposed use of defoOas as the 
equivalent of det, since in Plat. Men. 79c there is no infinitive, and it is im- 
possible to test the value of the Antiatticist’s statement in Bekk. anecd. p. 88, 21 
Seirat dvtl rod Sei. amedOciv pe Setar. Certainly, neither example justifies 
Seirar éuot dpdoat. Apart from this objection, the form of expression is so 
awkward that it is barely intelligible. The meaning must be: ‘ Your noble 
speech has conceded so much that there is need only for a brief reply.’ But 
can this be expressed by ‘ your speech has conceded that there is need of a 
brief reply,’ leaving the reader to supply ‘so much’ and ‘only’ from his 
perception of the situation? For you cannot concede what is in any case a 
necessity. I suggest that we should read: wore Bpaxéa pur) aideicOar ppacat. 
This, whether written Bpaxyéa py *SetoPau like pw "Sévar in Trach. 321, or 
Bpaxéa p’ aidetoOar like w’ eidévar in Ant. 535, would with equal readiness pass 
into the text which the MSS. give. I am afraid that some will be offended by 
the harshness of the synizesis. But it is not actually more harsh than py 
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«idévat, which occurs several times, yp7 eidévae in Rhes. 683, 7) otyouecOa in 
Trach. 85, éyo eiwe in Phil. 585, ef py 0 KeAevoas in Or. 599, 5) ovT@s in 
Hom. A 131, or 67) &Bdouov in Hom. pu 399. 


Soph. O.T. 216-232. 


I take the opening lines of the speech of Oedipus with the object of 
discussing two familiar difficulties in 221 and 227, and of clearing up a point 
which has caused some editors to alter the text of 230, but has otherwise 
received less attention than it deserves. As an index of the need for further 
consideration, I summarize the conclusions of E. Bruhn in his latest revision 
of Schneidewin-Nauck: (I) pa otdx« éywv is taken to mean ‘ unless I were 
without a clue,as Iam.’ This revolutionary proposal obliges the editor to cut 
out ov in v. 13, and its acceptance would produce startling results elsewhere. 
(2) The interpretation of d7refeXety as ‘to reveal’ or ‘to confess’ is made to 
rest upon an improbable conjecture of Heimsoeth in fr. 757. (3) The defence 
of the suppressed apodosis in v. 228 as a regular example of the oyjpa 
dvavtatosotov (see Blaydes on Ar. Plut. 470) fails when we observe that ei dé 
ym invariably appears in the second member. (4) Vv. 230 sq. are transformed 
to admit 7) ’& dAdns xepos, | clr’ avtoyerpa, on which comment is superfluous. 
The difficulty in 221 is chiefly due to what I take leave to call grammatical 
prejudice; for the sequence of thought is absolutely clear, so long as we are 
not embarrassed by the supposed inflexibility of a syntactical rule. ‘ Listen 
to me,’ says Oedipus, ‘and I will expound the way to obtain relief; and that 
though the story is as strange to me as was the crime itself.’ [The formal 
antithesis between Adyos and épyov is not merely rhetorical, but serves to 
emphasize the irony of Oedipus’ repudiation.] ‘Otherwise I should have 
acted sooner, as I am acting now; for I should not have prosecuted the search 
far, so long as I was unaided and without a clue. But now (évos ov, uy ovK 
éywv ovuorov), since this is my earliest opportunity—since my enrolment as 
a citizen came at a later date—I issue my appeal to you all.’ I can see no 
flaw in this. av7rés means, ‘ without taking counsel with my fellow-citizens’: 
it has already received its apt commentary at v. 37, where the priest 
compliments Oedipus on his success in solving the Sphinx’s riddle, «al tad0’ 
id’ tpav ovdev é&edas mréov, od’ éxdidaxOeis. So here py ode exov te 
cvpBorov is added to explain ards, and to reinforce it. That is in Sophocles’ 
usual manner: Az. 464 yupvov gavévta tev apioteiwy atep. Phil. 31 Kkevny 
olknow avOporev Siva. O.T. 57 épnmos avdpav un Evvotxotvtwyv éow. It may 
be convenient to render ovpPorov by clue, but whosoever does so must bear in 
mind that the associations of the two words are entirely different. To us 
‘clue’ suggests the detective ; whereas cvyBorov to the Greek was a link 
binding two individuals engaged in some joint enterprise, here the tie of 
common knowledge shared by members of the same city. Jebb, who says 
nothing here, has carefully explained the word on Phil. 403. But we are told 
that pa ovx éywv must be hypothetical (Goodwin, §§ 511, 818), although the 
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assumption introduces serious difficulties. Into that vortex I must decline to 
be drawn, for to those who maintain that mu, and consequently pz od, with 
the participle, necessarily veil a condition, I can reply only by a blunt denial. 
There is no reason in the nature of things why the functions of yu should be 
so circumscribed. One need only refer to its appearance by the side of od with 
the oblique infinitive of indirect speech (e.g. Thuc. 1. 139 mpovAeyov mr av 
yiyveoOat morepov), in order to see that the levelling tendency in favour of od 
did not succeed in ousting pj entirely from its original employment to express 
emphatic asseveration. I have collected the evidence affecting x with the 
participle in a note on Eur. Helid. 533, to which I must take leave to refer. In 
regard to py) ov, I see no reason why we should refuse to recognize its generic 
use with causal, adversative, or consecutive bearing. The present instance, 
being attached to avrés, is causal rather than consecutive, and is parallel to O.C. 
360 and Hdt. VI. 9. O.C. 360, Hees yap ov Kevyn ye, TodT’ eyo cadas | éFoda, 
pay ovxt Seip’ éuol dépoved 71, ought to be decisive; for there yu odyi Seiwa 
épovea is explanatory of «ev in exactly the same way that py) ove éyov 
explains avros here. But I cannot refrain from quoting Hdt. 6. 106 (the 
Spartans replied on the ninth day of the lunar month to the Athenian request 
for aid) eivatn dé otk éFere’cecOas ebacay pu ov MAnpéos eovTOS TOD KUKXOU. 
What are we to think of their intelligence, if in such conditions they said : ‘ we 
will not start to-day, wnless the moon is full’? The various and inconsistent 
attempts to deal with this passage after the manner of Procrustes may be seen 
in our authorities. 

I come now to the much more puzzling problem of v. 227. The latest 
critic with whose views I am acquainted (Professor Harry in C.R. XXV. 161) 
thinks that every difficulty vanishes, if we will only substitute ézeycadov for 
umeEeA@v. On this proposition, if it were worth while, there might be much to 
say ; but I cannot accept Professor Harry’s remedy for the simple reason—and 
Professor Harry is not alone in overlooking this factor—that his text would 
require us to understand ef doBetrar as if it were cay poBFrac or ci PoByoeTas, 
which is impossible. On one point I am in agreement with Professor Harry, 
and that is in thinking that the difficulty of the suppressed apodosis has been 
exaggerated. I should not, however, interpret in the same way; for I do not 
think that 2) ctwmdre is the formal apodosis to the protasis introduced by xet 
peév, as well as to that introduced by e¢ 8’ ad. So to suppose would, in my 
judgement, spoil the rhetorical value of the passage. The logical apodosis to 
et wév is not expressed, but is contained by implication in the ydp-clause. ‘If 
he fears to denounce himself’ (you may imagine the speaker’s gesture), ‘ well, 
he will only be sent out of the country.’ Why such a construction should be 
refused to Sophocles, the tragic Homer, as Polemo called him, I do not know; 
for exactly the same device is employed by Homer himself in A 580 e’zrep yap 
x’ édrnow ’Ordpr0s adotepomntys | cE édéwv cTupedi~ar* 6 yap TOAD hépTatos 


1 Since writing the above I find that my Whitelaw’s (Tvans. Camb. Phil. Soc. UI. pp. 3 
general conclusion is somewhat similar to Mr. _sqq.), although we differ in points of detail. 
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€otw. @ 567 ef 5é xév of mpotdpoile rods KaTevaytiov €Ow: | Kal yap Onv 
TOUT@ TpwTds Ypws o&&e yard. Before dealing with de~edoy, let us see 
exactly what rovmixAnpa implies. When Jebb says, ‘if the culprit is denounced 
by another person, he will be liable to the extreme penalty,’ he not only goes 
outside the text, but imports a misleading view of what the situation required. 
Creon’s report had shown the nature of the evil to be extirpated; but the 
punishment of the individual criminal was of secondary importance for the 
main issue. The first requirement was piacwa xdpas éhavvew; avdpyrareiv 
was one of the methods which would be effective against the aiwa yetpator 
modu ; and Oedipus had promised todr’ dmocxedd pioos. The Greek con- 
ception of the effects of homicide is familiar. The guilty man infects his 
fellows by remaining in their midst, and the city must be purged of his 
presence (7éAw KaOaipev): cf. Lys. 6. 53. Antiphon is full of appropriate 
illustration. For the physical adherence of the pollution cf. tetr. 3 8 8 viv 
Kal ov TOUT® TO pHviyLa TOV AdLTHpiwY TpooTpivvouat. The criminal may seek 
to shift his burden upon others: tetr. r y 9 ovdév Erepov tov Seitar H THY 
aitov papiay eis Duds adtovs éxtpéat. The danger to the whole community 
can be removed by fixing the guilt in the proper quarter: tetr. I a 11 avT@ 
TOUT® Ta TOUTOV acoeBnpaTa avalévTas idiay pev THY cvphopdv, KaBapay Sé 
THY TodY KaTacTiaat. Every word of this is applicable mutatis mutandis to 
the case put by Sophocles, and surely it is now plain that todixAnpa tmeEeXav 
ka@’ avtod should mean ‘lifting the guilt from the city on to his own shoulders.’ 
For card of vengeance descending upon the! victim cf. At. 304 6onv Kar’ avTov 
vBpw éexteicat’ iv, Dem. 18. 274 épynv Kal Tiuwpiay Kata TovTov, and bpudcat 
Kata TOY Tatowy, etc., in Dem. 54. 36. Turning to the refractory participle, I 
Can see no satisfactory remedy but that of substituting the infinitive, which 
then depends upon gofetras (Jebb on Az. 253). I need not stay to illustrate 
the confusion between the terminations of the participle and the infinitive: a 
pertinent example will be found in v. 1170 of the present play, where all 
our MSS. have adxovwy, and axovew has been restored from Plutarch. 

In v. 230 é& was emended to 7 ’& by Vauvilliers, with the approval of 
Neue, Wunder, and Blaydes, and to some extent of Hermann. It certainly 
ought to be made clear why the speaker passes from his appeal to the criminal 
himself to the suggested denunciation of an alien, without considering the 
denunciation of one citizen by another. Against this objection Jebb’s view 
that the last case is sufficiently indicated in vv. 223-226 will not serve. These 
lines contain a universal appeal, from which at v. 227 the speaker passes to the 
consideration of particular cases. The true answer (indicated by Hermann) is 
that only two alternatives are possible. The god had declared that the plague- 
spot was to be found in Thebes itself (110). The guilty person, therefore, must 
be either a citizen or a resident alien; and since Oedipus’ proclamation was 
addressed not to the Chorus, but to all Theban citizens (223), his appeal, 
directed first to the criminal himself, if a citizen, and, secondly, to any citizen 
to denounce the guilty alien, is formally complete. But the chief reason of the 
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dichotomy was its peculiar relevance to the speaker’s own case. The tragic 
irony of the situation lay in the fact that Oedipus himself belonged to both 
classes, as Tiresias, in the bitterness of his wrath, was subsequently to reveal 
(452). Considered in this light, every word of this appeal is fraught with a 
terrible significance. Oedipus would undoubtedly be driven from the land as 
a scapegoat, but the promise, meicetas yap dAdo pev | dorepyés ovde, ys 8’ 
amevow aBraBns, fell sadly short of fulfilment for the self-blinded and broken 
wanderer, who leaves the stage at the end of the play. Further, when 
Tiresias, yielding to provocation, at length denounces Oedipus himself as the 
guilty alien, he receives threats for his response in place of thanks (401), and 
is told that the expectation of the «épdos here freely promised to the informant 
is the sole motive power of his calling (388). 


In his critical note on O.C. 190 (dye vuvy ov pe, mai, | wv’ av evoeBias 
éemtBaivovtes | TO pev cimotpmev, To 8 axovcoatpev), after recording that L has 
elmotmev and axovcaipev, with w superscript in both cases, and that AB have 
eimopev and adxovowper, Jebb adds that the latter reading ‘ requires us to take 
iv’ dv as =“ wherever” ’—a rendering which is obviously unsuitable. This 
view was apparently shared by Hermann, who objects to Brunck’s adoption of 
the subjunctives that ‘in loco certo designando ‘va sine &y dici debuisset.’? In 
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O.C. 405 oe mpocbécOat Tédas | yopas Gérovar, pnd’ tv’ Av cavtTod Kpaths, where 
the MSS. give xparjs, Jebb adopts Brunck’s correction «patois, remarking : 
‘With the MS. «paris, dv belongs to wa: ‘“‘wherever you may be your own 
master :’’ which is evidently less suitable here.’ [I observe, by the way, that 
the distinction between dv, when ‘belonging to’ the relative, and dy when 
‘belonging to’ the verb, ought to be treated as obsolete.] Hermann evidently 
thought that fa here expressed ‘locus incertus,’ for he maintained xparijs 
against Brunck, merely referring to his note on v. 188. Jebb’s notes are in 
accordance with the principles laid down in Goodwin’s Syntax, which, after 
bisecting antecedents as definite and indefinite, groups the relative clauses 
attached to the latter division under the headings proper to the conditional 
sentence. Kiihner-Gerth speak of the general statement of a future action or 
of a complete class (§ 559). This is too vague for my comprehension, but 
their examples show that they are in substantial agreement with Goodwin. 
The strange thing is that the grammatical conscience is not always awake ; for 
there are two other passages in Sophocles containing subjunctives similarly 
conditioned, which are passed over in silence by Jebb and Hermann, as well as 
by the rest of the commentators. These are At. 657 porwr te yapov ev’ av 
aortiB Kixw | kpiirw 768’ &yxos rodpov, and Ant. 773 dyov epnuos vl av 7 
Rporav otiBos | cpio retpdder Cacav év catwpvxt. I regard it as unquestion- 
able that in these cases the meaning is ‘leading her to a place where the track 
shall be deserted,’ and ‘going to a place where I shall find an untrodden spot ;’! 


1 But one cannot feel too sure. Even so assumption (‘wherever I find a suitable place, I 
acute a critic as Mr, Whitelaw (C.R. VIII. 146) | will bury my sword’) like O.T. 672 obros 0’, év0’ 
treats Ai, 659 as if it were a clause of general ay 7, orvyjcera. 
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and there is nothing which distinguishes these subjunctives from O.C. 190 
and 405. It is noticeable that the future indicative preponderates in this 
kind of clause (Az. 659; El. 380, 436; O.T. 1412; Trach. 800), just as it 
has ousted the subjunctive entirely from independent sentences and from 
dependent clauses whose antecedent is self-determined. No distinction of 
meaning is discernible, and no one, so far as I know, has attempted to draw 
one. Goodwin cannot have observed these passages, when he refused a place 
to the future indicative in the future clause of relative condition (§ 530); 
unless indeed his remark may be read as conveying a tacit admission that the 
clause in question is not a relative condition at all. It has in fact not hitherto 
been generally recognized that clauses with so-called ‘indefinite’ antecedents 
comprise several distinct varieties, and that we should not identify = 270 
aotacins yap api~erar” Iruov (pv, | ds Ke pvyn with a 139 0 5é Kev KeYoAwoeTat, 
dv Kev ixwpat, or O 348 dv & av éyav amdvevbe vedv Etépwlc vonow, | avtod ot 
Oavarov pnticouas with Xen. anab. 1. 3. 15 TH avdpi, dv dv &dnoOe, retcopar I 
will endeavour to make this clearer by examining the parallel clause of time. 
Take Z 448 éocetar yap, b7 dv Tor’ ddA “Idtos (py, which no one will 
mistake for a conditional relative clause (Goodwin, § 571; Monro, p. 263). If 
I were to enquire whether the construction survived in Attic Greek, I should 
expect to be told that the subjunctive was superseded by the future indicative, 
and the answer would be at least partially true.2 Nor would the common 
impression be shaken by a reminder that the same idiom prevailed in the 
Greek of the New Testament: Mark 2. 20 éAedoovtar Hepa Orav arapOH an’ 
auTd&v o vupdlos. Nevertheless, we read in a fragment attributed to Sophocles 
(1128): éoras yap éotar Keivos aidvos xpdvos | dtavy updos yémovta Onaavpov 
oxaon | xpvowmds aifyjp. The lines are certainly spurious, seeing that they 
contain a versified account of the Stoic éxwdpwous ; but for the present purpose 
it is immaterial to enquire whether they were written by a Stoic master or 
composed ad hoc by an Alexandrian Jew. I prefer to cite the unimpeachable 
testimony of Isocr. 4. 138 7 mov ofddpa ypy Sedvévas Tov Kaipov éxeivoy, OTav Ta 
pev Tov BapBdapwv KatacTh .. . Hpeis S& mpos AAAHAOUS TorEmKaS EXope. 
Cf. Plat. vep. 498 D metpas yap ovdév avncopev, Ews dv. . « Mpovpyou TL 
Toimowpev eis exeivoy tov Blov, Srav adOis yevomevoe trols ToLovTaLs evTvYwOL 
Aoyous. I pause to formulate precisely the matter under consideration. 
Among the relative, including temporal, clauses belonging to future time, there 
exist in the area lying between that occupied by the clauses whose ante- 
cedent is self-determined, and which regularly take the future indicative, and 
that occupied by the clauses of general assumption, which require the 
subjunctive with av, certain varieties which serve to describe and determine 
an incomplete antecedent. These may be accompanied by the subjunctive 
with dy (xe), or by the future indicative in all periods represented in the extant 


1 All these examples are taken from Kihner- Soph. fr. 369 (e.g. Epict. 1. 29. 41 rat xpévos év 
Gerth, II. p. 425. @ of Tpaywool oincovra xré), and add Pind. Pyth. 
2 See the passages quoted in my note on _ 12, 30sqq. 
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Greek literature, but the subjunctive gave way before the future indicative to 
an increasing extent as time went on. The present note is supplementary to 
an article in C.R. XVII. 249, in which I called attention to certain examples 
in Attic Greek which did not fit the rules given in the ordinary grammars. 
Time has strengthened my conviction that in the interest of clearness a more 
exact classification of these sentences is required. Two examples may be 
given which belong to different categories: (1) In Aesch. Ag. 965 @ Zev réXeve, 
Tas éwas evyas Téree | pérou Oé ToL col TaVTEp Av péAAYS TEAciv Verrall objected 
to the common view that the context does not justify the generality of 
Tovmep av péAXyS TerXetv. But the objection disappears if the meaning is 
simply ‘that which thou shalt purpose to fulfil.’ (2) No place is provided in 
the grammars for sentences like Ar. Ran. 1002 gurAdéEeas | Hvix’? av TO Tredpa 
Aefov Kal KaBeotnKds AGBys, Eccl. 633 wapaxyopet Kar’ émitjper | dtav Hon "yw 
dtatrpakdpevos mapaso cot Sevrepedterv, Herond. 3. 54 Kove’ brrvos viv aipelras | 
yoevovO orhuos Taryvinv aywhte. The immediate result of this discussion is 
that in the two passages of the O.C. from which we started the subjunctives 
should not be condemned for grammatical reasons, although the optatives are 
probably right in v. 190; and I am glad to find that J. M. Stahl, in his Syntax 
of the Greek Verb (p. 546), recognizing the prevalence of what he calls the 
‘futural’ conjunctive, holds that Brunck’s correction in O.C. 405 is unneces- 
sary. But I cannot leave this subject without referring to the much-vexed 
Trach. 903 Kpt\rao’ éavtnv va py tis eicidos | Bpvxato xré. Jebb’s notion 
that it is a development of the indirect deliberative is too far-fetched to 
require refutation, and the view that it illustrates the survival of the Homeric 
final relative clause is unnecessarily restricted, since it is now accepted that 
the clause of purpose is a particular aspect of the wider anticipatory or 
prospective use (W. G. Hale, The Anticipatory Subjunctive in Greek and Latin, 
Chicago Studies in Class. Philology, I. (1895), pp. 1-92, followed by Brugmann- 
Thumb,’ p. 577). Seeing that cpv ow éuavtnv évOa av pr) tis eioidn pe iS 
normal, in accordance with the examples cited above, it follows that (e.g.) 
Kpvyew éwerrev éavtyv évOa pun Tis cioidoe would be free from objection, and it 
is probable that if xptrovca, dependent on mapfdGe (900), had stood in the 
text, the combination would have escaped criticism. ‘The peculiarity of the 
prospective optative lies in its subordination to a past tense—past, that is to 
say, from the point of view both of the observer and of the agent—whereas 
for obvious reasons the verb of the main clause with an indefinite antecedent is 
generally future, either formally or in effect. But this is not always the case 
(Xen. Hell. 2. 4.17), and there seems to be no reason why in a suitable context 
the optative should not be employed to represent the future in the past or past 
prospective, whether we choose to describe it as virtually suboblique (Kiihner- 
Gerth II. p. 546; Stahl, p. 177, 2; cf. Goodwin, § 700) or not.!_ There is an 

1 On this point see the remarks of Professor Professor Sonnenschein’s explanation, because I 
Sonnenschein in C.R, VII. 10. It follows from did not realize the possibility of the combination 
what has been said above that I withdraw éxpuya (or even xptwrw) enavriy &6’ av uh tis 


entirely from the suggestion madeinC.R. VII.  eistdy. 
343 sq. I was unable at that time to accept 
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instructive parallel in Hom. e 240 (Calypso takes Odysseus to fell timber for a 
raft) #pye 8 odoio | vicov ém’ éoyatinv 601 Sévdpea paxpa wedixew | ada madat 
mepiknra Ta of MrABorey ehadpas. Cf. K 188 ediovde yap aie | rerpadal” 
ommor’ ért Todwy aloev iovtwy (‘against the time when . . .’). 


Electr. 913 sq.: 
arn’ ovdé pev 57 penTpds 0VO’ o vods hire? 
Totadra mpdacew ovte Spada’ éddvOavev. 

The mention of the past prospective recalls this couplet, on which Jebb 
and Kaibel have written elaborate notes, the one condemning, and the other 
supporting the appearance of é\dv@avey without dv, but both of them, as I 
have the hardihood to think, beside the mark. When one bears in mind the 
wide range of the imperfect in covering expressions of likelihood or possibility 
(Goodwin, § 38; Gildersleeve, § 213), the explanation of the passage is 
perfectly simple. ‘She was not likely to escape notice if she did it’—dpaca 
being the equivalent, not of ed édpa, as Jebb thinks, but of ef doen. The 
typical example of such sentences, when the protasis is resolved, is Eur. 
Bacch. 612 tis pot Pvrak Fv, ef od supdhopas tvyous; but there are several 
instances which are more closely parallel to the text, as containing a con- 
ditional participle. Cf. Eur. Helid. 1004 tovadta Spavre tap’ eyiyvet’ aodandy. 
The idiom is especially frequent in the Orators: e.g. Antiph. tetr. 1 B 3 é« Te 
yap avtod Tob épyouv havepos yevomuevos atr@dAdtuny, AaVoY Te cadpds On THVDdE 
THv wTrowiay cis éue iodoav. See also Wyse on Isae. 1. 44. It must not be 
supposed that this explanation will apply to all cases of omitted av: certainly 
it has no bearing on Eur. Tro. 397 sqq. or Hec. 1111 sqq. 

A. C. PEARSON. 


CODEX CANTABRIGIENSIS (D)? IN TRINITY COLLEGE 
LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE, 


Ams. OF THE THIRD DECADE OF. LIVY. 


SumMarRY oF ConTENTS: I. Introductory (§§ 1-3). 2. Description 6f the Codex 
(§§ 4-10). 3. Its Early History and Date (§§ 11-14). 4. Lacunae and 
Dislocations (§§ 15-17). 5. Marginalia (§§ 18-21). 6. Numeration and Para- 
graph Division (§§ 22-24). 7. Blank Spaces in the Text (§§ 25-29). 8. Minor 
Characteristics (§ 30). 9. Relations with other MSS. of the Third Decade 
(§§ 32-36). 

1. INTRODUCTORY. 

§ 1. THE critical problems of the Third Decade of Livy have long been 
familiar to students. In Books XXI.-XXV. we have only the mutilated Codex 
Puteanus (P) of the fifth century and later manuscripts derived from it, 
directly or indirectly, at one or more points in its history. R, C, and most 
probably M, are copies of P, after it was corrected by P? and probably P%®. 
Here the problem in the parts in which P is preserved is to correct its 
numerous corruptions by conjecture as far as possible; and, where it is now 
defective, by comparing the later MSS. to arrive at their inter-relation and at 
P’s original text, and then subject this text to the same process of criticism. 
Also a study of the corrections in the earlier of these MSS. may reveal 
the previous existence of other traditions and of other MSS. now lost—such 
corrections, e.g., as are made by P*, R’, and M?. 

§ 2. In Books XXVI.-XXX. besides P and its derivatives we have the 
help of a later but better MS., known as the Spivensis, of the eleventh century, 
of which one leaf is actually preserved, and of which the tradition survives 
in many extant MSS. The uncial fragment (Ta), representing the same tradi- 
tion at a much earlier period, that was till recently in the Turin University 
Library, has now perished by the fire from which that library suffered a few 
years ago. 

Fuller accounts of most of these Spirensian sources and of the problem 
generally will, of course, be found in the Prolegomena to Luchs’ larger edition 
(Berlin, 1879). 

§ 3. Where any of the MSS. of either family are mentioned in this article 
they will be denoted by the following sigla, which have been kindly supplied to 
me by Professor Walters, as those which he and Professor Conway are now 


1 This essay is the result of work done as and I have to thank Professor Conway and 
Research Scholar of the University of Man- Professor Flamstead Walters for valuable criti- 
chester, at Newnham and Manchester, under the __cism and help. 
general direction of Professor R. S, Conway ; 
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using in preparing the notes for the third and fourth volumes of their text. As 
in their notes for the First Decade, these editors denote by more than one letter 
the MSS. whose readings they have themselves not yet verified. To their 
sigla I have added in parentheses for convenience those used by Luchs; but 
note that As’ includes more than Luchs’ E—namely, a large body of Spirensian 
corrections of the text derived from the same source as those made in the later 
Laurentian La (A). Therefore AS: A :: Las (L) : La (A). 


Third Decade. 


Puteanean Tradition. Spirensian Tradition. 
P(uteanus) Ta (=T, fragmenta Taurinensia) 
C(olbertinus) | Their consen- S (=M, folium Monacense) 
R(omanus) sus, II Spr. (=S, in excerptis Rhenani) 
M(ediceus) Bs 
B(ambergensis) He (=H) 

D (Cantabrigiensis) As (=E and more) 
A(genensis, Harl. 2493) Ls or Las (=L) 

L or La (=A, Laurentianus) V or Vat. [Pal.? Gebhard] 
H (Harl. 2684) W [Pal.? Gebhard] 


I (=a, Burney 198) 

K (=8, Harl. 2781) 

Ven. (=y) [Drak.’s Recanatianus} 
Med: i. (=8) 

Med. ii. (=e) 

Med: iii. (= F) 

Gel. ed. 1535 (=G) 


2. DESCRIPTION OF THIS MS. 

§ 4. Codex Cantabrigiensis (D) is a manuscript of the Third Decade of 
Livy, described in the Catalogue of MSS. in Trinity College Library (James) as 
‘ Titi Liuii Historiarum XXI.-XXX. R. 4. 4. 214.’ In Professors Walters’ and 
Conway’s edition of the Decade it will be called D, as the siglum C has been 
long appropriated to the Codex Colbertinus of Paris. 

§ 5. There are two mentions of this MS. in Drakenborch’s edition of 
Livy, 1738-1747, vol. vii. On p. 35 he writes: 

Cantabrigiensis est codex membranaceus qui Cantabrigiae in bibliotheca 
Trinitatis adseruatur. Eum uir clarissimus Iac. Gronouius quum Canta- 
brigiae hiberna ageret diligenter excussit ac testatus est se non meminisse 
alium propius ab archetypo Puteaneo dissidere. Eiusdem excerpta ad oram 
ultimae editionis Gronouianae adscripta benigne mihi obtulit uir clarissimus 
Ioseph. Wasse; unde testimonium quod Gronouius ei dixit uerissimum et 
librum hunc optimae notae esse passim expertus sum. 

And on p. 313 is Jac. Gronovs ‘ Praefatio ante editionem anni 
CIOIOCLXXIX ’: 

- . . quum Cantabrigiae hiberna agerem,’ bellum Annibalicum diligenter 


1 This was probably in the year 1670-1 as Anderson; see especially one dated IV. Idus 
appears in J. F. Gronov’s letters to his son Dec, 1670, 
Jakob—a reference I owe to Professor W. B. 
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legi, adhibita membrana Collegii Trinitatis; nec memini alium propius ab 
archetypo Puteaneo dissidere. 


Madvig wrote :1 


de Cantabrigiensi a Iacobo Gronouio hic illic inspecto, incertum est 
iudicium. 

§ 6. I have compared the MS. with Luchs’ smaller edition (1878-1879, 
Berlin, Weidmann), and made a full collation of Books XXI., XXVI., and 
XXX.; in the other books of the Decade I have added the readings of D to 
the draft critical notes kindly lent me by Professor Walters. 

§ 7. The MS. is of vellum, 13 inches by 93 inches, and contains 117 folios, 
written in double columns of 42 lines. 

A letter written in 1864 by the late H. J. Roby, who examined it in parts, 
to Mr. Aldis Wright, is pasted inside the present cover.? 

The MS. is well preserved and very clearly and beautifully written. But 
between folios 114 and 115 two leaves have been cut out; these contained the 
text between XXX. 21 § 4 and XXX. 30 § 12; and the MS. ends at folio 117 v., 
col. 2, 1. 13—cum suis duobus item legionibus in etruria (XXX. 41, sub. init.). 
The rest of the column is blank. 

§ 8. On folio 89 v. at the top is written in a book-hand: Titus Liuius 
Ecclesiae Christi Cantuar (fifteenth century—James). A similar inscription has 
been cut off the top of folio r v, but enough traces are left to identify it. 

Roby writes: ‘There are evidently two hands in the Livy text’; and Dr. 
James in his catalogue describes it as ‘ written in the twelfth century in two fine 
hands, the first small and of non-English aspect, the second larger and blacker.’ 

These statements are clearly borne out by closer examination. The hand 
changes at quire I—i.e. at 65 v, the first words of which are in the new hand, 
monte albano triumphamt. Inde—(XXVI. 21. 6). 

§ 9g. The books are numbered in the margin in the right-hand top corner 
of each folium rectum, 11, 12... 20 (ti 11, fi 12 . . . fi 20) in numbers which 
probably belong to the second half of the fourteenth century (or, according to 
Dr. James, fifteenth century. See below). But with the beginning of the 
second hand (folio 65 v.) the books are numbered also in Roman figures, very 
probably in the second hand, with their correct number (XXVI., XXVIL,, etc.) 
above the interval between the two columns on each page. There are no such 
numbers on folios 1-64. (See further § 23 infr.). The second scribe was 
apparently the more methodical man. He prolongs the guiding lines of 
pencil straight out across the margin to the edge of the page beneath the Ist 
and 2nd, 21st and 22nd, 41st and 42nd lines of the outer columns. 

§ 10. Dr. James believes it to be twelfth-century script. 

Professor Conway thinks that the writing is better and certainly of an 
older type than that of K, the smaller fragments of the First Decade in 


1 Emendat. Liuianae, Ed, 2, p. 245. that no part of his notes (save a partial facsimile 
2 Professor Conway has ascertained from Mr. of one page) was in existence at the time of his 
Roby’s executors, who made a special search, death. 
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Einsiedeln, which are ascribed there to the twelfth century. (See Livy I.-V., 
Conway and Walters. Praef. p. xxiii footnote). 

Roby writes that the hand may be called identical with that of the Codex 
Erfurtensis of Cicero, Pro Milone, now at Berlin, which he examined in 
facsimile ; the latter, however, is in ‘a larger handwriting than either of the 
Livy hands.’ He adds: ‘Mr. Bond,' of the British Museum, and Sir F. 
Madden thought it an English hand towards the close of the twelfth century— 
say, A.D. 1180. Bond admired the writing greatly.’ 

Before discussing the date, a glance at the early history of the MS. may 
be interesting. 


3. EARLY HISTORY OF THE CODEX. 


§ 11. The MS. belongs to the Whitgift collection in Trinity College 
Library. Its older home was the library of Christ Church, Canterbury, as is 
shown by the inscription on folio 8g v. (§ 8 sup.). 

On p. 182 of Edwards’ Memoirs of Libraries (1859) there begins the list of 
‘ Libri Sancti Thome’ in the catalogue of Christ Church Monastery, Canterbury. 

Our MS. is given in a list on p. 183 as Secunda pars Titi Livi. (The MS. 
Prima pars Titi Liui—which is written immediately above—is missing.) The 
Secunda Pars is also number 154 in a list of books repaired (in Christ Church 
in 1508) compiled by William Ingram; a list which is now MS. c. 11 in the 
Library of the Dean and Chapter, Canterbury, and is printed by James 
(Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover, Camb., 1903, p. 152. The MS. is 
identified by a quotation—that is, by the first words of the 2nd folio, ‘litis 
erat sator’). 

It is also 816 in the catalogue of the Library of Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, made in the time of Henry of Estria, who was Prior 1284-1331. In this 
catalogue it is included in a list headed ‘ Libri Sancti Thome,’ which extend 
from numbers 783 to 853. (Edwards, p. 82-84.) 

§ 12. It is beyond doubt, then, that the MS. belonged to Thomas a Becket, 
and since his death took place in 1170 the MS. must have an earlier date than 
that (1180) which Bond and Madden assigned to it. 

According to the judgments of scholars already quoted, the writing is 
strongly held to be characteristic of the last half of the twelfth century; and 
this we may now narrow down a little further. One might take 1150 as an 
approximate superior limit ; 1170 is clearly the latest possible date. 

§ 13. A study of Becket’s life during this period might give us some small 
further hint, and it will perhaps be interesting to examine the grounds for Dr. 
James’ theory that the MS. was a gift to Becket from John of Salisbury. 

A search through Becket’s correspondence gives no definite hint of sucha 
MS. (See J. C. Robertson’s Materials for the History of Thomas a Becket. 
Rolls series, 1875-1885.) 

But in the Vita S. Thomae auctore Willelmo filio Stephani, vol. iii., there is 


1 Afterwards Sir John Bond, 
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the following passage describing Becket’s life during his stay at the Cistercian 
monastery of Pontigny, whither he went in exile in 1164: 


Studio litterarum et maxime diuinae paginae operam dabat ; libris etiam 
conscribendis et perquirendis a domino papa priuilegiis. In quarumcunque 
ecclesiarum omnibus armariis nullum audiebat in Gallis esse antiquitatis uel 
approbatae auctoritatis librum quem transcribi hon faceret, nullum priuilegium 
quod ecclesiae suae non perquireret et omni retro tempore optimis uoluminibus 
et priuilegiis ecclesia Cantuariensis ita ditata et nobilitata non fuerit sicut 
tandem eam refersit. 

Our MS. therefore may well have been one of those copied for Becket, or 
it may have been a gift froma friendly French abbot, or from one of Becket’s 
compatriots; for there were many English scholars in exile at this time, and 
generosity in giving and lending was only equalled by boldness in borrowing. 

The difference of the two hands might then be explained by the supposi- 
tion that the transcription was divided between a French scribe and an English 
scribe in the retinue of Becket or some other English scholar. 

§ 14. In vol. v. of the Materials, p. 161, a letter (1165 or 1166) to Becket 
from John of Salisbury, the first which mentions Thomas’ literary pursuits, 
advises him very earnestly to lay aside his secular studies : 

Differte interim omnes alias occupationes . . . scholaris exercitatio 
interdum scientiam auget ad tumorem sed deuotionem aut raro aut nunquam 
inflammat. Mallem uos Psalmos ruminare et beati Gregorii morales libros 
reuoluere quam scholastico more philosophari. 

And this warning seems chiefly to refer to ‘ canones et leges.”. How much 
more dangerous must the study of purely classical Latin have appeared to his 
mentor in this stormy period of Becket’s life! 

From the letters, then, of this date, it seems unlikely that Becket Bhisined 
the MS. through John of Salisbury—almost certainly not in the decade 
1160-1170, and their correspondence in the previous decade, so far as I can 
find, gives no further clue. 


4. LACUNAE AND DISLOCATIONS. 


§ 15. Let us first see how D contrasts incompleteness with P, R, C, M, 
and B in Books XXI. and XXX. 

In Book XXI. D, M, and C are complete. 

From R and B the whole of this book is missing (B begins at xxiv. 7). 

In P the missing parts are init.—c. 20 § 8 subinde auvo cum; c. 21 § 13 
Carthagini praesidio—c. 29 § 6 adfirmantes in: c. 30 § 11 posse Poenus—c. 41 § 13 
uobis et non pre. 

In Book XXX. C alone is complete. 

P is lost from c. 30 § 14 ceteris—c. 37 § 3 domitos and ends at c. 38 § 2 
Carthagintenstbus. 

R and M cease at c. 5 § 7 and c. 26 § g respectively. 
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B, since he ends at c. 42 § 21 per guos, comes next to © in completeness ; 
and close behind B comes D, who ends at c. 41 § 3 legionibus in Etruria, but 
does not lack with P cc. 30 § 14—37 § 3. 

§ 16. In Book XXVI. 41. 18 meo luctu quam there is in D a lacuna (but 
without any sign of omission) as far as XXVI. 44. 1 armauerat cum terra just as 
in P and the non-Spirensian MSS. 

§ 17. In Books XXVIII. and XXIX. D has the following transposition 
which is characteristic of P and of such Puteanean MSS. as we so far know 
up to the thirteenth century. Inc. 22 § 14 after caede follows conscribitis 
(c. 37 § 9) and so on to Book XXIX. c. r § 24, where, after imperio, there 
follows primorum tsequentis . . . auxiliorum inde (XXVIII. 22. 14 — 
XXVIII. 37. 9). 


5. MARGINALIA. 


§ 18. In order to estimate the value of D and its place among the authorities 
for the text of the Decade, some consideration must be given to its marginalia. 

There are several hands in the margin. 

What appear to be the earliest notes are very clearly and delicately written 
in the same hand throughout—i.e., in a small book-hand, which is a smaller 
variety of the second or English hand of the text in the same ink. It seems 
clear that these notes are real summaries in every case. The first of them is 
written against XXII. 38. 3, and reads Decuriati et centuriati. 

Against XXII. 39. 1 is the note Pulchra allocutio Fabu, against XXII. 48. 4 
Punica fraus, and so on. 

The writer of these summaries generally uses or adapts the words in the 
text itself, but sometimes he introduces a different phrase—e.g. to XXIII. ro. 7 
is the note De decio magio qui cooperto capite contionabundus trahebatur. Some- 
times the summary is fragmentary—e.g. XXII. 23. 6, Ciwicaim romanam. 

Often there are the same errors as in the text. For example, the note to 
XXV. 40. 2 is Initinm iurandi opera grecarum artium. The text of D has turandi 
for mirandt. 

All these marginalia may be denoted by Marg’ or more strictly by D marg}. 

§ 19. Another annotator writes in a cursive hand in a light brown-grey ink. 
He often adds a siglum of some kind in the margin opposite the words on 
which he comments, and as a mark to the note in the margin at the bottom of 
the page. 

These notes run all through the MS., and are by one and the same hand. 

According to several scholars who were good enough to give me their 
opinions (e.g. Mr. Murray, Librarian of Trinity College, who has kindly 
allowed me to quote his opinion), and from a comparison with other samples 
of cursive script of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, their date would 
seem to lie between 1360 and 1380. 

They are often very hard to read, and their Latinity is frequently bad. But 
they are more independent of the text than the earlier notes, not only in 


Pa ee ee ——* 


eon 
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choice of words, but also in spelling. For example, XXI. 1.1 has the note 
Bellum maxime memorabile romanorum et cartaginensium. In the corresponding 
passage the text has chartaginenses. A characteristic note is that appended to 
XXI. 14. 1—Primores saguntinorum congregato auro et argento in medio foro se et 
alla simul pereunt. 

§ 20. These notes, with very few exceptions, seem to be summaries also. 
The exceptions are not written in the margin, but in the text itself above the 
word annotated: e.g. XXI. 17. 3 above celoces in the text is written quia naues 
celocissimae. 

The summaries are often incomplete, and they are less formal than Marg?: 
e.g. XXVI. 45.7 has the note Hoc capite et infra capitur Carthago noua a q. 
Scipione. 

The Latin is even more elastic in some of them—e.g. De uirgine desponsata 
principi celtiberorum et cui restituta per Scipionem. 

§ 21. Several good corrections have been made by this hand whom we 
call D marg.2 : 


XXVI. 46. 3 potant D potant = poterant D marg.? 
XXVI. 48. 5 mutalis D muralis D marg.? 


Due also to D marg.* are the right divisions of words in several passages 
in Book XXX.—e.g. : 


XXX. 3. 3 opera/re miserat 
XXX, 4: 5 naui ter/geri 


6. NUMERATION AND PARAGRAPH DiIvISIoN (cF. § g SUP.). 


§ 22. There are also frequent numerical notes inthe margin, e.g. 7™, 73™, 
dividing each book into chapters or paragraphs. 

In each book there are from sixteen to twenty-nine of these divisions—I 
have counted 229 in all the Decade—and the average length of the paragraphs 
is about two columns, or eighty lines. 

There are no traces of divisions in Puteanus corresponding to these in D. 

Each of these numbers is opposite a line in which some definite stop 
occurs, and sometimes a good ‘paragraph’ results, sometimes not. In some 
cases the division is also indicated in the line itself. 

Out of these 229 numerical divisions, 70 correspond exactly with the 
chapters first marked in Gruter’s edition of 1612,’ and since universally 
adopted; a good number are placed only two or three lines below his divisions. 

§ 23. There is little doubt, as we have seen, that the cursive notes belong 
to the ‘second half of the fourteenth century.’ The numerical divisions are 
written in the same ink by the same hand, and so, too, are the Book numbers 
found in the corner of each folium rectum. 

A comparison with the tables printed in The Development of Arabic 
numerals in Europe, G. F. Hill (Oxford, 1915) seems to show that the numbers 


1 See Conway and Walters, Vol. I., p. x. 
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in D differ from figures of the latter part of the fourteenth century only in such 
details as may be attributed to the peculiarities of individual handwriting; e.g. 
the length or sweep of downstrokes or tails, the closing or opening of the 9 
(both of which forms seem to be characteristic of many dates in the fourteenth 
century. See Table VI. 9). 

The latest date at which 2 with a straight downstroke (7) appears is the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and the rest of the figures found in that 
period very fairly resemble those in D. In some cases (Table VII. 5 and 7) 
this sign and the later 2 are used at the same date—early fourteenth century ; 
indeed all through the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries they appear to be 
used indiscriminately. 

The form of 2 in D is therefore a little old-fashioned, but the other 
numbers correspond well enough with the late fourteenth century numbers in 
Hill’s tables. 

§ 24. In addition to these two series of marginal notes, there are in 
Books XXI. and XXX. and in several other scattered places other summaries 
or notes of a dark brown ink, written in a book hand, not nearly so precise and 
well-formed as the others. These notes are few in number, and, like the others, 
are mere summaries of the text, e.g. XXI. 4. 4 has Laus Hanmbalis in militia. 


7. BLANK SPACES IN THE TEXT. 


§ 25. There are in D in all the Books, except XXI., XX VII. and XXVIIL., 
many small blank spaces in the text—spaces for from two to twenty letters. In 
most cases these spaces approximately correspond with the number of letters 
in the corresponding places in P. 

The words omitted in D may be classified as— 

(a) Proper names. 

(6) Technical terms. 

(c) Numerals. 

(d) Words which the scribe could not construe. 


§ 26. (a) Out of a dozen cases the following examples will serve to 
illustrate the first class: 


Luchs, P. D, 
XXIII. 18. 1 Isalca praemit- Isisalcaepremittit' Is praetermittit (space 
tit for 6 letters) 
XXIV. 20. 2 quam ad Bene- quamabueneuentum- quam ab acceperat 
uentum acceperat acceperat (space for 7 letters) 
XXVI. 26. 2 sita Anticyra sitaanticyraest sita cira est (space for 
est 5 or 6 letters) 
a 
XXIX, 14. 3 portam Anagniae portaman¢cniaeetpor- porta et portam (space 
et portam tem (corr. P? acc. _—for g letters) 
to Luchs) 


§ 27. (6) Of the next class I have noted the following examples : 
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Luchs. P. D. 
XXII. 33. 10 itaque per inter- itaqueperinterregem- itaque comitia (space 
regem comitia comitia for 12 or 13 letters) 
XXYV., 2. 9 instaurati, et congii instauratietcongiolei instaurati et olei (space 
olei for 7 letters) 
XXVI. 27. 1 Quinquatrus fuit quinquatrusfuit quinqu fuit (space for 
5 letters) 


§ 28. (c) Of this class I have noted three examples: 


Luchs, P, D; 
XXIII. 38.9 inpositis quinqua- inpositis LVnauium  inpositis nauium (space 
ginta quinque nauium for 3 letters) 
XXIV. 47. 14 amplius sex ampliusVIcoohomi- amplius hominum (space 
milia hominum num for 6 or 7 letters) 
XXIX. 20. 11 praetore et de- pretdecemlegatispro- pr profecti (space for 
cem legatis profecti fecti 14 letters) 


§ 29. (d) The fourth, and by far the largest, class (I have noted twenty-five 
cases) ought perhaps to be more fully illustrated : 


Luchs. P, DD. 
XXII. 49. 8 protegere, ne protegerenefunestam- protegere ne in hanc 
funestam hanc hac (space for 6 letters) 
XXIII. 5.2 detegendo cladem detegendoclademnu- detegendo nudandoque 
nudandoque dandoque (space [made by erasure] for 
5 letters) 
XXIV. 48. 7 congregata uasta congregataturbasuas- congregata turba sua 
ac temeraria caactemeraria ac temeraria (space for 4 
letters) 
XXV. 11. 13 aut arce cessuros hautarcessurosaut arcessuros aut (space 
aut for 2 letters [guilty con- 
science !}) 
XXV. 18. 2 superbae suopte superbaesuopteinge- superbae ingenio (space 
ingenio nio for 6 letters) 
XXY. 26. 10 animos ut non animosiitnonmodo animos non modo 
modo (space for 7 letters) 
XXVI. 15. 7 producti omnes productionesuirgisque producti uirgisque 
uirgisque (space for 4 letters) 
XXIX. 22. 1 uenientibus iis uenientibusiissyracu- uenientibus Syracusas 
Syracusas sas (vas. P) (space for 4 letters) 


8. MINOR CHARACTERISTICS. 


§ 30. Codex D has the mis-spellings which are fairly common in many 
MSS. of this period. 

In particular D mutilates place names and proper names with great 
frequency and with no consistency. 

Syvacusae is written with an 7, a y, or y indiscriminately, and Cartha- 
giniensis, for example, is mis-spelled in many ways. Place names are sometimes 
ingeniously transformed into common nouns, e.g. XXI. 60. 2. Emporias 
becomes temporis. 
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The letter / is inserted or omitted in exactly the wrong places—e.g. : 
XXI. 5. 14 inhermi 


XXVI. 37. 5 aetholii, athalusque 
XXX. 19. 10 Hocriculum 


g. RELATIONS WITH OTHER MSS. 


§ 31. In discussing D’s place in the history of the text, we must consider 


five points. 


\ 


(a) There are in D cases where D, first of Puteanean MSS., so far as we 
know, offers the true correction of errors in Puteanus. 


Examples (i.) in Books XXI.-XXV.: 


E C, M. D. 
XXII. 10. 2 vellum uellum uellum, bel- duellum 
lum M? 
16. 8 ab hostes ad hostes ab hostes ab hoste 
Ig. 3 terra terra terram 
26. 6 iniuria iniuria iniuriam 
51. 5 spectanda in strage spectanda in spectandam stra- 
strage gem 
XXIII. 18. 2 sollicitudo solitudo 
22. 6 quodam quondam 
25. 10 uenissent euenisset 
31. 15 basseculeumper- boseculeum pepe- 
perit rit 
XXIV. 8. 13 poenae, poeno P? paene 
31. 6 Syracusanos Syracusanos Syracusani (as 
Valla and Gron.) 
XXV. 1. 3 actu coacto acto coacto  coacto 
Qg. 2 praecipit praecepit 
12. 10 gaudebit tiis, gau- gaudebitis 
debit iis P? 
16. 21 laebuti, laebi P? laeuum 
1g. II inuectorem inuentorem 
36. 7 clientelae clientelae clitellae 
§ 32. (1i.) in Books XXVI.-XXX. : 
XXVI. 3. 6 ita P?C’MA ira D 
4“, 5 eisi PCM et si D 


XXVII. 


26. 2 Locide PCM*Aaf dett. 


26. 10 prore PCMCa 

35. 8 tribui PCMCo 
36. 5 omnes PRCMAaf 
39. 5 efficit PRCMA 
40. 5 latae PMRCA 

1. 14 om. PCA 

5. 10 esset P 

8. 10 praetura PCMA 


Locride D edd. uet. 

prope D Gron. 

tridui Daf Sigon. ‘e uet. lib.’ 
omne D Gron. 

effecit D8 edd. uet. 

laetae D 

qui DV*a8 

essent DS*h8 

praetore DC?AsVaf 
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XXVIII. 2. 16 quod PC quo ad V*a* quoad DC?S*6 
6. 6 percinaciter P pernciter P? pertinaciter DS*»B 
XXIX. 3.12 subolescentum PM subolescentem DS**L*A°Va8 
XXX. 4. g ali P aliam AX alii DASHL 


§ 33. (b) Of these (in Books XXVI.-XXX.) the following show agreement 
with Spirensian MSS. : 
XXVI. 35. 8 tridui Daf Sigon., ‘e uet. lib.’ 


39. 5 effecit D@ edd. uet. 
XXVIII. 13.14 qui DV*a6 


5. 10 essent DS*h6 
8 Io praetore DC?AsVa8 
XXVIII. 2. 16 quoad DC?S*6 
6. 6 pertinaciter DS*6 
XXIX. 3. 12 subolescentem DS*™LA‘cVa8 
XXX. 4, g alii DASHL 


§ 34. (c) The third question concerns D’s relations with C or C’. 

The following are examples taken from a fairly large number of agreements 
of D with C and C? against M and P. (There are in Book XXII. a great 
number of cases where D’s reading agrees with that of C? and where M’s is 
not yet ascertained) : 


Pp: M. Cc. D; 
XXII. 6. 7 nequidquam nequidquam nequiquam nequiquam 
P? uel P? M* 
17. 6 multo multo multo metu C3 metu 
20. 9 para, parua P? parta C2 uel C$ parta 
29. 11 salutauitis salutabitis C? salutabitis 
31. Io creatur creatur creatur, crearetur crearetur 
C2 
XXVI. 31. 4 auersatussem auersatussim auersatus eum auersatus eum 
35. II argentum argentum et argentum et argentum 
XXVII. 18. 10 praetura praetura praetura, praetore praetore 
C? (as AsVa) 
XXVIII. 2. 16 quod quo ad (V*a*) quoad (C?S*™B)  quoad 


§ 35. (d) There are also a fair number of cases where D agrees with M 
(that is—what we know of M) or M? against P and C. Examples: 


P; C, M. D. 
XXII. 1.18 quintum quintum quantum quantum 
21. 4 captisque captisque captis captis 
29. 8 nesciat nesciat nesciat, sciat M? __ sciat 
XXIII. 31. 2 fuisseide, fuisse fuisseide, fuissent fuissent inde 
inde P? de M? 
XXV. 23. 6 pistoria piscatoria piscatoria (and dett.) 
30. 11 quia qui M? qui 
XXVI. 6. 4 quo porta quo porta quo porta M*, quam porta 
quam porta M? 
19. 5 secretu secretu secreto (af) secreto 
23. 4 antefixi antefixi antefixis M* antefixis 


32. 6 fere fere fere, fore uel M}, fore 
M2 
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But these agreements between M and D seem to be more than counter- 
balanced by the differences. However, no sound judgment can be made on 
this point until more is known of M. 

§ 36. In sum, therefore, it may be said that agreements between C and D 
are considerably more frequent than agreements between M and D, as far as 
can be ascertained at present. When, however, the full apparatus of the 
readings of the other members of this group is accessible in Walters’ and 
Conway’s edition, it will be possible to estimate D’s place in the group with 
some degree of probability. But the particulars here given will, I venture to 
hope, be enough to show that it has a value of its own in the history of the 
text, though second to that of C and M; quite possibly it may prove an im- 
portant link between these and the MSS. of the thirteenth century such as 
L and A. | 

Unhappily it does not repair all the losses of P in Book XXX., but it does 
(like M and C) in Book XXI., and even in Book XXX. it gives rather later 
chapters than M. 

FLORENCE WHITEHEAD. 
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ON THE DATE OF THE TRIAL OF ANAXAGORAS. 


IT is a point of some interest to the historian of the social and intellectual 
development of Athens to determine, if possible, the exact dates between which 
the philosopher Anaxagoras made that city his home. As everyone knows, the 
tradition of the third and later centuries was not uniform. ‘The dates from 
which the Alexandrian chronologists had to arrive at their results may be 
conveniently summed up under three headings, (a) date of Anaxagoras’ arrival 
at Athens, (0) date of his prosecution and escape to Lampsacus, (c) length of 
his residence at Athens. (a) The received account (Diogenes Laertius ii. 7),* 
was that Anaxagoras was twenty years old at the date of the invasion of 
Xerxes and lived to be seventy-two. This was apparently why Apollodorus 
(tb.) placed his birth in Olympiad 70 and his death in Ol. 88. 1, thus giving the 
years 500-428 B.c. of our reckoning. (¢b.) The further statement of Apollodorus 
that Anaxagoras #pEato didocodeiv "AOnvnow emt Kaddiov has given rise to 
discussion; but when we remember that Demetrius of Phalerum had made what 
* Diogenes’ regards as an equivalent statement in his register of archons, and 
had said that Anaxagoras was twenty years old at the time, I think there can 
be no doubt of the meaning. Demetrius had clearly mentioned something 
about Anaxagoras which was looked on as giving the date at which he ‘ began 
to philosophize,’ and had given his age atthetime. The natural interpretation 
is that Demetrius mentioned the year of Anaxagoras’ arrival at Athens, and 
that this was taken as the time at which he #p£ato gidrocodetv.” And it is 
further reasonable to suppose that this date was the source of the further 
statement of Demetrius, that Anaxagoras was born in or about 500 B.c. We 
may, I think, infer that Demetrius recorded the arrival of Anaxagoras in Athens 
under the year 480, giving his approximate age at that time. él KadXéov will 
therefore mean ‘in the year of Calliades,’ the archon of 480, and in the phrase 
npEato dirocodetv ’AOnvnow émt K., ’A@yvnoe will go, as the order of the words 
requires, with #p£ato didocodeiv, ‘he began his life as a PsAdcodos at twenty 
years of age, in the year of Calliades and at Athens.’ The rival suggestion that 


1 The full text, as given by Diels (Fragmente  éré@v dvarpta rpidkovra. (There are no variants 


dey Vorsohratiker® I, p. 375), runs: éyerac dé kara 
Tiv Héptov didBaow elkoow érdv elvar, BeBiwxévac 
6¢ EBSounKovra dbo. gyol 5 ’Aroddbdwpos év Tots 
Xpovixots yeyernoOar avrov rhe EBdounkoorAe ddup- 
middot, TeOvnévar b€ THt mpwrunr rer THs SySonKkoor hs 
bydbns. Hptaro dé pirocodety "AOjvnci ért Kaddlov 
érav elxoow Gv, &s dno Anuryrpios 6 Padnpeds ev 
THe Tay “Apxdvrwy avaypadphl, évba cal pacw avrov 


of reading which seriously affect the sense. ) 

2 What other statement is it reasonable to 
imagine occurring in a list of Athenian archons? 
Even if it had been possible to determine some 
date at which Anaxagoras ‘began to be a 
philosopher ’' before his arrival at Athens, is it 
conceivable that that date would have been 
inserted by Demetrius in such a work ? 
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the Callias meant is the archon of 456 admits of an easy explanation, as we 
shall see directly, but is pretty certainly erroneous.? 

(b) As is well known, there are two rival statements about the trial of 
Anaxagoras which points to two discordant views about its date. Sotion (D. L. 
ii. 12) said that his accuser was Cleon, and the charge doé@era, but Satyrus 
that the accuser was Thucydides the son of Melesias, and the charge acéBeta 
and Medism. Of course what this means is that while it was agreed that the 
prosecution was really a political attack on Pericles, Sotion supposed it, as 
Plutarch apparently did (wit. Periclis 32), to be part of the attack on Pericles by 
the more advanced democrats at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, while 
Satyrus regarded it as connected with the struggle by which Pericles originally 
rose to unchallenged political supremacy. It is rather important to ascertain, 
if we can, which view was the correct one, as the question of date is bound up 
with the wider question of the nature of the connection between Pericles and 
Anaxagoras. Was Anaxagoras simply a man of science, whom Pericles had 
brought to Athens during his tenure of virtual sovereignty as part of his policy 
of making the city the centre of Greek intellectual life, and to whom his 
position was simply that of patron, or was there a different and closer relation 
between them ? 

(c) On this point we have only one definite statement. ‘It was said’ 
(pactv, D. L. ii. 7) that Anaxagoras spent thirty years at Athens. Presumably 
this was deduced from assumptions as to the dates of his arrival there, and his 
escape to Lampsacus. Hence modern writers, who almost universally assume 
the later date for the trial, are bound, like Diels, to suppose that the Callias in 
whose ‘ year’ Anaxagoras came to Athens is the archon of 456, or else, like 
Professor Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, to give a forced exegesis of the state- 
ment of Demetrius that he jpEato didocodelv ’AOjvnow ém Kaddlov.? (This 
exegesis, however, is apparently no longer maintained by Professor Burnet.) 
Of course, if you suppose that Anaxagoras came to Athens in 456, you must 
reject either the apparently excellently attested statement that he was only 
twenty at the time, or the account of Apollodorus of his age at death. Noone 
can suppose that Anaxagoras lived on at Lampsacus until 4048.c. And it ought 
to be apparent that the presupposition of the statements in Diogenes Laertius 
is that the years spent by Anaxagoras at Athens were the thirty years from 480 


1 The él Ka)Xiov of the statement ascribed to 
Demetrius need cause no difficulty. For it is 
equally possible (1) that KadXov is simply an 
error for Ka\Xddov, which should be replaced in 
the text; (2) that it is an early correction of 
what Demetrius said, based on the very assump- 
tion which I am trying to disprove, that the trial 
of Anaxagoras belongs to the years just before 
the Peloponnesian War; or (3) that Kad\:ddns 
was commonly called KadNias ‘ for short,’ just as 
Zeuxippus was currently known as Zeuxis, or as 
Philistides (as Plato calls him) is most often 
spoken of in Greek history as Philistus. At any 
rate, if Demetrius said that Anaxagoras came to 


Athens at the age of twenty, it is clear, in view of 
the other current statement, that Anaxagoras was 
just twenty at the time of Xerxes’ expedition, 
and of the fourth-century belief that he had 
actually ‘educated’ Pericles, that Demetrius 
meant the notice to refer to ‘the year of Cal- 
liades.’ 

2 See Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, ed. 1, 
Ppp. 272-3, ed. 2, p. 290, Contrast the more 
guarded statements (Greek Philosophy : Thales to 
Plato, p. 76): ‘his date is quite uncertain’; ‘ we 
do not really know either the date of it (the trial 
of Anaxagoras) or the precise nature of the 
charge.’ 
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to 450, or, in other words, that the account given by Satyrus was right in 
placing his prosecution at the beginning and not at the close of Pericles’ 
political career. 

I propose to point out certain reasons which seem to me to decide the 
point absolutely in this sense, and in opposition to the confident statements of 
nearly all modern writers on the point : 

(a) It is at once noticeable that the established tradition from the third 
century on was that Pericles was not merely the patron but the pa@nrys of 
Anaxagoras. Even Sotion, who made Cleon the prosecutor of Anaxagoras, 
has this point when he says (D. L. ii. 12) that the speech for the defence was 
made by ‘his disciple Pericles’ (amronoyoupévou Sé bmrép avdtod Lepixdéovs Tod 
paOnrov). So Hermippus (7b. 13) represents Pericles as actually saying to the 
dicasts cal pv éy® TovTov palntys eiut. Yet it is clear, of course, that the 
view that Pericles had been a paOnryjs of Anaxagoras is quite inconsistent 
with the notion that Anaxagoras was only brought to Athens by Pericles when 
the latter was already beginning to be a prominent statesman. What is clearly 
meant is that Pericles had been actually ‘ educated’ by Anaxagoras, a perfectly 
possible thing if, and only if, the account which brings Anaxagoras to Athens 
in the time of the Persian wars is correct. 

What is more iunportant is that this view of the connection between the 
two men is as old as the fourth century. Isocrates expressly says (rept 
avtTidocews 235) that Pericles was a pants of two men, Anaxagoras and 
Damon, and the remark is all the more significant that it is made in the course 
of a defence of the so-called ‘corrupters’ of the young, and has just been 
preceded by an apology for the name codvatns, based on the argument that 
Solon had in former times been called one of the éwrd cogiotat. It is clear 
from this that Isocrates means to suggest that Anaxagoras too was a cogiotns 
who had had charge of the early education of Pericles.1 The well-known 
remarks of Plato in the Phaedrus (26g9e) about the influence of association with 
Anaxagoras on the oratorical style of Pericles really imply the same thing. 
When Plato says that Pericles had two great advantages, an endowment of 
natural genius (To evduis eivas), and the good fortune to fall in with Anaxa- 
goras, from whose studies he efAxvoev érl thy TOV AOywY TéxVNY TO TPdapopoY 
avTit, he clearly does not mean that Pericles was already a grown man and an 
active politician when he made the acquaintance of the philosopher. Unless 
his words are a wild exaggeration, he must mean that Pericles came to the 
career of the orator and statesman with the double initial advantage of natural 
genius and a mind elevated by early education in the favourite sciences of 
Anaxagoras. 

(6) The assumptions made in the Phaedo about the relations between 
Socrates and Anaxagoras rest on the same view of chronology. For the purpose 

1 Tsocrates, op. cit., Ud\wy pev rev éwrd cogicrav  éyévero wabnris, ’Avatarydpov re rod KAafomertov Kat 


EKAHON Kal ravTHv eoxe Thy érwruplay Thy viv drywa- Adpwvos x.r.r’. Indeed, as a point of grammar, 
foudvny kal Kpwopervnv wap’ duty, TMepuxd#s 5€ Suotv cogioraiv is obviously to be supplied with duoty. 
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of the present argument it is immaterial whether the account Socrates gives in 
that dialogue of his early years is fact or fiction. The point is that even if it 
is fiction Plato has been careful, as it was his business to be careful, that 
it shall be chronologically possible. As may be seen from the notes e.g. in 
Professor Burnet’s edition of the dialogue, the theories which are represented 
as perplexing the young Socrates are just those which would naturally be 
interesting to students of (aropia mepl dicews about the middle of the fifth 
century, the views of Empedocles, Archelaus and Diogenes of Apollonia, and 
the mathematical puzzles of Zeno. It is therefore very significant that Socrates 
is depicted as first learning the views of Anaxagoras from hearing his ‘ book’ 
read aloud by ‘somebody’ (presumably his successor Archelaus, Phaedo 97b-c, 
akovoas pév Tore éx BiBrtov twos, os ébn, ’Avataydpov avayvyvécKovtos). He 
then read the book for himself (98b, XaBav tas BiBXous ws TaxLoTA olds T F 
aveyiyveoxov). and was much dissatisfied with it. But he did not, it appears, 
take the natural course of asking the author of the book for any explanation of 
his difficulties. In fact, as I have said elsewhere, Anaxagoras is the only first- 
rate figure among the ‘wits’ of Athenian society in the Periclean age whom 
Plato never represents Socrates as meeting. He is quite familiar with 
Protagoras and Hippias, and highly admired by Parmenides and Zeno, but, 
though so much impressed by the Anaxagorean doctrine of voids, he appears 
never to have exchanged a word with Anaxagoras. This must mean that Plato 
thought of Anaxagoras as having already written his book and disappeared 
from Athens at a date when Socrates was still quite young. 

The same assumption is made in the Parmenides. Socrates is there repre- 
sented as full of his doctrine of e’Sn, which, according to the Phaedo, he only 
formulated after his failure to find satisfaction in Anaxagoras, yet his extreme 
youth is insisted on even more emphatically in the Parmemdes than in the 
Phaedo. If Plato is making a fictitious ‘life’ for Socrates, he is doing so with 
a clear and definite chronological scheme in his mind. He wishes us to believe 
that Socrates had by about 450 B.c. hit on a doctrine to which he was led after 
his first acquaintance with the book of Anaxagoras, and that Anaxagoras was no 
longer a figure in Athenian life when Socrates ‘ heard some one’ give a reading 
from his book. Plato must therefore, like Satyrus, have placed the prosecution 
of Anaxagoras early and not late in the public life of Pericles. This agrees 
precisely with what is implied in his own Phaedrus and stated in so many words 
by Isocrates, that Anaxagoras’ connection with Pericles went back to the early 
years of the latter. 

(c) The same conception appears in the opening of the Greater Hippias. 
(Again it does not matter whether, as I myself believe, the dialogue is genuine 
or not: it is in any case fourth-century work, and therefore evidence for the 
views of Plato’s contemporaries about the chronology.) Through the opening 
pages of the dialogue there runs a systematic antithesis between Hippias and 
his contemporaries, and Anaxagoras, taken as an instance of the codot of an 
earlier period. Thus 281c we hear of ‘wise men of the past,’ as forming 
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a series which begins with the sixth century and ends with Anaxagoras (oi 
Tanatod éxelvot @V ovomaTta peydra AéyeTas emt codias, IettaKxod Te Kat Biavtos 
Kal TOV apd Tov Mirrjotov Oarjv Kai ett Tov Botepov péxpr ’AvaEayopov— 
where the o¢ torepov are of course a subdivision of the manavot) ; 283a, Hippias 
and Anaxagoras are contrasted as examples of the ot viv advOpwros and ot 
mpotepov respectively (Kaddv ye, ® ‘Immia, rNéyets Kal péya TeKprprov codias 
THS TE TEAUTOU Kal TOY VOY avOpeTwY Tpds TOs apyatous Goov Siadépovar. Tav 
yap mpotépwv Tord) auadia Kata TOV cov OYyov. TovvavTioy yap ’Avatayopys 
gacl cvpBivat 7 bpiv). So below, after the story of Anaxagoras’ abandonment 
of his inheritance, Socrates continues Aéyovar Sé kal Tepi aA\XOV TOV TadaLov 
érepa totadta. This opposition between Hippias as a ‘contemporary’ and 
Anaxagoras as a madaés would be unmeaning if the writer had believed, as 
most of the moderns do, that Anaxagoras was living in Athens down to the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. He is evidently thought of as definitely 
belonging to a past generation—a view only explicable (since his death cannot 
be dated much before 428) by the supposition that he had long ago ceased to 
reside in Athens. 

(ad) Another indication which points in the same direction is that 
Anaxagoras’ activity at Lampsacus plainly lasted for a considerable time after 
his removal thither from Athens. He was able to organize a school there in 
which he was succeeded by Metrodorus; he was so much thought of that, 
according to the anecdote, the authorities asked him, when he was dying, to 
name the mark of respect he would prefer to receive ; even in the time of the 
Roman Empire the town placed his figure on its coins. All this is quite 
incompatible with a chronology which assumes him to have been already on 
the verge of seventy, if not older, when he left Athens and to have died almost 
as soon as he reached Lampsacus. A city does not erect statues, strike coins, 
and grant a regular annual holiday to its schoolboys in honour of a stranger 
who merely passes the last months of his life within its walls. 

(ec) Again, we have to account for the fact that the doxographical tradition 
which goes back to Theophrastus regularly mentions Socrates as the disciple 
of Archelaus who succeeded Anaxagoras as the head of his school at Athens. 
He is never represented, as e.g. Euripides regularly is, as a padnrys of 
Anaxagoras himself. This is the more remarkable as the passage about 
Anaxagoras in the Phaedo might have been expected to give rise to such 
a tradition. Indeed, I do not see how to explain the absence of all reference to 
Socrates as a disciple of Anaxagoras, except by assuming that when the tradi- 
tion was first fixed in the fourth and early third centuries it was pretty well 
known that Socrates did not come into contact with Anaxagoras but got his 
knowledge of him at second-hand from his successor (and, of course, from 
reading). This would be incredible if Anaxagoras had continued to preside 
over his school until Socrates was a man of forty, but it is what we should 
expect if Anaxagoras left Athens for ever when Socrates was eighteen or 
twenty. That leaves time for the succession of philosophers at Athens 
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regularly assumed by the doxographies, Anaxagoras (c. 480—c. 450), Archelaus 
(whose place is fixed as to date, as Professor Burnet reminds me, by Plutarch’s 
statement that he wrote verses of condolence to Cimon on the death of his 
wife), Socrates. The admission of the earlier date for the prosecution also 
gives much more point to the references of Socrates in the Apology to the case 
of Anaxagoras, where his object is to suggest that the supposed charges of 
believing the sun to be a hot stone and the like are ‘ ancient history.’ And 
I would just add that if the prosecution of Anaxagoras really belongs to 
the days of the struggle between Thucydides and Pericles, Satyrus is not at all 
unlikely to be right in saying that one of the charges against the accused 
was Medism. We can see from the Acharnians that even in the days of the 
Peloponnesian War an Athenian public man might very well be mixed up 
in proceedings which would give colour to charges of Medism against him and 
his friends, but it is much more conceivable that a prosecution for that 
offence should have taken place about the year 450. We must remember where 
Anaxagoras came from, and in what company a Clazomenian may very possibly 
have arrived at Athens in the year of Salamis.? 


Postscript.—The conclusion which follows from these considerations, viz., 
that Anaxagoras lived long enough after his banishment or flight from Athens 
to organize a flourishing scientific school in Asia Minor seems to me pre- 
supposed also by two considerations not mentioned in the text. (1) The 
existence of such a school with members in Clazomenae itself seems pre- 
supposed by the dramatic setting which Plato has given to his Parmenides. It 
is then taken for granted that at the imaginary date of the recital of Antiphon 
(which must, of course, be later than 399, since otherwise Cephalus and his 
friends would naturally have applied not to Antiphon but to Socrates himself 
for a narrative of his conversation with the great Eleatics), Clazomenae was a 
home of ‘ philosophers’ who were so much interested in the relations of the 
youthful Socrates with Parmenides and Zeno that they apparently sent a 
deputation specially to learn the facts from Antiphon as the one person still 
living who could give a correct and full account of them (Parmenides, 
p- 126b-c). (2) It is apparently the same philosophical school who figure in 
the life of Epicurus (who drew some of his most devoted disciples from among 
them and seems to have begun his career as one of the circle), as ‘the 
philosophers of Mytilene and Lampsacus.’ Of the original Epicureans, 
Metrodorus, Polyaenus, Leonteus, Colotes, Idomeneus were all from Lampsacus, 


Hermarchus from Mytilene. Also it is not without significance that we 


1 This may be a good opportunity to call 
attention to a curious error in Diels’ Fragmenie 
dev Vorsokratiker arising from misapprehension of 
the real date of Anaxagoras’ arrival at Athens. 
In D. L, ii. 16 we read of Archelaus, paénri)s 
’"Avataydbpou, diddoKxados Zwxpdrous: odros rpSros ex 
THs "Lovias Thy puoixny Pirtocodiav pweriyyaryev ’AOn- 
vage. Diels (Fr.2 I. 410), in despite of the order 


of words, insists on taking ofros to mean Anaxa- 


goras. Of course it means Archelaus. He is 
said to have ‘translated physics from Ionia to 
Athens’ for the simple reason that he was the 
first native-born Athenian physicist. The words 
would not be true in a literal sense even of 
Anaxagoras, since it is now clear that he ‘ began 
to philosophize,’ not in Ionia, but in Athens, 
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are told, on the authority of Diocles (D. L. x. 12), that Epicurus’ own special 
preferences among the ‘ancients’ were ‘for Anaxagoras and Archelaus the 
teacher of Socrates.’ It is quite plain that there was an unusually flourishing 
body of ‘ philosophers’ at Lampsacus in the early years of the third century, 
and it seems to me natural to suppose that this is explained by the activity 
of Anaxagoras there. If his residence there lasted for over twenty years this is 
intelligible; if, as is usually supposed, he reached Lampsacus a broken old man 
with no more than a year or two of life before him, this philosophical activity 
there a generation or so after his death is much more of a mystery. 

Perhaps it may be thought that, even if I am right in my contention, 
I have devoted too much space to the correction of what is all only a 
very minor mistake in chronology. I admit that the particular mistake is in 
itself a comparatively small thing, but ‘many a little makes a muckle,’ and 
there are a good many similar cases. The history of scientific thought will 
never be rightly written, even in its main outlines, until we learn that a thing is 
none the more certain because it has been pronounced allgemein bekannt by a 
chorus of Herren Professoren. 

A. E. Taytor. 
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SYNTAX AND ETYMOLOGY. 


THE IMPERSONALS OF EMOTION. 


1. THE present essay, reposing on phenomena of derivation and semantics, 
will attempt to establish a more objective basis for the syntax of the im- 
personals. As a matter of syntax, the subject is of vital interest for the living 
Germanic tongues, and with these the essay begins. It will continue with a 
discussion of the phenomena of the Latin impersonals, and seek, by the help” 
of living English usage, to establish upon a correct psychological basis the 
definition and derivation of the least elusive impersonals of emotion in Sanskrit 
and Latin.! 

2. The Germanic impersonal is prior to the personal. Of the older Germanic 
tongues, Gothic uses only the personal construction with its verbs of emotion, 
while in Old English the impersonal turns predominate. But in the earliest 
Teutonic languages the verbs of thirsting and hungering are impersonal (it 
thirsts me, it hungers me), as well as the verb fo think (Eng. methinks, Ger. mir 
and mich diinkt). Viewing all the facts, it seems a mere accident that Gothic” 
—perhaps under the stylistic domination of the Greek original—lacks the 
impersonals of emotion. But we must beware of concluding too hastily that 
we have in Gothic pugkeip mis an imitation of doxe? yor (see § 10). Do we not 
in English say it strikes me in the sense of mihi videtur or Soxet wor? Thought, 
as well as emotion, is the response to an irritant stimulus, and it may be 
that Soxe?, in an 4% or in an @/6 series, belongs rather with Sd«ver ‘bites,’ 
than with Sécoua: ‘accipio’ Accordingly, the origin of English thinks may 
have to be sought in the sept to which Lat. tangit belongs. Cf. Livy ili. 17, 3, 
‘si vos urbis nulla cura tangit,’ andi. 5,6,‘tetigerat animum memoria 
nepotum,’ in which the verb ¢angit may bear the concreter sense set down in 
Lewis and Short as ‘to prick or stick one’ (ii. B.; cf. also 2, ‘to sting or 
nettle’). Observe how, by ellipsis of the subjects cura and memoria, we should - 
get the typical impersonals of emotion, shading down to mere thought. On ~ 
tangunt =‘ dolent’ see § 4. . 

3. As for the impersonals z¢ thirsts and it hungers, one might be tempted, 
inasmuch as they are probably attested solely in Teutonic, to consider them — 
secondary, without bethinking himself that thivst and hunger are also emotions? 


a 


1 For a previous study of the Latin imper- 
sonals see my ‘Etymology and Slang’ (A JPh. 
XXI. 197-199), wherein the psychological and 
semantic factors were more successfully attacked 
than the derivational. As regards the import- 


ance of correlating syntax and etymology, see 
my paper with that title in C.Q. VII. 202-207. _ 

2 * At top of all, hunger (eldest, strongest of 
the passions!) predominant’ (Lamb, Elia essay 
on Christ's Hospital). 
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produced by stinging stimuli (cf. in Latin, ‘sucus qui sitim stimulet; fauces 
urit sitis’), so that the Teutonic impersonals may be of most archaic type. 
Inasmuch as, in its weakest vocalism, the root of Eng. thirst is trs, one may 
ask one’s self whether the sting of thirst is identical with the sting of fright (in 
Lat. terror, also from a root irs). So the pangs of hunger are likewise felt as 
due to an irritant. This fact finds etymological record in Lith. kanka ‘ pang’; 
Eng. hunger. The pangs of hunger find further etymological expression in 
meivn (cf. Lat. pénuria ‘want’), from a primate* pé(y)-na, whose root will be 
(s)péy ‘spitz,’ to be mentioned below (§ 11). Also note Lat. sitis ‘thirst’: Skr. 
ksttis, ‘ destruction,’ Eng. starves, but Germ. sterben. It is curious, too, that the 
root of thirst looks like an s- extension of the root ter, ‘ terebrare.’ 

4. The psychology of the impersonals was not glimpsed by Delbrueck in 
his utterances in Grundriss v. 3, § 15. The declaration that Lat. me pudet 
is derived from pudeo is not historically verifiable, nor would one be justified in 
the assertion that in point of construction Epic Skr. l#bhyati, ‘ concupiscit,’ 
is older than Latin mzthi lubet (see § 9). In fact, me huius paenttet and pov 
TOUTOUV peTapérer seem to reflect an Indo-European locution which expressed 
the person feeling in the accusative or dative; the source of the feeling in the 
genitive; while the feeling itself is expressed in a transitive, but impersonal, 
verb depicting the activity of the stimulus. The type of locution is still alive 
in English turns like 7t frets me, 1¢ chafes me, it bores me, it ivks me, tt nettles me ; 
and in German, es steckt mir. The type found expression in Cicero in the 
following examples: Tusc. ii. 33, pungit dolor (cf. in Greek édaxe 4 AUTH, ‘ pain 
bit,’ but daxvafopar, ‘doleo’), vel fodiat sane,’ in contrast with Fam. vil. 15. I, 
‘pungit me (=vaguely, ‘I regret’) rursus, quod scribis esse te istic lubenter ; 
Tusc. 11. 82, ‘si paupertas momordit, si ignominia pupugerit,’ in contrast with 
Fam. ili. 12.2,‘ me tamen mordet aliquid’ (cf. also Terence, Eun. 445, ‘ par 
pro pari referto, quod eam mordeat’). Further, Sex. R. 6, ‘pungit scrupulus ; 
ib. 60, ‘p. guid’; Tusc. iii. 61, ‘p. anim: dolor’; ib. ili. 36, ‘ p. fortuna’; ib. v. 102, 
<p. aliquid’; cf. in ii. 46, ‘dolor pervellit’ (combined in ili. 36 with ‘pungit’). 
The mortified Dido asks herself in Aen. iv. 596, ‘ nunc te facta impia tangunt’ 
(=dolent), cf. § 6; on tangit: thinks, § 2. 

5. In the light of such examples, the problem before us resolves itself into 
a question of semantics or definition, rather than one of syntax. In the 
impersonal turns the form of statement lays the greater emphasis on the action 
of the stimulus; in the personal turns, on the reaction from the stimulus—.e., 
on the fact of stimulation. Thus, zt frightens me is more graphic, one might 
almost say more gesticulative, than I fear. To my own consciousness, tt 
frightens me is the more primitive turn. In Latin, when we say me pudet, pudet 
is an active verb which declares that the stimulus strikes the feeling subject 
(grammatical object) ; but when we say pudeo we state how the subject reacts 
from the striking stimulus. Nor need we attribute overmuch importance 
to the difference in case of the subject pronouns in pou (dative) werapéree and 
me (acc.) paenitet. In me paenitet, as in me pungit, the stimulus originally pro- 
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duced its irritation on the person feeling. In pou petapére, likewise, the 
stimulus acted on pot, which is a dative of aim-and-reach, the dative of contact 
(C.Q. v. 193, § 27). 

6. Delbrueck entirely fails to sense the very real distinction between Lat. 
pudeo, ‘I feel shame,’ and me pudet, ‘it brings shame on me.’ Let us try to 
understand it by the consideration of doleo, ‘I feel pain,’ and mz dolet (but in 
Propertius me d.) ‘it brings me pain.’ We delude ourselves if we obscure these 
differences by such renderings as ‘I grieve (fret)’ and ‘it grieves (frets) me.’ 
In regard to dolet, we may feel able to pronounce with no little certainty 
on its derivation, and to proceed thence intelligently to fix the syntactic 
problem: dolet is a denominative to a stem dolo- which was either (1) an 
abstract of the type of dévos ‘nex,’ xd7os ‘fatigue’ (: eomre ‘cuts’), Skr. 
crdma-s ‘fatigue’; or (2) a concrete of the type of tpoyés (‘ wheel’ (<‘ runner’), 
cf. dolabra ‘hack, hachet,’ terebra ‘ gimlet,’ whence the denominative terebrat 
‘bores.’ The cognate dolat ‘hacks’ likewise comes from a stem *dola ‘a hack, 
cut’ (nom. act., of the type of tou# ‘incision,’ vou ‘ pasture’). In m7 dolet 
mthi is either a dative of contact, or the locution is modelled on its likes and 
opposites, mt nocet; mi lubet, mi placet; and the turn either means (1) ‘it 
(brings) pains (to/on) me’ or (2) it hacks (on) me ’1—according as the 
noun *dolo- meant (1) ‘dolor’ or (2) ‘dolabra.’ But the personal form doleo 
means ‘I feel pain’ or, in the terms of our Southern colloquialism, ‘ I am 
hacked.’ That is to say that there exists a substantial, albeit not formal, 
difference of voice or rvegimen—if I may propose this rubrication for the terms 
transitive, intransitive, neuter—between doleo and dolet. In Greek there is a 
formal difference of voice between perapuédowas and its equivalent poe peta- 
péres (cf. Fr. se frapper). With dolet ‘hacks’ we may compare Old French 
hurter ‘to strike,’ whence Eng. hurts: cf. Lat. offendit ‘strikes upon ’>*‘ shocks, 
hurts, displeases.’ In mihi placet ‘it pleases me’ placet is cognate with pléc-tit 
‘strikes’ (cf. mulcet ‘ strokes, soothes ’: mulcat ‘ strikes’). 

7. But pudet seems also within reach of concrete derivation, viz. from 
a stem pudo- ‘pudor,’ but originally something like ‘ beating’ (or even ‘ kicking,’ 
cf. AJ Ph. XXI. 197). The root was, in a reduced stage, pu-d-, a d- extension 
of the root of pavit ‘strikes.’ Cf. Xuméw ‘I give pain’: Avmn ‘pain.’ Shame 
(shyness, ‘ pudor’) is but an aspect of fear, and the semantic connection 
between fear and striking scarcely needs illustration (but cf. é«mddyys, 
éxTrHoow, etc., and AJ Ph. XXVI. 180°). We also have pavet ‘ fears; se frappe’ 
(:pavit ‘strikes; frappe’), from a stem pavo- ‘ pavor’ (cf. e.g. o and 70 oxkéTOos, 
o and 70 cxtdos, Siva and 70 diavos, Skr. tand-: tanas- ‘ posterity’; Lat. modo-: 
mo-des-to-). In Plautus, Cas. 877, ‘ita nunc pudeo atque ita nunc paveo,’ these 
cognate verbs are used together; and where Delbrueck sees an archaic pudeo 
preserved in a context with paveo we might just as well pronounce pudeo an 
innovation based on paveo. 


1 For the relation of the direct object to the cf. English strikes the table with strikes on the 
dative-locative object (dative of aim-and-reach) able, 
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8. The important semantic fact, which Delbrueck failed to observe, is 
that in impersonal use pudet (dolet) means ‘ gives shame’ (pain), while pudeo 
(doleo) means ‘I feel shame (pain).’ The possibility of inversion from a neuter 
regimen like ‘I grieve’ to a transitive regimen like ‘ it grieves me ’—Delbrueck 
writes ‘durch umdrehung ward aus pudeo pudet me’—must be granted when 
historically proved, and may even be granted as an argumentative assumption, 
but it seems far from probable that the neutro-passive doleo (pudeo) yielded by 
inversion the transitive dolet (pudet). In English, where verbs like pleasures 
are of various regimen, there remains a difference in the ensemble of the 
locutions: if one says it pleasures him to do so and so, he must say he pleasures in 
doing so and so. But even granting that pleasures looks like a parallel for 
doleo | mi dolet, we must not be precipitated into the fallacy that might be 
named simile huius ergo propter hoc, a type of reasoning all too common in the 
dialectic of linguistics. For Latin, the shift in voice or regimen between 
pudeo and pudet me may be better illustrated by a Latin instance, viz. Plautus, 
Curc. 238, ‘lien enecat, renes dolent, pulmones distrahuntur, cruciatur iecur, 
radices cordis pereunt, hirae omnes dolent.’ Here enecat and cruciatur reveal, 
ellipsis or no, the freedom of interchange of voice, or call it interchange of 
transitive and neuter, in colloquial Latin. Note again in Most. 959 esse but 
bibt, duct but ducere. As for doleo—and other emotion verbs that may have 
followed its pattern—it may be well specifically to start from cor <miht> dolet 
(miht supplied after the turn animus mihi dolet). Inasmuch as coy is in Latin a 
regular periphrasis for ego tu ille (see Thes. LL. IV. 939, E), the leap—in 
a reverse direction to Delbrueck’s inversion—from cor <(mihi> dolet to doleo 
(totus doleo), tu doles, alle dolet is no staggering jump. Similarly, cor pavet may 
have lead to (totus) paveo, though pavéve, like Avuzetv, remained immovable for 
regimen, and a turn me (mihi) pavet never existed, or perished before our 
record begins. 

g. Delbrueck observed, without attempting to solve, the semantic difficulty 
presented by Skr. /ibhyati. In its earlier ritual usage Jébhyati is rendered by 
“irre werden, in unordnung geraten ’; but in later usage, with dative or locative 
regimen, by ‘verlangen empfinden nach.’ The divergence between ‘ errare’ 
and ‘desiderare’ finds a resolution by the English rendering ‘ goes crazy 
{over).’ In Latin, if we mentally reduce from ‘craze’ to ‘ fancy,’ mihi lubet 
means ‘it crazes me.’ In a word, Jlibhyati (personal) expresses a violent 
desire, mihi lubet a liking. Before the metaphoric had overwhelmed the 
concrete signification, the root lu-bh meant something like ‘cracks’ (crazes 
=intrans. ‘cracks’), being cognate and in sense akin to the root lu-p 
“schlagen’ (see on this sept Berneker, Slav. Etym. Wbch, I. p. 746). Latin 
studet ‘ desires’: tundit‘ strikes ’ (literature in Walde, s. vv.) has had a like 
development. On English crazes ‘cracks’ (colloquial ‘cracked’=crazy) see 
the lexicon. 

10. The half-dozen Latin verbs in the me pudet group exhibit a quite 
narrow semantic range, but the idiom, as was pointed out above, is confirmed 
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by Greek por pérer (werapérer) TovTov. That the idiom once ranged more 
widely in Greek is proved for me by Soxe? wor and Sox. In the earlier time of 
mankind, still with many men, with whole nations in time of war, thought, 
produced by an emotional stimulus, does not rise out of the sphere of emotion. 
In English, it stvikes me reproduces every aspect of the impersonals of emotion, 
but it is a way of saying ‘I think, fancy, suppose,’ and gives us a reason for 
asking whether Soxe? (wor) is cognate with ddxve: (§ 2). But Latin puto ‘1 
think’ seems to have derived from ‘cuts’ through ‘notches, reckons, calcu- 
lates,’ and not to have traversed the impersonal route. 

1r. The concrete stimulus or impact producing the emotion in me pudet 
and mz dolet, especially for the latter, is clear to sight (§§ 6-7). The assump- 
tion of a similar semantic will clear up the etymology of (me) paenitet, quasi ‘it — 
frets me’ (then cognate with the root pdy ‘ edere,’ see Walde, s.v. pasco), or — 
‘it pricks me.’ If the latter definition is right, the root was (s)péy, given by — 
Walde s.vv. pilum and pinna as spéy ‘spitz,’ but cf. spély]ca / spica ‘head of 
wheat’ and spina ‘thorn’ (<a). In paenitet we have a denominative from an ~ 
abstract *paenetos (masc. like é€deos ‘ pity’: édeos ‘hack-board,’ as Prellwitz — 
rightly sees), from a verb *paeneo or “paeno, cf. kwytés from xi-vém and the — 
participial abstract werérn (: wédrer). We also have pae-minosus ‘ chinky’ — 
(<<*pae-men' ‘scratch, chink’: Skr. and Av. pal[y]man ‘the scratch, mange, ~ 
scabies’). In general, then, me paemtet has the same semantics as pungit me — 
vursus quod, etc. (§ 4). That me taedet similarly began by meaning something © 
like ‘it hacks me’ will be made clear by a study of the Sanskrit impersonals © 
of emotion (§ 14). 

12. The Sanskrit impersonals. The Rig Veda presents four examples of this — 
moribund construction embodied in two sentences, to wit: X. 34, 11, sivdyam 
drstvaya kitavém tatdpa. Cf. also Agvalayana’s GS.IV. 1. 1, where ced upatapet — 
=‘if it should sicken’ (one, aliquem). Expressed in Latin, in the personal 
construction (but dystvaya is an absolutive), this means ‘ mulierem conspicatus — 
aleator ardebat’ (sc. eam), but literally it means ‘ mulierem conspicatum 3 
aleatorem urebat’ (sc. ignis or ardor). There is no need to puzzle over the 
subject of tatdpa, it is the cognate subject tdpas, omitted by a sort of haplology, — 
an explanation lying perdu in Delbrueck (1s.c.), when he suggests that, in 
me miseret tut, tut owes its case to misericordia tm. The original type was 
rather me miseret misericordia tui. In Greek, the cognate subject is omitted ing 
éxnpv€ev ‘he proclaimed’ (sc. 0 xfpv€), cf. Homeric @s atxpijs amédapm’ 
evjxeos (=sic ab-hasta fulsit <fulgor> acuta), where the subject of adméAapre 
is quasi Aau7m}. In Latin we have the impersonal fulsit (sc. fulgor)=‘ the 
lightning flashed,’ but Virgil also writes with a subject jfulsere ignes. In 
Cicero’s pungit me, cited in § 4, the ellipsis of dolor cannot well be challenged. — 
In general, on the ellipsis of the subject, see Gildersleeve’s Syntax of Classical 
Greek, §§ 72 sq. 


1 I would derive Lat. paene from the locative meant ‘ was in-a-scratch (shave) -of being killed,” 
*paemni (m lost by Schmidt's law, Sonanten- cf. Eng, in-an-ace-of =‘ almost,’ 
theovie, p. 113); est paene occisus would have 
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13. The remaining Sanskrit example is RV. II. 37,7: na ma taman na 
eraman nota tandrat, which means in a vague sort of way, ‘let it not make me 
faint, tire me, make me slothful.’ Here the subject of tamat is *tamas 
‘faintness’ (: damyati ‘ faints,’ cognate with the root of réuvee ‘ cuts,’ cf. Kd7ros 
‘fatigue’: xomres ‘ caedit’); of cramat, crdmas ‘ fatigue’; and of tandrat, tandra 
‘sloth.’ Inasmuch as the + of tandrat is morphologically quite unexampled, 
we have our choice between supposing that it is, after a sort, a legacy from the 
omitted subject andra; or that tandrat is a denominative in a (not aya) mode, 
as the native grammarians taught, directly on the noun primitive (cf. Whitney, 
Gr.” § 1054). 

14. Lat. taedet (§ 11): tandvat. As regards the derivation of tandrat, the 
root tad is a d- extension of the root tem, cf. révdec ‘ gnaws, frets’ and Lat. 
tondet ‘ clips’—unless tand ‘to make wrong’ is an extension of ten- ‘to stretch’ 
(think of the stretching of fatigue). From a parallel root #d@*y-—or rather 
t(w)a*y-1—‘ to cut’ taedium ‘ fatigue’ (cf. again «omos) may derive. Doublet 
roots in -@ |-am (-an) are not altogether uncommon (see a tolerable list in 
JAOS. 34, 341), and Skr. tan ‘to stretch’ has an alternate tay (cf. also 
Sia’-« ov-os ‘waiter’: O.Bulg. éaj-a ‘expecto’?). So by writing a root 
alternation ta*y /tam we account for Lat. taedet: Skr. tandvat, and for Lat. 
taetey (<taed-vo-s ‘cut, scarred, hideous’): Skr. tandv@ ‘ xomos.’ The cor- 
relation between taedet and tandrat may also be justified by the phenomena 
assembled by Reichelt in KZ. XXXIX. 75, §§ 171-175. 

15. In the study of the impersonals of emotion, remark has been made on 
the psychological aspects suggestive of the etymology of Eng. thinks and 
Greek doxet (§ 2); on the psycho-physical irritants of hunger and thirst (§ 3); 
of grief and pleasure (Lat. dolet, placet, § 6); of shame (Lat. pudet, § 7); of 
desire (lubet, § 9); of penttence (Lat. paenitet, § 11); and of weariness or disgust 
(Lat. taedet, § 14). But quite independent of any derivation suggested above, 
the contention of this essay is that the impersonals of emotion—including 
thirst, hunger, and thought—chiefly express the action of an objective stimulus 
(usually pointed or edged) on a person feeling (dative of contact, or accu- 
sative); while the exciting cause, usually the person from whom the stimulus 
(after it is generalized to ‘pain,’ ‘sorrow,’ or the like) seems to proceed is 
expressed by the genitive. This genitive is not, however, a separative (coin- 
cident in form in most nouns with the ablative), because the form pre- 
dominantly used is the pronoun, in which formal coincidence of genitive and 
ablative is unusual: it is rather an objective genitive, and qualified, before its 
ellipsis, the subject noun in the idiom. The type-was me miseret [misericordia] 
twi, and the ellipsis is particularly transparent in the Sanskrit examples 
-(§ 13-14), which are our earliest of record. 

EpwIn W. Fay. 
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1 This is the root of Eng. thwaite ‘copse, clearing’; cf. also ‘hwite and whittle, 


A NINTH-CENTURY COMMENTARY ON DONATVS. 


A MANUSCRIPT belonging to the Municipal Library at Tours (No. 843, 


formerly 416, fols. 75a-tora) of the beginning of the thirteenth century 


contains a portion of a Commentary on Donatus, compiled in the middle of 
the ninth century by Sedulius of Liége.t This copy was left unfinished 
by the scribe, and the Commentary comprises only about two-thirds of the 
Ars Minor. A brief note on the manuscript was contributed by Charles 
Thurot to the Comptes rendus de ’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres? 
in 1870. 

As Manitius* adds nothing to our knowledge of this work, it may be 
well to place on record here that the British Museum possesses a complete 
manuscript of the Commentary, comprising not only the Avs Minor, but 
also the Avs Maior with the De Barbarismo, etc. The following extracts 
will give an idea of this work, which, like the Commentaries of Remigius of 
Auxerre on Phocas and Martianus Capella, with which I have dealt elsewhere 
(Didaskaleion, Studi filologict di letteratura antica, ill. 173, 1914, Torino), is 
valuable for the history of the study of the texts and doctrines of the ancient 
grammarians in the early middle ages: 

MS. Arundel 43, vellum, 80 numbered folios measuring 26°5 by 16 cms., 
single columns with from 37 to 53 lines to the page. Titles in red, and 
large capitals in red and blue or red and green, sometimes green only or red 
only. Single hand of earlier part of saec. XIII., with many marginal notes 
in a hand of saec. XIV. or XV. This volume (with some fifty others in 


the same collection) belonged formerly to the Carthusians of Mainz® (at 


bottom of fol. ra in a hand of saec. XV., Iste liber est fratrum Carthusiensium 
prope Mogunciam, and at bottom of fol. 80b in same hand, Codex Carthusiensium 


1 On this writer see Esposito (Studies, ii., 1913, 
PP. 595, 520), and Hohl (Rhein, Mus., 69, 1914, 
Pp. 580). 

2 Nouvelle Série, vi. pp. 242-43. Thurot’s note 
was reprinted in the Revue Celtique, i., 1870-72, 
pp. 264-65. The Tours MS. was more recently 
described by M. Collon (Catal. gén. des MSS. des 
Bibl. Publ. de France, Départements t. 37, 1900, 
pp. 615-16). 

3 Gesch. der lat. Lit, des Mittelalievs, i., 1911, 
Pp. 319. 

4 According to M. Paul Meyer (Romania, 12, 


1883, p. 150, and Notices et Extraits, 35, ii., 1897, 
p. 646), after the early years of the thirteenth 
century green capitals are no longer found in 


MSS. Professor Wilhelm Meyer of Géttingen, 


whose experience of mediaeval MSS, is probably 
unrivalled, tells me that, whereas this statement 


z 
a 
5 

: 


is substantially true of MSS. written in France, ! 


England, and Germany, it does not apply in 
the case of MSS. written in Italy. 


5 On MSS. formerly belonging to the Car- a 
thusians at Mainz, see F. W, Roth (Romanische 


Forschungen, 6, 1891, p. 430). 
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Moguncie), and afterwards to the Royal Society of London (stamp at bottom 
of fol. 1b, Soc. Reg. Lond. ex dono Henr. Howard Norfolciensis). [Henry Howard, 
sixth Duke of Norfolk. | 

Fol. 1a (rubric): Incipit Exposicio Sedulii Scotti Super Primam Edicionem 
Donati. [The Ars Minor, pp. 355-66, ed. Keil. ] 

In primis sciendum est quod hec institutio de uoce et de littera et de 
sillaba et de pedibus de tonis deque posituris prima ars, teste Prisciano, 
nominatur. Nam ipse Priscianus de nominibus tractans numerorum inter 
cetera sic ait :1 

‘Donatus in prima arte, atque excepto amphibracho et epitrito, quorum 
alievrum tripla diuisione partimur, alterum epitrita, uniuersorum pedum trina 
condicio vepperitur. Trina dixit propter? tripertita.’ 

Altera uero institucio, que de octo partibus orationis est, secunda ars 
appellatur eodem testificante Prisciano, qui de preposicionibus disserens :® 

* Donatus,’ inquit, ‘ in secunda arte, separate preposiciones acuuntur, coniuncte 
casibus aut loquelis wim suam sepe committant* et graues fiwnt. Hac igitur tanti 
uiri auctoritate suffulti prius de uoce ceterisque, dehinc de octo partibus 
oracionis, ordine competenti, deo fauente, disseramus. . . 

Fol. 12a (rubric): Incipit Commentum Sedulii Scotti In Maiorem Donatum 
Gra(m)maticum.® 

Pulchre diffiniuit Donatus ordinem sue® descripcionis; primum enim de 
uoce, deinde de littera, de sillaba, de pedibus, de partibus, ad ultimum de 
uiciis scripsit. Incipit editio secunda de partibus orationis Donati grammatict 
urbis Romg. Iste titulus in quibusdam codicibus uarie inuenitur.’ Inczpit 
conpositum est ut quidam uolunt ex in et capio, quasi incapit. Sed alii ex 
im et coepi defectiuo uerbo, quod uerius est. Avs ab artando dicitur, id est 
constringendo, quia re uera quid artius, quid uere strictius inueniri potest. ... 

Fol. 67a: Expositis octo partium oracionis regulis, consequenter de 
ipsarum partium oracionis uiciis atque uirtutibus Donatus excellentissimus 
auctor artis grammatice edisserit.2 Nam utrumque ad sollertiam artis gram- 
matice pertinet, ut explosis prius uiciis, deinde metaplasmaticis et scematicis® 
ac tropicis ornatibus, quasi quibusdam gemmis picta uenustetur loqucio. 
Quodque duo sunt principalia uiciorum genera, unum quod in singularum 
partium oracionis uiciosa prolacione accidere cognoscitur, quod barbarismi 
nomine uocitatur, alterum quod in contextu partium oracionis inesse depre- 
henditur, quod soloecismum uocant, primo de barbarismo, dehinc de soloecismo 
conpetenter exponit. Quid sit ergo barbarismus differentiali!® diffinicionum 


1 Prisc. De Fig. Num. 25 (ed. Keil, Gr. Lat., 
iii,, 1860, p. 414) with some variants, 

2 pro Prisc. The MS. has #9. 

3 Prisc. Inst. Gramm, xiv. 6 (ed. Hertz, Gr. 
ieGd,, 1i., p. 27). 

4 commutant Prisc. 

5 The first m is effaced. Folios 12a-67a com- 
prise that portion of Sedulius’s Commentary 
dealing with Donatus, Avs Gramm., I, 1-II. 17 
(ed. Keil, Gv. Lat., iv., 1864, pp. 367-392). 


6 The MS. generally has simply e for ae, but 
occasionally we find ¢ as above. 

7 This title is not found among Keil’s variants 
(ed. p. 367). 

8 For the matter of fols. 67a-80a, see Donatus, 
Ars, Il. 18-III. 6 (ed. pp. 392-402). 

9 The adjectives metaplasmaticus and schematicus 
are not found in the lexicons (Forcellini, Georges, 
Du Cange), 

10 Differentialis is not in the lexicons. 
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specie quam greci Kata Avagopav, hoc est secundum differentiam,! appellant, 
breuiter lucideque diffinit dicens :? 

‘Incipit de barbarismo et ceteris uiciis. 
orationis uiciosa in communi sermone. 


Barbarismus est una pars 
In poemate metaplasmus.’ 

Adtendendum quod Donatus strenuissime peritissimeque suam edidit 
artem. Primum enim componens minorem edicionem ad instruendos pueros 
in exordio uoluminis sui imposuit... . 

Fol. 80a (the work ends) : ‘ Troianas* uexit ad urbes.’ 

In hoc quoque exemplo frigii, hoc est troiani, uiri Alexandri troianum 
Eneam deterret ne quid temere agat quo modo ille Alexander rapiendo 
Helenam fecit. 

Explicit Exposicio. 
Donati Grammatici. 

Fol. 80b: A full-page portrait of Donatus writing his grammar, painted 
in red, green, and yellow, with inscriptions and a few insignificant verses in a 
hand of saec. XIV. 

It is impossible at present to define the relationship of our MS. to the 
Tours copy, as Thurot has only given us a few very short extracts : 

Fol. 75a: Inctpit tractatus Sedulit Scotti in Arte Donati de Octo Partibus 
Septem® sunt species peristaseos,’ id est circumstantie, sine quibus 
. id est persona, res uel factum, causa, 
locus, tempus, modus, materia uel materies siue facultas.... Fol. 75b: 
Partes orationis quot sunt? hec oratiuncula peusis® est. ... Fol. rota: 
Varie dictiones per quas magistri tradunt ueteres Romanorum iurare (the 
rest was not copied, and the last words correspond with Donatus, Avs Minor, 
ed. Keil, Gr. Lat. IV., p. 362,1. 30). In addition he quotes two characteristic 
passages dealing with the pronoun, both on fol. 85b: Ideo pene dixit® quia 
substantiam tantum significat, non tamen qualitaten, qaomodo nomen; and 
In quibusdam codicibus legitur?® pervsonam interdum recipit, tumque nulla 


Explicit Exposicio 4 Sedulii Scotti Super Editionem 


Orationis.° 
nulle questiones proponuntur.. 


generis inconsequentia apparet. 


1 This comes from Isidore, Etymologiae, ii. 
29, 7, ed. Lindsay, 1911: Sexta species defini- 
tionis est, quam Graeci xara diagopdy, nos per 
differentiam dicimus. 

2 Donatus, Avs Gramm. ii, 18 (ed. p. 392). 

3 [bid,, ili. 6 (ed, p. 402). 

4 Repeated thus in the MS. 

5 In Keil’s edition the Avs Minoy covers pp. 
355-306. The portion commented on in the 
Tours MS. comprises only pp. 355-362. 

6 This method of commencing an exposition 
was common in the Middle Ages. It is said by 
Traube (Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen, ii., 1911, 
p. 165) to go back to Boethius. For examples 
see Pseudo-Jerome, Expos. Quatuor Evang., Prol. 
ap. Migne, Patrol. Lat. 30, 531; Manitius (Gesch. 
der lat. Lit. des MA.i., pp. 491, 512); Christianus 
of Stablo, Expos. in Matthacum, i., ap. Migne, 


P.L, 106, 1264; various commentaries of Remi- . 


Unde hic locus melius in greco legitur Kav 


gius of Auxerre ap. Mancini (Rendiconti della R. 
Accad. det Lincet, Classe di scienze movali, serie V., 
vol. 11, 1902, p. 179), Manitius (Wiinchener Museum 
fir Philol. des MA., ii., 1913, Pp. 99, IOI, 109)» 
and Esposito (Didaskaleion, iii., 1914, p. 174). 

7 For peristasis see Petron, Sat. 48, 4; Quintil. 
Inst. Orvat. v. 10, 104; and Cic. Ad Aft, iv. 
8a, 2. 

8 Neither Georges nor Du Cange give this 
word. It is, however, used both by Cassiodorus 
(Expos. in Psali. iv. 6, P. Lat. 70, 51) and by 
Isidore (Etymol. ii. 21, 47, ed. Lindsay). 

9 Donatus, Avs Minor, ed. Keil, p, 357, 2 
Thurot points out that Sedulius has adopted 
Priscian’s theory of the pronoun, attributing it 


to Donatus, who really followed a quite different 


tradition. 
10 Ars Minor, p. 357, 3- 


de ee re 
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T1PoCwNeCédo te allAAdeyertas, quod interpretatur et personam interdum recipit 
(i.e. Kai mpocwrrov éviore amodéyerat). 

It is not correct to infer—as is done by Thurot—from the above extracts 
that Sedulius was acquainted with Greek. A number of writers in the early 
middle ages, mostly grammarians like Remigius of Auxerre, make a consider- 
able show of Greek learning which has impressed writers even in modern 
times ; but a close inspection of the Greek words and phrases—often hideously 
distorted—which they employ shows that many of them are hellenisms which 
had become acclimatized in ecclesiastical Latin as far back as Jerome’s time, 
and the rest are taken directly from the pages of such authors as Cassiodorus, 
Isidore of Seville, and the Latin grammarians. Priscian, for instance, was a 
veritable mine of Greek quotations for those who wished to make parade 
of a would-be knowledge. 

Before leaving the subject of Sedulius, it may be well to clear up a point 
which has been left obscure by Manitius. Sedulius was the author of a 
Commentary on Eutyches, which has been printed by Hagen from two MSS., 
the second of which was a transcript made by Cornelius Bock from a MS. the 
locality of which he was unable to remember, and which Hagen and 
Manitius' were unable to trace. This MS. is none other than Paris, 
lat. 7830, fols. 17a-50a.? 

M. Esposito. 


1 Gesch. lat. Lit, des MA.i., pp. 318, 319. 122-123; and Teuffel, Gesch. vom, Lit,, 6 Aufl, 
2 See Roger, Rev. de Philologie, xxx., 1906, pp. __iii., 1913, p. 463. 
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190 sqq. DIvINE frenzy seizes the Delphic priestess : 


spumea tunc primum rabies uaesana per ora 
effluit et gemitus et anhelo clara meatu 
murmura ; tunc maestus uastis ululatus in antris, 
extremaeque sonant domita iam uirgine uoces. 


Clara murmura, even if it were not a contradiction in terms, would have 
to be rejected as unsuitable to the context. Many emendations have been 
suggested, e.g. crebra, vara, dura, rauca, caeca. I once proposed larga (C.R. XX. 
p. 360), which Hosius is good enough to mention in his latest apparatus ; but 
I now feel sure that the adjective is quite correct, and that the error lies in the 
et before anhelo, for which we ought to read nec. The meaning is et non clara 
murmura (cf. I. 352 non claro murmure). Lucan is very fond of writing nec 
where ef non would be clearer. In the present instance the interposition of 
anhelo between nec and clara makes the expression inelegant and obscure, but 
our poet offers several parallels, e.g. in III. 186: 


iam dilecta Ioui centenis uenit in arma 
Creta uetus populis, Gnososque agitare pharetras 
docta nec eois peior Gortyna sagittis. 186 


Some instances are even clumsier, e.g. I. 72 mec se Roma ferens (=et se Roma 
non ferens), V. 153 sq. nec ox anti complere capacis | sufficiens spatimm (=et uox 

. non sufficiens), where the context makes the expression doubly awkward 
and ambiguous. In the passage under consideration the preceding et (before 
gemitus) probably helped to produce the corruption, whether we regard the 
alteration as accidental or as deliberate. 


523-525. sic fatus ab alto 
aggere iam tepidae sublato fune fauillae 
scintillam tenuem commotos pauit in ignes. 


These lines occur in the famous description of Caesar’s nocturnal visit to 
the hut of the boatman Amyclas, whom he urged to convey him across the 
Adriatic to Brundisium. The difficulty of the passage is well known. ~ 
Haskins translates ab . . . fawillae ‘ lifting the rope’s end from the high-piled 
heap of still warm ashes.’ Iam tepidae means ‘already half-cold,’ not ‘still 
warm’; apart from this, the translation quoted seems to be the only possible 
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one. The ordinary explanation may be given in Haskins’ words: ‘a piece of 
tow or old rope was put under a heap of ashes to smoulder away gradually and 
keep the fire from going out altogether.’ This method of attempting to keep 
a fire alight must have been rather costly for a poor boatman, and it is 
doubtful if the success of it would justify the expense. But all attempts to 
emend fune have been unsuccessful, and unless some new remedy can be found 
we must try to convince ourselves that Lucan conceived Amyclas as the happy 
possessor of innumerable pieces of rope, which saved him the trouble of 
lighting a fire every morning. Even if we imagine that the presence of the 
rope on the night of Caesar’s visit was due to a special dispensation of 
Providence, it must be admitted that Providence might have chosen some- 
thing more trustworthy. We must, of course, allow a poet to be imaginative 
and unpractical, and it cannot be absolutely denied that our poet may have 
had some such idea, but after making all allowances one cannot help 
suspecting that the text as we have it is not as Lucan wrote it. This 
suspicion is very strongly confirmed when we look at the passage which he 
had in mind when he composed the above lines. In Ov. Met. VIII. 641 sqq. 
Baucis removes the half-cold cinders and revives the smouldering fire which 
lay beneath them : 


inde foco tepidum cinerem dimouit et ignes 
suscitat hesternos, foliis et cortice sicco 
nutrit et ad flammas anima producit anili. 


This is perfectly natural, and Lucan’s words will be equally so if for sic fatus 
ab alto . . . we read sic fatus, et alto . . . ‘ Thus he spake, and sweeping away 
with a rope the heap of ashes already half-cold, fed the slender spark (perhaps 
foliis et cortice sicco, like Baucis) till it roused a blaze.’ The reading ad alto is 
probably due to a trick of the ear and the memory; ab alio is such a familiar 
ending for a line, both in Lucan (II. 207, VII. 447, VIII. 690; followed by 
aggere, V.673; ab alta III. 585) and in other poets, that the mistake was easy. 
Such errors are frequent enough. ‘There is a good instance in IX. 401, where 
for discrimine some of the best MSS. offer the absurd reading sub crimine. 
The alteration may also be due, at least in part, to a scribe’s failure to under- 
stand that fatus is here used asa finite verb. With the interpretation suggested 
the mention of the rope gives us a happy piece of ‘local colour.’ 


552. The boatman sees indications of a coming storm. 
nec placet incertus, qui prouocat aequora, delphin. 


The line is nearly always printed thus. But it is not easy to see what is 
meant by ‘the uncertain dolphin,’ and the otiose description, qu prouocat 
aequora, is intolerable; Amyclas was not giving Caesar a lesson in Natural 
History. Some scholars have, of course, wished to emend the line. The 
difficulty is, however, due simply to bad punctuation; the comma after 
incertus should be placed after placet. Incertus is not an epithet, but is used 
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‘in the predicate,’ and would be represented in English by an adverbial 
expression ; certus is similarly used in v. 414, guos incumbere certos . . . uetat 
inconstantia ueris. The dolphin usually ‘challenges the sea’ in a bold and 
careless fashion (his gambols are described in Ov. Met. III. 683-6; cf. Plin. 
N.H. IX. 24), but on the present occasion his movements are uneasy and 
hesitating.? 

It may be mentioned that this is by no means the only passage in 
Book V. where bad punctuation has vitiated or obscured the meaning. In 
this respect the Teubner text, even in its latest edition, is capable of consider- 
able improvement. There we find V. 140 presented in this form: 


ora, quibus soluat, nostro non inuenit aeuo. 


The construction is guibus ora soluat, and the comma after ora ruins the 
meaning. In v. 175 the comma after mergis might lead to a misinterpretation 
of the next line; a semicolon would be far better. In v. 178 the full-stop 
after pectus should be a colon or a semicolon; the same is the case with the 
stop in v. 282 before liceat, which repeats the liceat of v. 278, both clauses 


being explanatory of improba uota (v. 277). In v. 767 socerwm? would surely 
be an improvement. 


792-797. The parting of Pompey and Cornelia. 


non maesti pectora Magni 
sustinet amplexu dulci, non colla tenere, 
extremusque perit tam longi fructus amoris, 
praecipitantque suos luctus, neuterque recedens 
sustinuit dixisse ‘uale,’ uitamque per omnem 
nulla fuit tam maesta dies. .. . 


I have already (C.Q. X. pp. 151 sq.) had occasion to complain of the 
principle on which editors bracket lines which happen to be omitted by some 
MSS. The first hands of the codices, generally considered to be the best, 
omit neuterque ... ‘uale’ (795 sq.), and Hosius has thus been induced to 
bracket that sentence. Apart from the aesthetic side of the question, such 
a procedure is wildly unscientific. The omission is obviously the result of 
a scribe’s ocular error, caused by the fact that uitamque appeared directly 
under neuterque in the MS. from which he was copying. Scientific criticism, 
then, will confidently pronounce the words genuine unless some other 
objection can be urged against them. But there is no such objection; on the 
contrary, they vastly improve the passage. We may even go farther and say 
that their omission leaves us a patch of arid nonsense. A scholar who knows 


1 Some quote in illustration of this line Plin, gambols of the dolphin are ominous if they take 
N.H. XVIII. 361, praesagiunt . . . delphini tvan- place in a calm sea, Whether Lucan believed 
quillo mavi lasciuientes flatum, which seems to show this or not does not matter, for in v. 551 he 
that, according to Pliny, even the ordinary plainly tells us that the sea was not calm. 
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his author so thoroughly as Hosius does cannot have suspected the words 
merely because sustinere with an infinitive has occurred as recently as v. 793, 
for in the case of Lucan such a repetition is no slight evidence in favour 
of the genuineness of the text. But if a few MSS. omit some words, certain 
editors seem content to ask themselves whether the retention of the passage 
is necessary to the construction or the metre; if not, the words are straight- 
way imprisoned without getting a chance to speak for themselves. Lucan 
has suffered cruelly from this arbitrary procedure. 


W. B. ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 


NOTES: ON SENECA’S LEAST AR 


XII. 7. ideo Heraclitus, cui cognomen fecit orationis obscuritas, ‘ unus” 
inquit ‘ dies par omnibus est.’ hoc alius aliter excepit. dixit enim parem esse - 
horis, nec mentitur. . . . alius ait parem esse similitudine. 

It is clear that parem esse horis is not a statement of Heraclitus himself, 
but an explanation given by some interpreter of his doctrine, who is contrasted 
with alius below. Something has therefore disappeared from the text. Gemoll 
has suggested alius, but wnus would give equally good sense, and could more 
easily have dropped out after enim. The combination wnus—alius, which is 
found occasionally in all periods of Latin, occurs in two other passages of a 
Seneca. 


CVII. 10. We must acquiesce in the divine ordinances of Nature: he is 
a bad soldier who follows his leader with inward groans. 

quare impigri atque alacres excipiamus imperia nec desimus hunc operis 
pulcherrimi cursum, cui quicquid patiemur intextum est. 

Erasmus’ emendation desevamus for desimus has been generally adopted, 
but a simpler change will suffice. In the second clause Seneca abandons the 
military metaphor, and likens the progress of Nature’s plan to that of a 
beautiful product of the loom, to whose design all our experiences contribute. 
It seems much better to retain desemus and to read hute curs. 


CXXII. 1. The days have grown shorter; we must rise early. 

resiluit aliquantum (sc. dies), ita tamen ut liberale adhuc spatium sit, si i 
quis cum ipso, ut ita dicam, die surgat. officiosior meliorque si quis illum non _ 
exspectat et lucem primam exuit. 5 

I have here inserted Professor Summers’ on before exspectat ; the officiosior 
meliorque does not wait for the dawn, but rises before the sun. | 

For the meaningless exuit Mr. Summers reads excitat, citing in support 
Ov. Fast. 1. 456, where it is said of the cock, prouocat ove diem. This citation 
must have been made inadvertently, as it affords no support for the use of 
excttat in the present context. It is easy, however, to suppose that exw is due 
to a careless misreading of exilit. Both exsilco and prosilio are used of jumping 
out of bed in the morning. If we assume, further, that ante (ate) has dropped 
out after -at et, we obtain the thoroughly satisfactory reading ante lucem 
primam exstlit. 


W. B. ANDERSON. 
THe UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 


PROPERTIVS AND THE AENEID. 


Miss GERTRUDE Hirsv’s article on Aeneid VII.in the April number, 1916, of the 
C.Q. depends for its cogency upon dates in Propertius. Not wishing that her careful 
work should be vitiated by premisses which may shortly be proved false, I venture 
to set out the bare results of my own researches in this field of dates, results which 
have stood the test of several years of further examination. 

[ shall claim in my edition of Propertius to restore the text, so far as it survives, 
in accordance with a double theory, the one part involving pagination of a damaged 
ancestor MS., the other the poet’s numerical schemes of composition, which were 
suspected but not worked out by Robinson Ellis. When the two strands neatly 
intertwine, we shall perhaps come near to establishing truth, more especially if other 
internal evidence confirms the arrangement. Whether it will be possible in the 
evenings of camp-life to prepare a preliminary account of this method, I am not 
sure; but the Philological Societies of Cambridge and Oxford heard some years ago 
a communication from me on the subject. 

The central date in the Propertian poems is that of our Book III., which is 
almost intact. In my view in should be called ‘ Elegiavum, liber III.,’ as it is by 
Nonius ; it was preceded by two books of Elegiae, perhaps first named Amores by 
the poet—the two books which in the disaster to the ancestor MS. were most seriously 
damaged, and the relics of which have been carelessly thrown together to make our 
Book II.’ 

Quaeritis unde mihi totiens scribantur Amores ? 


is the first line of the first book of the Elegiae (or Amores). Our first book was 
called by antiquity the ‘ Cynthia, siue monobiblos.’ Its patron was not Maecenas, but 
young Tullus. It stood outside the Caesarean Elegiae: xxi, is anti-Caesarean in 
tone. The true Cynthia poems, our i. to xix. (but really twenty in number) are 
practically intact ; but after our xx. (‘ Hylas’) came the end of a leaf and the first 
serious damage to the text. The last six verses of the Cynthia are those now read as 
IV. i. 61-66; they were divided from Cynthia xxii. (really xxiv.) 1-10 by a page 
which was not copied—probably rubbed and illegible. These six verses, once 
detached at the head of the leaf upon which Elegies I. i. 1 was seventh line, were 
spirited by a too perspicuous editor to join the autobiographical verses of our IV. i. 
This same editor did a worse wrong to the Cynthia; he removed a whole poem in 
the style of the ‘Hylas,’ and full of polysyllabic pentameter endings such as our 
Book II. tends to reject, and set it in his copy next to our II. xxxiv. 61-66. If the 
verses II. xxxiv. 67-94 be dispassionately considered, it will be seen that they consist 
of ten on the ten Eclogues and four on the four Georgics, followed by 4+10 to 
complete the balanced scheme. Further, they contain the reference to the vecent 
death of Gallus (g1), the poet’s claim to entey the band of poet-lovers, the signature 
of the book ‘ Cynthia . . . Properti’ (93), which Martial xiv. 189 quotes in his couplet 
on the ‘ Cynthia, sive monobiblos,’ and an aspiration to Fame (94) in the future (also re- 
ferred to by Martial), which consorts ill with e.g. II. vii. 17, 18. According to my 
theory, this is the poem which Propertius sent to the Master (¢#), Virgil, with a copy 
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of his Cynthta I. i.-xix.; and it was Virgil who introduced the poet, as Horace before © 
him, to Maecenas. 4 

By this insertion of a poem from the conclusion of the Cynthia the editor caused 
it to be read in connection with the famous Propertian couplet on the Aeneid (cedtte — 
Romani, I]. xxxiv. 65), which is preserved alone of his verses in the Anthologies. 
But it involved further damage to the true text. For it cut offour II. xxxiv. 61-66 © 
from their context. Actia Vergilio . . . to Iliade is the noble commencement of the © 
third book of the Elegies, whose seventh verse (Callimachi Manes) now masquerades — 
as its first. Compare our II. i. 39-42, an early sketch for this passage. And thus, — 
with all due apology for so briefly noting proposals of a revolutionary nature, I return — 
to the date of Elegiarum, liber III. . 

It is clear from III. 1 that Propertius has been admitted to the Palatine Library ~ 
of Apollo. I have identified the site of this Library (see J.R.S., 1914). It was an 
addition at the end of the precinct farthest from the temple. The portico leading to 
it was opened in 24 B.c. by Augustus in person, when he returned from Spain; the — 
temple decorations were then im situ. This date is fixed by Propertius himself, as — 
will be seen. There is no evidence that the Library beyond the portico was ready ~ 
for books before 23 B.c., the year when Horace published Odes I. to III. ; it cannot — 
possibly have been opened before 24, because of Augustus’ absence from Rome, © 
27-24. 
III. xviii., though it has lost a page of the ancestor MS. after v. 8, and with it — 
all mention of Marcellus by name, is clearly to be dated after August, 23 B.Com 
III. xxv. 3 is part of the envoi and therefore as late as anything in the book: guinque — 
tibi potui seruive fideliter annos. The extreme limits of the Cynthia-connection are thus — 
defined by the poet in retrospect as five years. This is the end of the fourth book © 
published by him in that period. At Cynthia i. 7 he says that he has already known ~ 
Cynthia for a year of scorn and a period of bliss preceding: to this poem he refers — 
throughout our III. xxiv., xxv. There can be no reasonable doubt, then, unless — 
internal evidence bars the conclusion, that Propertius published a book a year from — 
26 B.c. to 23 B.c., and that he made Cynthia’s acquaintance in 27 B.c. In detail 
thus: Cynthia, 26 B.c., when Gallus was modo mortuus ; Elegiarum, lib. I., 25 B.c. 
(he began it within one month of the publication of the Cynthia: iam liber alter, — 
II. iii. 3, 4); Elegiavum, lib. II., 24 B.c. (this included our II. xxxi. 1-16, describing the © 
opening in that year of the Palatine portico, and our poem II. xiii. (b): tves libelli, 
v. 25); Elegiarum, lib. III., 23 B.c., later than August. Books were a common present — 
at the Saturnalia, and it seems probable that Propertius published in time for this — 
feast in each year. (Elegiarum, lib. 1V., was not published before 16 B.c., perhaps not — 
till 13 B.c., when Augustus returned from Germany and Horace published his — 
fourth book of Odes; but as this date does not affect Virgil I need not here © 
discuss it.) i 

We are now in a position to fix the dates of Propertius’ references to Virgil, — 
Late in 26 B.c. he was probably unknown to Virgil and Maecenas; he regards - 
Virgil as the poet of the Eclogues and Georgics. His mention of Gallus’ death and of — 
kinship with another Gallus miserably dead (Cynthia xxi., xxii.) does not make clear 
whether he knows Virgil’s second version of Georgics 1V.; but our II. xxxiv. 91, 92 — 
would gain in point, as addressed to Virgil, if the wolneva of Gallus had continued after — 
death and his praises been suppressed. In 25 B.c. (our II. i. 42) comes Propertius’ 
first hint of the Aeneid: nec mea conuentunt duvo praecordia uersu | Caesaris in Phrygios 
condeve nomen auos. Even this may be anticipatory, like Georgics III. 47-49; but it~ 
gains in point if Virgil was commonly known to have worked at his Aeneid during the — 
year 25 B.c. Propertius’ preface will have been written last of his book, late in 
the year. ; 
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The passage Actia Vergilio . . . is nowto be dated at earliest towards the end of 
23 B.c. The preface to which it belongs is later than the completion of the book, 
after Marcellus’ death in August, and its acceptance for the Library. It may even 
be as late as 22 B.c., since there is evidence, into which I cannot enter now, that the 
book was considerably altered and compressed before it;reached its final form. 

In my view Propertius certainly refers to Aeneid I. 1-3, as well as to Aeneid 
VIII. 675 and following verses. Books I. and VIII. are shown not to be among the 
latest, but to be known to the writer by the end of 23 B.c. mescioquid matus nascitur 
Iliade would gain in point if the introduction to Aeneid VII. was known to him also 
(vv. 44, 45), but the books succeeding VIII. were not known in detail. Books IL, IV., 
VI. were read to Augustus in 23-22, after Marcellus’ death and before his own 
departure to the East. The whole was then mapped out (perfecta demum materia, 
Donatus). It seems reasonable to suppose that Books VII., VIII., I. were the 
earliest: that II., 1V. and VI. did not reach Propertius till 22 B.c.; and that just 
as he thought the iad greater than the Odyssey, so he assumed that Books IX. to 
XIL., when written (nunc suscitat avma), would surpass in grandeur Virgil’s Odyssey of 
Books I. to VI. and the Homeric Iliad to boot. I believe that Virgil worked more 
or less simultaneously at the first books of each half of his plan; that he went further 
ahead with VII., VIII. than I., I]. because they contained his allegories of the new 
Palatium, which would particularly interest Augustus and Rome, and led up to 
Actium. But the idea that VII. 44, 45 refers to Georgics and Eclogues is quite 
false. The whole of the six books of Odyssey have been preparing Aeneas by 
initiation and experience for the final Iliad on the Land of Promise, that is, for 
a ‘greater work’ and a greater era (maior ovdo). The newpreface of Georgics III. 284 
to 294 marks the second half of that poem; compare sed tempus pandere in IV. 281 to 
286. So, pace Mr. Garrod, does the dedication of Eclogue VI. mark the second and 
later half of the whole work, a fact confirmed by the phrase fergite, Pierides (13), 
referring backwards as well as forwards at the half-way point. 

It will be noticed that the root-error in all dating of Propertius has been the 
belief that the auvea porticus Phoebi of our II. xxxi. 1 was dedicated in October, 
28 B.c., when the temple itself was dedicated. But Suetonius says that Augustus 
addidit forticus et bibliothecam ; and this the discovery of the site confirms. 


O, L. Ricumonp. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CarpDIFF. 


STATIVS AND THE DATE OF THE CVZ&X. 


In Professor W. B. Anderson’s interesting paper on this subject (C.Q. Vol. X. 
No. 4) there seems a certain hesitation about the treatment of Lucan’s famous j 


et quantum mihi restat ad Culicem? (Sueton. Vita Lucant). 


The following passages may be cited as fixing the sense of this rather rare 
idiom : 


1... . crebro querens incolumi filio adiutorem imperii alium uocari. Et 
quantum superesse ut collega dicatur ? (Tac. Ann. IV. 7), ; 


i.e. from adiutor to collega is ‘a mere step.’ 


2. Ille tantus psychrolutes qui Kal. Ianuariis euripum salutabam qui anno 
nouo... auspicabar in Virginem desilire, primum ad Tiberim transtuli castra, 
deinde ad hoc solium, quod cum fortissimus sum et omnia bona fide fiunt sol 
<solus> temperat. Non multum mihi ad balnewm supevest (Seneca, Epist. Mor. 83. 5). 


‘A mere step from this to the hummam,’ 


3. Ov. Metam. V1. 200: 


fingite demi 
huic aliquid populo natorum posse meorum, 
non tamen ad numerum redigar spoliata duorum, 
Latonae turbam: quae quantum distat ab ovba ? 


‘One step removed from childlessness.’ a 
These phrases, in which the distance is expressed as an amount (maloae ; 
quantum), seem to be developments of the Ciceronian use: 


unum etiam restat amico nostro ad omne dedecus (ad Aft. VIII. 7. 1). 


It can hardly be doubted that Lucan meant ‘ And here am I within a step of my 
Culex stage,’ or ‘ There is no saying how soon I may produce a Culex now.’ ‘ 


J. S. PHILLIMoRE. — 
Tue UNIVERSITY, GLASGow. é 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XXXVII. 3. 1916. 
W. Petersen, The Origin of the Indo-Euvopean Nominal Stem Sufixes, Part II. 
(concluded). The writer maintains that all the meanings supposed to be charac- 
teristic of nominal suffixes may be suggested in words incapable of analysis, such as 
root words, by simple comparison of a new use of a word with an old one and 
observation of the difference. Suffixes were originally meaningless, and gradually 
acquired meaning through the association of words, which in this way became 
ideally connected in groups. The method is applied to various I.E. suffixes. Asan 
example the suffix -yo- -wa- may be taken ‘I.E. *g“du-s, Skt. gazi-s ‘ox, cow’ was a 
later development from the earlier *goyo-s.... It is probable that I.E. *ef-wo-s, 
Skt. de-va-s, Gr. ixmos, Lat. equus, owes its suffix to the close association of the two 
domestic animals.’ S. G. Oliphant on Caesar B.G. III. 12. 1 shows that in this 
much-disputed passage Caesar’s statement as given in the traditional reading is 
absolutely exact if ‘XII horarum spatio’ hova be understood as the twelfth part of 
the natural day. C. Knapp, A point in the Interpretation of the Antigone of Sophocles. 
Proves by a careful and thorough-going analysis of the diction of the play that its 
motif and its moral is the superiority of dpdvnpa to ddpooivn. G. D. Hadzsits, The 
Personality of the Epicurean Gods. The gods of Epicurus were those of the current 
belief, but purified and exalted. Their physical constitution (as ‘cascade’ gods) 
does not affect the question. M.B. Ogle on ‘ molle atque facetum’ Hor. S. I. 10. 44 
shows that it contains no allusion to the New Atticists or the Genus tenue of Oratory. 
F. Eakin and C. W. E. Miller, The Article befove the Genitive of the father’s name. The 
writers collect uses of the Greek article in the papyri which throw light on New 
Testament usage. 


XXXVII. 4. 1916. 

E. W. Nichols, The Semantics of Latin Adjective Terminations. The uses of a 
number of Plautine adjectives, both compounds, e.g. furtificus, and derivatives, e.g. 
auveus, are examined with a view to evaluating their meaning. H. Martin, The 
Judas Iscariot curse. ‘The Judas curse is really a Christian scion grafted on a 
pagan stem, and the parent stock is the official oath of the Greeks and Romans.’ 
G. M. Bolling, The latest expansions of the Odyssey. The lists which the writer had 
drawn up as to I. ‘Surface Corruptions,’ II. ‘ Certain Interpolations’ in the Odyssey 
in conformity with the principles set forth in his previous article received signal 
confirmation from the papyri which were subsequently examined, the papyri for the 
most part not showing the corruptions nor giving the interpolated lines. C. W. 
Peppler, The suffix -po in Aristophanes. 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1916. 

Nov. 11 and 18. Gustav Herbig in two interesting articles seeks to develop 
Schulze’s theory that the name Roma was, to start with, merely that of an Etruscan 
gens which appears in the Etruscan derivative names vumulna, yumate (in Latin form 
Romulius, Romatius), and the Pompeian cognomen Ruma with the nomen Aumeius, 
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- 
with which the nomen Romaeus (to which in an inscription from Telesia the cognomen x 4 
Tuscus is added) may well be identical. Herbig accepts Schulze’s assumption! that __ 
the name Roma was applied to persons before it was applied to a place, and he 
explains the variation between -#- and -d- by the theory that at some unspecified 
date *Rima,as the name of the city, was changed into Réma because it was identified — 
with the Greek word pwn ‘strength.’ As to the origin of vima as a personal name ~ 
in Etruscan, very strong evidence is brought for deriving it from an Indo-European ~ 
word meaning ‘breast,’ whence ficus Ruminalis (or Riimina ficus as Ovid calls it).2 
Nov. 18. A. Puech, Les Afologistes grecs du II¢ siecle de notve eve (Pohlenz). The 
reviewer praises the author for thorough knowledge of the subject and skill in- 
exposition, but thinks he should bave shown more fully the background of con- 
temporary civilization. He adds, by way of illustration, a study of Justin, G. A. 
Gerhard, Dey Tod des gvrossen Pan (Fehrle). Following Liebrecht and Mannhardt, — 
G.explains Pan as a vegetation spirit. He throws light on the matter by his carefang 
examination of similar stories from other countries. 
Nov. 25. M. Hoffmann, Die ethische Terminologie bec Homer, Hesiod und den alton 
Elegikern und Iambographen (Aly). H. discusses the questions: (i.) What words in 
the early literature are used for moral ideas, and (ii.) what is the meaning of the — 
words which acquired later a moral signification. H. Bolkestein, Het dubbel Kavakter 
dev oude geschiedenis (Kraemer). B. argues against the view that ancient history is — 
specially valuable as a help to the understanding of our own times because we can — 
watch the same forces at work on a smaller scale. (Pohlmann, for instance, sees in 
Greek history an example to warn us of the disintegrating effect of democracy.) Yet 
it has a special value, because (i.) in some cases we see the beginning of the growth — 
of forces which are still at work (e.g. Christianity), (ii.) in other cases there is a stop, — 
and there begins later a new development which follows a more or less parallel : 
course. i 
Dec. 2. P. M. Meyer, Griechische Texte aus Agypten. I. Papyri des neu- 
testamentlichen Seminars der Universitat Berlin. II. Ostraka der Sammlung 
Deissmann (Gelzer). With translation, notes, etc. R. Neher, Dey anonymus de 
vebus bellicis (B. A. Miller), N. would fix the date of this work between 450 and 
600. The reviewer discusses the question at length in this and two following” 
numbers, and gives reasons for believing that the treatise was written in the latter 
half of the fourth century. 
Dec. 9. E. Petersen, Die attische Tragédie als Bild- und Bihnenkunst (Wecklein), 

The reviewer praises highly this history of the development of the drama. M. E. 
Deutsch, The plot to murder Caesar on the bridge (Gelzer). Suetonius (Jul. 80, 4) 
e ponte deicevent explained with the help of Festus 296, 24 (ed. Lindsay): Petvoma 
amnis est in Tiberim perfluens, quam magistvatus auspicato transeunt cum im campo quid 
ageve uolunt ; quod genus auspicr peremne uocatur. z* 
Dec. 16. E. Schréder, Plotins Abhandlung wé0ev ra xaxé Enn. I. 8 (H. F, 
Miller). This dissertation includes the text with translation and a discussion of the 
treatment of the problem before and after Plotinus. S. Eitrem, Emm Shlavenkauf aus~ 
dey Zeit des Antoninus Pius (Gelzer). A difficult Papyrus explained with some help 


from Preisigke. 
(No later numbers have been received.) 


1 Discussed by Professor R. S. Conway inthe that Schulze’s derivation of Roma from this pe: : 
Classical Review XX. (1906), p. 411. sonal name loses all probability. In Etrus an 

2 Professor Conway writes on this subject: ‘I (but not in Latin) the two words would both 
cannot see that Herbig has added anything to become viima, or at least be so written: ant e 
justify Schulze’s assumption (discussed as stated if the theory be that, though written alike, 
in the previous note). If Herbig’s view of the they were sounded differently, that is only a 
origin of viima is correct, the vowel of the per- admission that even in Etruscan they were n ° t 
sonal name was originally # (or eu), not 6, so identical,’ % 
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Classical Philology. XI.4. 1916. 


G. M. Calhoun, éricknyis and the Sixkn Yevdouaptvpiov. Hermann’s view that 
erioxnyis was the simple announcement, probably oral, of an intention to bring an 
action for perjury is maintained against Leisi. The process was introduced not long 
before 399 ; and the stay of execution in actions involving an irremediable penalty 
(as death) not long after 388. The proper time for it was just before the voting in 
the trial began; if omitted then, the right lapsed. The article deals with other 
points, as the courts trying the charge, the penalty and the circumstances in which a 
conviction quashed the verdict obtained by the act of perjury. A.Shewan, Narrative 
and Speech Scansion. A polemic against Mr. A. J. Drewitt’s argument that a late 
date is proved for the Odyssey by the prevalence therein inter alia of a non-avoidance 
of ‘gratuitous (avoidable) spondees.’ Mr. Drewitt’s statistics are ‘manipulated.’ 
H. M. Hubbell, Isocvates and the Epicureans, The importance of Isocrates’ influence 
on education in the time of the Epicurean Philodemus is shown by the numerous 
criticisms on his views that appear in that writer. R.B. Steele, Plutarch’s Alexander 
and Arvvian’s Anabasis. A collection of coincidences of expression, as bearing on the 
question of identity of source. W. Petersen, Latin Diminution of Adjectives. The 
diminutive does not necessarily imply any weakening of the force of the primitive. 
Adjectival diminutions of quality, e.g. migellus ‘blackish’ are distinguished from 
substantival diminutives which might affect adjectives by enallage, the ‘diminutive’ 
suffix of the substantive being transferred to the adjective, e.g. ‘turgiduli ocelli.’ 
The suffix -/o probably originally meant ‘appertaining to,’ through descent equulus 
‘a young horse,’ as a descendant of a horse; -culo- is perhaps a compound of -ho, 
I.E. diminutive suffix originally expressing ‘similarity,’ +-l-. In Latin -ulo- and 
-culo- cannot be distinguished in sense. Then follows an enumeration of Latin 
‘diminutive’ adjectives classified according to the sense of their primitives. E. T. 
Merrill discusses the meaning of wnciales (litterae) in Jerome and Lupus. S. E. Bassett 
shows that the supposition that in Arist. Metaph. 1093a there is a reference to the 
caesura (kara tpirov tpoxaiov) is mistaken. A. G. Laird discusses the interpretation 
of Plato Rep. 587 C-E (the numerical ratio of the Tyrant’s and the King’s respective 
distances from True Pleasure). 


Classical Weekly (New York). 1916. 


Nov. 20. S. E. Bassett, An ancient case of ‘ frightfulness.’ ‘The punishment of 
both Creon and Thebes for the act of “ Frightfulness” was justified in the minds of 
the spectators of the two tragedies (Soph. Ant. and Eur. Suppl.) by the ancient 
doctrine of Nemesis.’ Review: J. M. Macgregor, The Olynthiac Speeches of Demos- 
thenes, ed. by J. M. M. (J. Elmore). ‘The notes, which are quite obviously planned 
not to give an impression of the author’s learning, but to be of use to the student, 
are brief and clear-cut, and, though they lack the personal touch one feels in the 

der work of Heslop, they serve their purpose well,’ 

Dec. 4. Walter Leaf, Homey and History (F. G. Allinson). ‘ Any contribution 
by Mr. Leaf is welcome, and especially welcome, in the welter of theories about 
Homer and the Greek epic, is this sane and independent argument which leads us, 
in the main, to a reasonable compromise with the traditional, historic belief in the 
growth of the Homeric poems.’ 

Dec. 11. E, T. Newell, The dated Coinage of Sidon and Ake. Vol. 2 (G. F. Hill). 
‘A model of careful research leading to illuminating results.’ (1) W. H. Palmer, 
The use of Anaphova in the amplification of a general truth illustrated chiefly from Silver 
Latin. (2) J. E. Hollingsworth, Antithesis in the Attic Ovators from Antiphon to Isaeus 
(La Rue Van Hook). ‘Both these dissertations are somewhat monotonous collec- 
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tions of illustrative examples of the figure studied, but the conclusions drawn or i. 


implied are of interest and value.’ 

Dec. 18. G. W. Botsford and E. G. Sihler, Hellemic Civilization, ed. by G. W. B. 
and E.G. S. (A. T. Olmstead). ‘A source book of a new kind.... Rarely has 
there appeared a single volume which has contributed so much new material for the — 
enlivening of Greek history.’ 

Igi7. Jan. 8 J. A. K. Thomson, The Greek Tradition (C. B. Gulick). ‘All 
the chapters of the book seize the reader by a certain clearness of vision and a 
humane spirit in dealing with the Greek and the Latin authors he has read, and are © 
written with a fine taste and with bits of sentiment and genuine feeling which ~ 
characterize the best English interpretations of the Classics to-day.’ L,. L. Forman, 
Anstophanes: Clouds (E. Fitch). The Introduction (77 pp.) includes ‘a complete ~ 
discussion of the subject of rhythm as far as concerns this play.’ In the Commentary ~ 
printed below the text (140 pp.) the editor shows ‘a very unusual degree of skill and — 
resourcefulness in dealing with puns, parodies, diminutives,’ etc. ‘The Appendix 


(120 pp.), containing the second set of notes, covers a wide range of subjects,and 


might be called the workshop.’ , ¥ 

Jan. 15. John Williams White, The Scholia on the Aves of Aristophanes (G. E. 
Howes). ‘ Whether this proves to be, to all intents and purposes, a final edition of 
the scholia or not, it certainly offers practically all the known material for making 
such an edition, and would be itself a worthy final edition. ... W.has cleared up © 
many difficulties in the reading and the interpretation of the scholia.’ 

Jan. 29. W. Warde Fowler, Roman Ideas of Deity (G. J. Laing). ‘His books 
are of first importance not merely from the informational point of view, but especially 
as examples of a method of research that in soundness of technique and attainment 
of results yields to none.’ 

Feb. 5. F. W. Hall, A Companion to Classical Texts (B. L. Ullman). ‘A 
readable, scholarly and altogether commendable book, well adapted to the purposes 
intended.’ M.S. Dimsdale, A History of Latin Literature (G. Showerman). ‘The 
range and thoroughness of his statement of essentials, in fact and criticism, his even- _ 
handedness of justice, the literary quality of his presentation, and the perspicuity 4 
and economy with which he accomplishes his purpose, are characteristics whose » 
combination occurs in no other book with so marked adegree of unity.’ J.P. Droop, ~ 
Archaeological Excavation (J. G. Winter). ‘He writes with the authority of a trained 
archaeologist whose achievements entitle him to pronounce judgment.’ \ : 


Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1916. 


Nov. 11. S. Feist, Ein Jahrhundert vergleichendey Sprachforschung. On A. Thumb ~ ; 
and A. Walde in Grundriss der indogermanischen Sprach- und Altertumskunde. Thumb — 


was the man to treat the subject. W.S. Teuffel, Geschichte dev vomuschen Litevatur; 
6. Aufl. neu bearb. von Kroll u. Skutsch (Sonnenburg). We owe many thanks to — 


the authors. C. W. Keyes, The rise of the equites in the third century of the Roman 4 
empive (Gelzer). A model for all works on this subject. Fr. Preisigke, Fachwortey — 
des offentlichen Verwaltungsdienstes Agyptens (Koschaker). Will be accepted with — 
thanks by all papyrologists. , 

Nov. 18. Fr. Blass, Gvammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch. 4. Aufl. besorgt 


von Debrunner (Radermacher). The new edition has greatly improved the work. — 


Special grammars, however, on Mark, Luke, Paul, etc., are greatly wanted. of 

Nov. 25. Aus der Werkstatt des Horsaals. Papyrus-Studien und andere Beitrdge, 
etc. (Wessely). Contains many interesting articles. O. Leuze, Zur Geschichte dey Bs 
vomischen Censuy (Neumann). Carefully treated from a philological and historical — 
point of view. a 
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Dec. 2. N. Wecklein, Homer, Odyssee, mit einer Ubersicht dev handschviftlichen 
Lesavten und mit evkldvenden Anmerkungen, von N. W. (Stirmer). Praised in general. 

Dec. 9. J. Tolkiehn, Philologische Stveifztige (Gudemann). Contains interesting 
and surprising hypotheses. E. Tiéche, Dey Ursprung dey Tragédie. 

Dec. 16. Ch. Frankel, Satyr- und Bakchennamen auf Vasenbildern (Debrunner). 
The general results are reliable. 

Dec. 23 and 30. E. Pollack, Xenophons Schrift UWepi ‘Immixjs, transl. by E. P. 
(Vollbrecht), The author combines eminent philological erudition with thorough 
knowledge of the subject. L.M. Hartmann, Ein Kapitel vom spitantiken und fniih- 
mittelalterlichen Staate (Neumann). Should be read by all historians. 

tg17. Jan. 5. Fr. Schulte, De Maximi Tyrii codicibus (Hobein). The stemma 
codicum is quite uncertain, 

Jan. 12. E. Sachs, De Theaeteto Atheniensi mathematico (Hammer-Jensen). 

Jan. 17. G. Meyer, Laudes inopiae (Nestle), Very good work. 


G6éttingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 1916. 


IV. F. Leifer, Die Einheit des Gewaltgedankens im voémischen Staatsrecht (Gelzer). 
The clear disposition and judgment and the unity of thought make the book 
interesting and impressive. 

V. H. von Arnim, Platos Jugenddialoge und die Entstehungszeit des Phaidros 
(Pohlenz). Absolutely rejected. O. Immisch, Nene Wege dev Platonforschung 
(Pohlenz). A book of methodological value. 

VI. A. Stein, Untersuchungen zuv Geschichte und Verwaltung Aegyptens unter 
vomischey Hevyschaft (Schubart). A careful collection and treatment of the material ; 
the results are to be depended upon. 

VII. B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part X. 
(Schmidt). A beautiful volume. C. Fredrich, Von den Dardanellen, auf altgviechischen 
Inseln und auf dem Athos (Kern). An exemplary travelling book for the public 
at large. 

VIII.-IX. W. W. Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas (Kolbe). Many results are good ; the 
whole, however, has an uncertain basis. A work on hellenistic Macedonia remains 
a desideratum. P. Rabbon, Antike Schriften iibey Seelenheilung wnd Sceelenleitung. 
I. Die Thevapie des Zovnes (Pohlenz). The book carries the problems further, even 
where its results cannot be accepted. 


Hermes. LI. 4. 1916. 


tP. Wendland, Das Gewand dev Extelheit, ein Fragment. On the comparison of 
the garb of vanity. +P. Wendland, Zu Anaximenes Rhetoik. The language is not 
hellenistic. 7Br. Keil, Zur Tempelchvonik von Lindos. ‘Timachides is influenced by 
Rhodian rhetoricians. A. Rosenberg, Amyntas, dey Vater Philipps IJ. On a Latin 
inscription from Perrhaebia, in the ‘Annual of the British School at Athens,’ 
XVII. pp. 193 sq. K. Praechter, Zum Platonikey Gaios. 1. Die Platonvovlesung des 
Gaios. The source of Proclus ad Timaeum I. pp. 340, 16 sqq. is probably Gaius. 
Il. Gatos und die stoische oixeiwors. As tothe problem of the otxetwors the commentary 
on the Theaetetus controverts Stoic ideas in the Platonic school. W. Kolbe, Die 
gviechische Politik dev ersten Ptolemaeey. The policy of Egypt to liberate the Greek 
cities was exclusively egoism, and intended only to keep Macedonia engaged, so that 
she herself might remain master of the sea. For Greece the Egyptian protection 
meant ruin. O. Kern, Ovphikey aut Kveta. On Orphic mysteries in Crete. R. 
Philippson, Zuy epikureischen Gotterlehve. On Cicero, De Natura Deovum I. § 49. 
Cicero’s source was a work from the school of Zeno (the Epicurean), which Cicero 
himself did not quite understand; perhaps it was the hypomnemata of Philodemus, 
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perhaps an epitome made from it by Philodemus himself. R. Reitzenstein, Philo- 
logische Kleinigkeiten. 4. Zu Minucius Felix, MiszeLten: O. Weinreich, Noch einmal 
AKOAI (Marinos Vita Pyoclt 32). H.T. Miller, Ein Distichon Schillers evlautert durch 
Plotinos. FE. von Stern, Zum athenischen Volksbeschluss tibey Chalkis. TH. Gering, 
Artus fututor. 


Revue de Philologie. XL. 2. 1916. 


7P. Boudreaux, Ovigine et formation du vecuetl des scolies anciennes d’ A vistophane. 
criticism of the theories of O. Schneider and W. G. Rutherford by a young French 
scholar who has been killed in the present war. His conclusion is that the existing 
text and scholia were edited by an anonymous scholar of the fourth or fifth century. 
L. Havet, Plawtus. Emendations. Pavcepromus. The contiguity of the letter 7 
preserves ¢ in this and similar forms, such as lege-vupa. F. Cumont, Isis Latina = 
Would read év Hépoais ’Avacirnv for Aareivnv in Grenfell and Hunt’s recently published © 
Litany of Isis. L. Havet, Cicero Verrines. Emendations in Act II. iv. Aurelius 
Victor. Emendations. Varvo. Emendations in De Re Rustica. Revizws: Warde 
Fowler, Gathering of the Clans (P. Lejay). ‘Un de ces livres ingénieux et séduisants” 
que l’Angleterre nous donne souvent, et ot se mélent les fantaisies un peu risquées 
de l’amateur, les intuitions d’un lecteur sensible et la science éveillée d’un érudit 
sagace. Revue des Revues et publications d’Académies relatives 4 l’antiquité 
classique. Fascicules publiés en 1915. . 


Rivista di Filologia e di Istruzione Classica. XLIV. 4. October, 1916. 

D. Bassi, Notices of unedited Papynt from Herculaneum, Gives an account of three — 
papyri, Nos. 1636, 1001, and 495, all in disastrous condition, and all apparently 
containing rhetorical works of Philodemus. The title of 1001, BiAodijpov wept 
pyntopixys troyvnpdrwv, can be restored with tolerable certainty. F. Garin, The Scholia’ 
of Theocvitus from Z. Callerges to C. Wendel. A critical survey of the various editions 
of the Scholia from that of Zaccaria Callierges (Rome, 1516), which formed the basis — 
of most subsequent editions, to that of Wendel (Leipzig, 1914), which is pronounced : 
to have ‘resolved exhaustively the question of the Scholia vetera’ and to be a 
‘worthy complement’ to the text of Wilamowitz. E. W. Fay, Italica A. Further 
arguments in support of the author’s interpretation of an Oscan inscription (Rivista 
XLIII. p. 614). L. Dalmasso, The Nature of the Prinutive Greek Accent and some 
Phonetic and Morphological Phenomena. F. Ribezzo, The Oscan Inscription on the Stone 
glans from Altilia (Saepinum). Rejects Fay’s interpretation of iiv in the second © 
line of this inscription as a numeral, and prefers to see in it a word ‘ev,’ allied to the 
‘e’ in Lat. ‘en,’ Gr. iv, with the meaning ‘just,’ ‘exactly,’ for which Sanskrit 
parallels are quoted. Suggests further that ‘kuru’ in the same line may mea nf 
‘round,’ comparing Gr. xopwvés, Lat. ‘corona,’ Ir. ‘curu.’ B, Romano, Quibus” 
temporibus fuevint A. Gellius et M. Valerius Probus disputatuy, Argues for th e 
identity of the Probus mentioned by Jerome under the year 56 a.p. with the Fro 
mentioned by Gellius, and adopting an earlier date for Gellius than is usual, places 
his birth ‘primis secundi saeculi annis,’ and the composition of the Noctes Altona ¢ 
between 160 and 170 A.D. L. Cerrato, Emendation of Pindar, Pyth. XI. 55. Prone 


péAavos dv’ exxariav KaAXiova Gavarov cx Hoe. 


ALTERATION OF PRice.—Owing to the increase in the cost of matertals, 
the price of cases fov binding volumes of the CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 14s 
advanced to 2s. 6d. These may be obtained from any bookseller ; postage 4d, 
extva, 
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The Editors regret that by an inadvertence two 
notes by Professor Jean Wageningen, which appeared 
in the Classical Quarterly for J uly, 1912, have again 
been printed in the present issue. Readers are re- 
quested to consider these notes as deleted from pp. 131 
and 140 respectively. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ON THE WORKS 
BIL Ay So 


18 sq. Onjxe O€ uv Kpovidns inpituyos, aibéps vaiwr, 
yains 7’ év pifnor kal avdpaor ToAXOv apeivo. 
The scholiasts supposed that it was Zeus, not Strife, who dwells yains év 
pio, and Paley has punctuated the line accordingly. I do not in any case 


doubt that he is wrong, but if the Theogony is evidence, he can almost be 


proved so. In the Theogony the yijs pitas are a kind of suburb of Tartarus, 
from which the author does not very clearly distinguish them. In his useful 
though somewhat desultory gazetteer of those districts? he says that Styx 
dwells there apart from the gods, and that Iris only comes down when there 
are oaths to be administered in Olympus. Clearly Zeus is not at home in such 
a place. Strife herself is not enumerated in the Theogony among the residents, 
but her family is. Whatever she may be elsewhere, both in the Works and 
Days and in the Theogony* she is the daughter of Night; and in the Theogony 


not only Night but also her two sons Sleep and Death reside in the district. 


Strife may appropriately keep them company. 

The construction of @jxe is of course, as Sittl says, double, with the 
prepositional phrase and the adjective; and presumably Guyet was right in 
omitting Te. 


202. For aivos of beast-fables cf. Archil. frr. 81 and 96, Theocr. xiv. 43; 
and for this particular fable cf. a poem beginning ‘ A sparrow-hawk proud . . .’ 
reprinted by Mr. A. H. Bullen* from Weelkes’s Madrigals (1600). 


267. Acos dpOarpds: see A. B. Cook, Zeus i. pp. 196 sq. and note 6. 
314. datwovs 8 ofos énaba, To épyalec Oar dpewor, 
él Kev amr’ addoTpiwv KTEdvoY aecippova OupoVv 
és épyov tpéwas perdeTds Riou, ds ce Kedevo. 
At this notorious crux editors are divided as to whether the MSS. reading 


shall be retained or éyc@a® substituted for it. Those who prefer éyc0a 
translate ‘ whatever your fortune may be’: éja6a subjunctive does not occur, 


1 The text referred to in these notes is that of 4 Lyrics from Elizabethan Songbooks, ed. 1913, 
Rzach. I have consulted the commentaries of pp. 210. 
Goettling and Flach (ed. 3, 1878), Paley (ed. 2, 5 Proposed apparently by D. Heinsius on the 


1883), Sittl (1889), and Waltz (1909); and the _ basis of Proclus’s note: dmotos dy éxdorw ruyxdvn 
translations of Peppmueller (1896), Mair (1908),  Blos dwodedouévos. Rzach’s critical note fails to 


and Evelyn- White (1914). record the conjecture, though it is adopted by 


2 726 sqq. 3 225. Paley and Sittl. 
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but seems to be defensible; Sa/uov is presumably a dative of respect, and — 
Saiwwv means ‘destiny’ or ‘fortune,’ as for example at Aesch. Ag. 1341, 
Ch. 511, Pers. 161, Her. i. 111. If, on the other hand, éyc@a is retained, the 
meaning is ‘to one so skilled as you were.’ Aaiwov, whether it means ‘a 
superman,’ or whether, as Hesychius asserts, it is equivalent to danjper, is 
authenticated in such a context by Archil. fr. 3 Eupéwy 5€ moAvaTovoy ExoeTat 
épyov, | Tavtys yap Keivor Satpoves eiot wayns, | Seamdtat EvBoins Sovpixdvtot.+ 
Either of these solutions makes sense up to a point: both seem to me to ~ 
leave the condition which follows unintelligible. Work is good absolutely, not — 
only ‘if you avoid vain covetousness and do asI tell you.’ I suggest therefore, 
as a possibility, that the comma in 314 should be placed after épydfeo@ar, and 
that, keeping éno@a, we should translate: ‘to a genius such as you were at — 
work, it is better to mind your work as I bid you.’ Work is (good absolutely, — 
but) especially good if you have a natural aptitude for it. I have treated — 
daiuev as being used as in Archilochus, though there are other possibilities. 
The sense is, I think, righted thus, but there is a difficulty in this solution ~ 
which I will not conceal. I cannot parallel ofos with an articulated infinitive. — 
In Attic Greek, however, the articulated infinitive is not very uncommon with 
an adjective implying capability or the like,” and ofos with a plain infinitive in 
similar contexts already occurs several times in Homer.? That the few 
instances of articulated infinitives in early lyric poetry are all nominatives is — 
not, I think, a vital objection, even if it is true,* for in Aeschylus, where the : 
figure first becomes moderately common, there are more accusatives than 
nominatives.2 In Epic the construction is an eccentricity in any case, and | 
the apparent examples are usually explained away,® but short of violent 
alteration it cannot be got rid of here, and there seems to be no a priori reason — 
why, if the infinitive in Epic takes an article by exception, it should not 
take it as much when it represents an accusative as when it represents a 
nominative. 


416. 


peta 5é tpérreras Bpoteos Kpas 
ToANOV EXaPpoTEpos. 


Longe magis agile et uegetum ad obeunda negotia surgit humanum corpus : 
Goettling (following the scholiasts), and similarly Paley, Sittl, Walz, Mair. 
This rendering is possible. Xpos in early epic covers the meanings ‘skin,’ 
‘complexion,’ ‘flesh,’ between which it is usually difficult to distinguish more — 


1 Cf. Heracl. fr, 97 Bywater, Plat. Crat. 398B, 
E.M. p. 35, 24. 

2 See Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, p. 318. 

3B. 58 ob yap én’ dvip | olos ’Odvoceds eoxev 
dpyv amd olkov dpuiva. | quets 8 o8 vO te roto 
duuvéwev. PB. 272, &. 491, p. 537) X+ 234. 

4 Pind. Ol, ii. 107 is debated. On Pindar’s 
other examples see Gildersleeve in Am. Phil. Soc. 
Trans, 1878, p. 11. 

5 So also in Sophocles, Herodotus and Thu- 


cydides: see Birklein’s statistics in Schanz’s — 
Beitradge, 1888, Heft 7. Professor Gildersleeve - 
(i.c. p. 8) writes: ‘ What was the infinitive to the — 
Greek himself? If anything definite, an accusa- 
tive it would seem, ... The use of the infini- 
tive as an object led in time to its use as a 
subject.’ ; 

6 vy. 52, Hes. fr, 164. Grammarians (except 
Birklein, who thinks it corrupt) seem to have 
overlooked our passage, oa 
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precisely; and it sometimes comes very near to meaning ‘body,’ though I 
know no parallel in such a context as this.1 Against this interpretation, 
however, must be set the fact that ypa@s tpéweras is a common phrase in 
reference to change of colour (e.g. Ar. Lys. 27 ti ypws Tétpamrat ;), and occurs 
already four times in Homer? as a symptom of fear, and therefore presumably 
in its ordinary meaning. So that a superficial meaning of ypos is probable 
here also. Further, Hesiod in two other places uses the word xpos in 
speaking of the effect of heat on the human body, and in both it appears to 
mean ‘skin.’ 588 avanéos 5é te ypws tO Kavpartos is not perhaps decisive, but 
575 néeAlos ypoa Kkadpdet admits of no doubt, for Homer supplies an interpre- 
tation. At v 430 Athena, disguising Odysseus as an old man, xdp We pév 
of Xpoa Kadov evi yvauTrTotc péreoot | EavOas 5 éx« Kehadris drece TPixas— 
that is, made his skin dry and wrinkled. In 416 Hesiod may therefore 
be expected to refer to a reversal of the process described in 575, and I should 
translate: ‘the skin of men becomes less burdensome by far.’ Paley appears 
to suggest that €Xadpos could be used of colour, but that seems in the highest 


degree improbable. 


430. "A@nvains Sudos: Geop. ii. 49. I TO eis Tas TOAELS THS KATATKEVTS 


&vexa TOV épyarciwy Tors yewpyouvs épxecOar actpdopov . . . 540 Kp YadKéas 


/ teed > aA yy rn > n a f 
Kal TEKTOVaS 1) ev avTOIS ExXELY TOls aypots 7) TANHCIOP. 


436. Boe évvaernpw. According to Saserna one yoke of oxen suffices 
for 100 tugera of arable land,? i.e. rather more than 62 acres. Since Hesiod 
speaks of one pair, this may perhaps furnish some slight indication of the 
maximum size of the farm he has in contemplation—a subject on which 
it is not easy to find evidence in the poem.‘ As Varro says, however, much 
must depend on the nature of the land. 

The Homeric evidence, such as it is, suggests that Hesiod’s farm may 
have been well within the maximum arrived at by this rather shadowy route. 
At 1 578 Meleager is offered a téwevos mepiuxadnreés, half vineyard, half arable, 
which is to be wevtynxovtéyvov. How much a yins was the ancients did not 
know, but if it. is rightly interpreted by moderns as a day’s ploughing, it 
probably differed not much from the Latin iugerwm, which should, according 
to Pliny, take a day to plough under suitable conditions.5 Meleager’s 


1 Lehrs (Quaest. Ep. p. 193) proposed a lacuna 
after 416 on the ground that xpws means ‘ skin,’ 
and was only used of the body where the surface 
of the body was concerned. This is probably 
true of the common use in connexion with cloth- 
ing and armour (e.g. w. 67 wepi xpol eluara oro), 
but is too sweeping in view of such phrases as 
Q. 414 ob6é rh of xpas onwerar obdé py edral | 
&rdovow, 

2 N 270, 284. P 733. ¢$ 412. 

% Varro, R.R. i. 19. 1. Cato’s estimates are 
for vineyards one pair per 100 iugera, for olive- 
yards one pair per 80 iugerva (R.R. x. xi.). 


4 Cf. 608. Of course Hesiod may be thinking 
of one plough and its team as a unit or minimum 
(contrast however the singular at 405). The 
plurals elsewhere in the poem, however, prove 
nothing, for he uses the plural even of a single 
yoke (434, 468). Still this indication as to the 
size of his farm would be of very slight value if 
anything more definite were forthcoming. 

5 N.H, xviii, 178 iustum est proscindi suilco 
dodrantali iugerum uno die... si sit facilitas soli. 
Probably therefore it is much the same as the 
Spanish measure iugum, defined as quod uno iugo 
boum uno die exavavi posset. (Varro, R,R.1, to. i, 
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Téuevos then was on this hypothesis to be little more than 30 acres, and yet ¥ 
a tempting reward; and Curius Dentatus is variously reported either to have q 
accepted an award of 50 iugera for his services, or to have refused it in 4 
favour of the 7 iwgera of a veteran’s allotment.’ It is just worth pointing — 
out that a 30-acre typical holding seems to have existed in early times, both . 
in England and on the Continent,” and to have corresponded, in England, to ~ 
the possession of two oxen.? In Italy recorded allotments varied from 2 to ~ 
140 iugera,* but a typical holding of about 30 acres is perhaps implied by the 

fact that conquered land was sold in plots of 50 cugera.° . 4 


442. tetpadtpupov. Add to the parallels given by Sittl and Paley, 4 
Moretum 47 ‘iamque subactum | leuat opus, palmisque suum dilatat in 
orbem, | et notat impressis aequo discrimine quadris.’ 


479 sqq. Cf. Psalm cxxix. 6-8. Of late sowing Varro® says: ‘post — 
brumam ... non serere, quod tantum intersit ut ante brumam sata quae : 
septimo die, post brumam sata quadragesimo die uix existant.’ See however 
Theophr. H.P. vill. 1. 3 sqq. 4 


602. OAta tT’ dovkov Troveio Oat. 


servant,’ though doccos in this sense requires support, and the conjunction | 
of mwoetcOar and difno@ar in 603 is awkward. If, as I imagine, they are 
moved by the mood of trotetoPar, 707 sq. should serve as a caution to those _ i” 
who would distinguish between Hesiod’s vrovety and his rovetoOar. Ons is a 
paid labourer, E.M. 452. 23 0 éml puc0@ Sovrevwv, as distinguished from — 
a serf: Hom. 5 644 Ofrés te Sudés te; schol. of erevOepar pev pice S34 
Souvrevovtes. PD 443 aynvopt Aaopédovts | map Aros €AOdvTes Ontevoapev eis 
éviavrov | wicO@ ert pnt@. When you have got your harvest in is the time to 
discharge, not to engage, labourers; and that surely must be the meaning — 
here. 


628. EVKOT MOS TTOALTAS VHOS TTEPA TOVTOTOpOLO. 


The scholiasts and such commentators as express an opinion are unanimous — 


contributing nothing material to the support of his view. Zroréfew is not ; 
elsewhere used of sails, and this is no ordinary furling of sails but a laying © 


Plin. N.H. xviii. 9.) See further Hultsch, the iugerum, perhaps owing to the employment — 
Metrologie®, p. 841, Mommsen, Rém. Gesch.7 i. of a larger plough team. See F, Seebohm, r) 
p. 2041, On yiys see schol. ad I. 579, E.M. English Village Community, pp. 124, 387. r 
242. 23, Hesych. s.vv. revrnxovréyvos, TeTpdyuov, 1 Columella, 1. 3. 10, id. praef. 14, Pliny, 
Eustath. pp. 776. 60, 1572. 18, 1851. 62. Smith, N.H. xviii. 18, Val. Max. iv. 3. 5. 

Dict. Ant. ii. 161a, If the modern explanation 2 Seebohm, of. cit. pp. 27, 73, 389. 

is right, rerpdyvov at o. 374 (and Ap. Rhod. 3 Toid. p. 65. 

iii, 412, Orph. Arg. 874) is puzzling, but those * See Smith, Dict, Ant. i. p. 86 a. 

who think rerpdyvov to be a day’s ploughing 5 Script. Gromat. pp. 115, 136, 152, Lachm. 
reduce Meleager’s reward to a very small holding. 6 RR. i. 34.1. Cf. Pliny, N.H. xviii. 204. * : 
An acre is also a day’s ploughing, larger than vs 
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away for the winter. 7éAXew is an appropriate word and became technical 
of furling sails, but it is not confined to sails and is equally appropriate of 
clothes, or indeed of any orderly arrangement, as are otoApot and atoAices. 
LroApol ANaigovs (Aesch. S. 723) no doubt means sails, just as ve8pav otonrides 
(Eur. Hel. 1358) means fawnskins, and oroAmol vexpdv (Eur. H.F. 526) means 
wreaths, but the virtue resides in the genitives, not in the nominatives.} 
Personally I see no means of determining whether Hesiod means sails 
or oars or both. In such lines as 67 vews otetAawp’ av ovprov mwrepov (Eur. 
Hel. 147) the poet is pinned by his adjective to the meaning ‘sails,’ just as in 
eEnpéTpmols TEpveww HyAavcpéevos (App. Epigr. 204) he is pinned to the meaning 
‘oars. Eur. Tv. 1085 movriov oxddos aiccov mrepotow is, in itself, as neutral 
as Hesiod’s phrase. If anyone objects that to speak of oars as wings is less 
natural than so to speak of sails, I would reply that the converse metaphor of 
birds, mrepois épécocev,” proves that it did not seem so to the Greeks, that 
Nicander sees fit to say that a tortoise, which swims with its feet, axupjov 
dvaTAw@E TTEpvyecouy,® and finally that the most valuable authority for the 
interpretation of Hesiod is Homer, and in Homer we read (A 125=~W 272) 
épeTua Ta Te TTEPA VNVOL TéXOVTAL. 
/ 


643. vy orgynv atively peyarn 8 évi hoptia OécOar. 


Some ancient scholars* (followed by Paley and, in intention, by Waltz) 
supposed aivety to mean ‘to decline,’ tapavteta Gat, and Sophocles (fr. 106 N.) 
But the two 
similar sentiments recorded by Athenaeus:° xerevew péev wréov Eve, errawvelv 


is reported to have used the word so, though évauvveiv is usual. 


dé Td icov and avd 8 autos, waotep of codol, Ta pev | dixar’ érraiver Tod dé 
Kepoaivery you, and Virgil’s imitation, G. il. 412 laudato ingentia rura, exiguum 
colito are strongly against such an interpretation; for the first two are 
pointless if so interpreted, and though Paley supposes Virgil to mean ‘decline,’ 
he produces no evidence to show that /audare can be used in this sense. 


727 sqq- Cf. E. Réclus, Les Primitifs, p. 245. At 731 commentators 
quote Her. ii. 35 (of the Egyptians), to which add Girald. Cambr. Top. 
Hib. v. p. 172 R.S. (of the Irish). More relevant than these, since the motive 
is specified as religious, is Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8.9 (of the Essenes: @¢ py) 
Tas avyas UBpifovev Tod Oeod).° 

Ll. 727-730 are difficult enough anyhow, but Rzach’s punctuation, which 
the English translators adopt,—a colon at the end of 728—is disastrous ; for, 


1 At Eratosth. Catast. 35 (whence Liddell and 
Scott quote oroNls dxpd = dxpoorddov) cruNs should 
apparently be read. 

2 Eur. I.T. 289, cf. Aesch. Ag, 52, Lucian, 
i, 151; and in Latin, Lucr, vi. 743, Verg. Aen. 
i, 301, vi. 19, Ov. A.A. ii. 45, Met. v. 558, 
viii, 228, Apul. Met. v. 25, Cic. N.D. ii. 125, 
andconversely Prop. iv. 6. 47. 

* Alex. 559. 


Milton’s swan, more naturally, © 


at least to an English ear, ‘ rows with oary feet ’ 
(P.L. vii. 439), and so Ausonius, Epist. ili. 13 
vemipedes anates. 

4 Plut. Mor. 22f., E.M. 36, 24. 

bai. r22b. °c; 

6 See further Picart, Cévémonies et Coutumes 
(Amsterdam, 1723), i. p. 113; Burton, Arabian 
Nights, ii, p. 326. 
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to say nothing of the difficulties imported into the first two lines, it deprives 
paxdpev tov vixres éacr in 730 of all meaning by detaching it from 728. — 
Omit the colon, and 727 tells you what not to do in the day time, the next 
three what not to do between sunset and sunrise, with the reason; though 
why the prohibition in 729 should be confined to the night passes my 
comprehension. 


742. Other ancient restrictions on the paring of the nails do not 
contribute much to the interpretation of Hesiod.1 The wife of the Flamen 
Dialis will not cut her nails until after the purification of the temple of 
Vesta, probably because she is under some sort of Taboo:* hair and nails 
may not be cut at sea except in a storm ‘ quod imitaretur naufragorum ultimum 
uotum :’* and some considered it pious to cut the nails on market days, in 
silence and beginning from the forefinger, for reasons neither recorded by © 
Pliny* nor discernible to me. Since, however, there is some evidence that the — 
cutting of hair and nails may serve as a form of purification,® Plutarch® may 
be right in explaining: Sz Se? nabapois Tay ToLodT@Y yevopévous éopraterv, obK 
év avtais Tats tepoupyiats xpnoOar Kabdpoe Kal apatpéces TOV TEPLTTMMAT@D. 

The words ai@wv. ovdypm can hardly be material to the prohibition, or — 
taboos on iron in Greek and Roman ritual might be called in to help.’ 


753- pndé yuvatkeim NovTPS Ypoa paldpvver Oar 
avépa. 

Some commentators have misunderstood this prohibition. Its modern ~ 
counterpart is the superstition which forbids the baptism of a boy in water — 
previously used to baptize a girl, and the danger feared is the communication — 
of feminine characteristics. See Frazer, Taboo, etc., pp. 145 sqq., and 
especially Crawley, Mystic Rose, pp. 202 sqq. 

A. S. F. Gow. 


1 Commentators quote a saying of Pythagoras 
mapa Ovoliay wh dvuxifov, the context of which 
may be illuminating ; but I do not know what 
the context is. Goettling gives a false reference 
and other commentators none. I cannot find 
’ the saying, and have some suspicion that it may 
be a figment, due to some confusion with the 
apophthegm quoted below, n. 5. 

2 Ov. F. vi. 230. Cf. Frazer, Taboo and the 
Perils of the Soul, pp. 258 sqq. 

3 Petron. 103,104: Frazer, however, connects 
this prohibition with the power of cut hair to 
raise storms (op. cit. p. 271). 

4 N.H. xxviii. 28. 

5 Orestes cut his hair: Strabo, p. 535, Paus. 
Vili, 34. 3, Frazer, op. cit. pp. 283 sqq. A 
Hebrew in prayer, according to Picart (Céré- 
monies et Coutumes, i. p. 107), ‘doit éviter autant 


qu’il se peut, de biiller, de cracher, de se 


moucher, de laisser aller des vents;’ but that — 
is perhaps a matter of deportment rather than _ 
of superstition. The uncleanness of nail parings 
is perhaps implied in the saying quoted by 
Hershon (Talmudic Miscellany, p. 49, cf. Picart, — 


op. cit. p. 113): he who trims his nails and buries _ 


the parings is a pious man; he who burns them 
is a righteous man; but he who throws them 
away is a wicked man, for mischance might — 
follow should a female step over them. Pytha- 
goras’s injunction (Diog. Laert. viii, 1. 17: © 
dmrovuxtopuact kal Koupais un éroupetv unde eplaracbat) 
may be due only to the common fear of danger — 
to the original owner of the nails. 

6 Mor. 352 e. 

7 Plut. Mor. 819e; Macrob. v. Ig. 
Frazer, op. cit. pp. 225 sqq. 
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THE ABSTRVSA GLOSSARY AND THE LIBER 
GLOSSARVM. 


THE wholesome severity of publishers’ regulations restricted the small 
Teubner edition of Festus almost to the aetual text of the archetype MSS. of 
Festus and his epitomator Paulus. The flimsy material to be picked up from 
mediaeval glossaries was excluded from this small and solid structure and 
reserved for the ampler space and freer air of a second volume, a volume 
which should attempt a reconstruction of Festus from Paulus’ excerpts, like an 
antiquarian’s reconstruction of the Forum from the ruins that now remain. 
In Goetz’ Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum we have apographs of the chief MS. 
of each important glossary, and in his Thesaurus Glossarum Emendatarum we 
have all the glosses edited and arranged in dictionary form; but much spade- 
work has to be done before these glosses can be used by an editor of Festus. 
Some has been done already by a pupil of Goetz in a Jena dissertation 
(A. Dammann de Festo pseudo-Philoxent auctore, 1894), who shows the so-called 
Philoxenus Glossary to be compiled in part from Festus, and collects and 
emends its Festus glosses. Yet even this piece of work is not complete. For 
our (we may say) unique MS. of Philox.,a mere ninth-century MS. (of Laon ?), 
is an imperfect record of that large bilingual collection which has left so many 
traces of itself in the glossaries of the British Isles and of those parts of the 
Continent which received English or Irish culture. The Ab Absens Glossary, 
for example, printed by Goetz (C.G.L. IV. pp. 404-427) from a North Frankish 
MS. of Charlemagne’s time, has (in the A-section) a number of Festus glosses 
from this collection which are not recorded in our MS. of Philox. and are 
accordingly ignored by Dammann. My own spade-work is a series of Studies 
in Latin Glossaries, of which the present article forms No. V.: 

No. I. The Shorter Glosses of Placidus. The true Placidus Glossary is 
declared to be mere notes of the lectures of an African professor, a Christian 
and ‘semidoctus’; the glosses known as the ‘shorter glosses’ (better called 
the pseudo-Placidus Glossary) to be the marginal interpretations in African 
copies of Early Republican writers along with those words of the text (in the 
actual form in which they appeared in the text) which the marginalia interpret. 
Although ps.-Plac. has nothing to do with Festus, it can help an editor; for 
(1) the Festus lemmas often refer to the same occurrence of the word as 
ps.-Plac., (2) the interpretations of these rare words of the older writers are 
often the traditional interpretations which go back to the first ‘ glossographi.’ 
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No. II. The Abolita Glossary. The collection printed within square 
brackets in C.G.L. IV. pp. 4-198, is so designated, and described as a Spanish 
compilation (not earlier than the end of the seventh century, if the item 
Antiphrasis really comes from Julian of Toledo). The compiler began with 
Festus, and added to his Festus lemmas a mass of brief marginal notes culled 
from the monastery’s MSS. of Virgil, Terence, Apuleius, etc. Abol. in its 
original form would be a great boon to an editor of Festus. But in our earliest 
MS., Vat. lat. 3321, written probably in Central Italy in the eighth century, it 
has already advanced to the AB-stage (in part to the ABC-stage) of alpha- 
betical rearrangement, and much has been lost. What our two MSS. preserve 
might almost be called an extract. In both it is joined (but not mixed up) 
with the Abstrusa Glossary. 

No. III. The St. Gall Glossary. Goetz prints this patchwork (Sangall.) 
of extracts (especially from Abstr.-Abol., Philox.) according to a pocket-copy 
written at St. Gall in the eighth century (in what part of the century is 
uncertain). It is declared (but I am very doubtful) to be a Bobbio com- 
pilation. It supplies some of the Festus glosses of Abol. (and Philox.) which 
are omitted in our MSS. of Abol. (and Philox.). 

No. IV. The Affatim Glossary and others. The other Carolingian (some 
of them pre-Carolingian) patchworks of extracts (of the type of Sangall.) are 
here passed in review, and their supplements to the Festus glosses of Abol. or 
Philox. collected and sifted. The list of Philox. supplements is the larger ; 
for a group, the ‘ English group,’ whose earliest representative is the famous 
Corpus College Glossary (a MS. as old as Vat. 3321), draws from a fuller 
bilingual collection than our ninth-century MS. of Philox. exhibits. 

No. VI. The Festus Glosses in the Abolita Glossary. Here the evidence 
for ascribing to Festus various Abol. items is weighed; the text of our two 
Abol. MSS. is corrected with the help of the patchwork glossaries (e.g. 
Sangall.) which have borrowed these items; the supplements which these 
glossaries provide are inserted in their proper place; and finally, as appendix, 
a list of valuable supplements is added, culled from a South Italian com- 
pilation, the AA Glossary, whose MSS. are not older than the ninth or tenth 
centuries. The South Italian compiler used a good MS. of Abol., independent 
of our two MSS., but not unconnected with them. 

The Abstrusa Glossary, with which the present Study deals, is printed by 
Goetz (C.G.L. IV. pp. 3-198) from the earliest extant MS., Vat. lat. 3321, 
already mentioned (Vat.). This MS. exhibits a composite collection, Abstr. 
being associated (but not fused) with Abol. This composite, found also in a 
Monte Cassino MS. (Cass.) of the tenth century, had passed from Spain to 
Italy, and there are reasons for believing Abol. to be a Spanish compilation. 
But Abstr. is found also by itself (not associated with Abol.), and two of the 
pure Abstr. MSS. are used by Goetz for his critical apparatus, one of them a 
Rheims MS. ascribed by Goetz (on p. 2) to the ninth century, Paris 7691. 
These two, which I have not seen, I infer from Goetz’ remarks to be written in 
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the Caroline minuscule of France. A third, a mere fragment, Berne A 92 
(fr. 111.), should not be dated earlier than the ninth century. It is in Visigothic 
minuscule; and since it is now at Berne, is likely to have been written in 
Aquitaine and not in Spain itself. Steffens’ admirable collection of plates for 
Latin palaeography exhibits one page (pl. 35 of 2nd edn.=Suppl. 16) con- 
taining part of the E- and the F-sections, from which we learn that the 
order of the glosses in Vat. is also their order in the pure Abstr. MSS. This 
is (after the opening portion) a fairly advanced stage of alphabetical rearrange- 
ment, the ABC-stage (in part the ABCD-stage), so that an absolutely accurate 
resolution of Abstr. into its original constituents is now hardly possible. We 
get too a useful hint from Steffens’ plate, that the pure Abstr. MSS. agree with 
Vat. and Cass. in omitting one-half of the following item: 


Fugitiuus: interdum qui fugit, Fugitiuarius: assidue. 


Clearly the two classes of Abstr. MSS. which Goetz uses hardly deserve to 
be called two classes. We can believe the pure Abstr. MSS. to spring from 
a ‘frater gemellus’ of the composite archetype, possibly (like this) a MS. in 
Visigothic script; but only ‘ possibly,’ for the use of the ‘pro’-symbol for 
‘per’ attested by Goetz’ c at 29, 8 and 130, 7 is not proof positive. One of 
the ‘ English group’ of patchwork extract glossaries, the Second Amplonian 
Glossary, drew from an Abstr. MS. of a different class in which the 
Fugitiuus-Fugitiuarius item remained complete (cf. C.G.L. V. 297, 8-9). Was 
it a MS. written in some English monastery or in some monastery of what 
may be conveniently called (after Delisle) the ‘ Franco-Saxon’ region, i.e. 
these parts of the Northern Frankish empire which were permeated with 
English influence? The Corpus College Glossary (from Canterbury) has the 
double item, but ‘split’ into two parts, which stand at a distance from each 
other (see Hessels’ edition). To the home of the compilation itself I can find 
only one clue, and that points to France. The compiler presumably supplied 
the last three words of (14, 43) Alnus: lignum, 7d est uerna. Now wuerna 
is Gaulish (cf. Vernodubrum ‘ Alderwater,’ now Verdouble) or Gaulish-Latin 
(French ‘verne’). A Breton compiler would, I fancy, have written ‘ wern’ 
(uuern), an Irish ‘fern, if they wanted to mention the vernacular equivalent 
of alnus. Until a better clue is found, we may believe Abstrusa to be a French 
compilation (as Abol. a Spanish compilation), not forgetting that a large part 
of France (Aquitaine) was at certain periods? Spanish territory. The ver- 
nacular ‘ ponte’ mentioned in 146, 15 (Pons: iter super fluuium, id est ponte) 
gives no useful clue. 

For a monastery-teacher who wished to compile a glossary the most 
obvious materials would be (1) the marginal explanations of the difficult words 
in some MS. of the Bible in the monastery-library, (2) the marginalia, brief or 

1 A palaeographer’s desideratum is the map- survival of Spanish script and the mannerisms 


ping out of the times and places of Spanish of Spanish scribes in the monasteries of Aqui- 
predominance on French soil and details ef the taine. Who will undertake this research ? 
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lengthy, in the library-copy of Virgil, the favourite author for monastery- 
teaching. A perusal of Abstr. gives me the impression that these were _ 
precisely the two sources (or chief sources) used by our compiler; but this — 
Study must confine itself to the search for Festus glosses, and leave to others 
the full proof or disproof (or supplement) of this theory of the compilation. 
The presence of Bible glosses is of no importance to our search, so a few 
examples will suffice: (56, 44) Dyscolis: moralibus uel difficilioribus (1 Petr. 
2, 18 ‘the froward’); (54, 24) Differentior: eminentior (Hebr. 1, 4 ‘more © 
excellent’); (44, 12) Conquirentes: causantes (Act. Apost. 6, 9 ‘disputing with — 
Stephen’). The last suggests that the Itala text (with conquiventes) was used, — 
for the Vulgate has disputantes. And one example will suffice to call attention 
to the possibility that Isidore was also a source: (194, 4) Viscera uitalia: id 
est qui (leg. ubi ?, quibus ?) circumfusa cordis anima continetur (from Etym. — 
II, I, 116; or from its source, e.g. Donatus’ commentary on Virgil, say on 
Aen. 6,834). To the Virgil glosses a fuller illustration (but nothing approaching 
to a thorough investigation) must be allowed. Their presence is indisputable. 
Every page provides instances as clear (or nearly as clear) as, e.g.: (14, 45) — 
Alternanti: cogitanti (Aen. 4, 287); (15, 8) Altum dolorem: infixum (Aen. 
I, 209); (46, 43) Culpam piabunt: peccatum soluent (Aen. 2, 140); (49, 36) 
Delicius (Jeg. -as?): pro in deliciis, amatus a domino (Eel. 2, 2); (83, 54) 
Graui cura: magno amore (Aen. 4, 1) ; (86, 22) Hiberno sidere: hiemis tempore 
(Aen. 4, 309); (97, 48) Insignem pietate: ualde pium (Aen. 1, 10). Indeed, in 
spite of the advanced alphabetical rearrangement of this glossary, the Virgil 
glosses (thanks to their great number) sometimes retain something of then@ q 
original coherence. Such Virgil batches we can detect, e.g.: at 40, 23 sqq.; 
at 55, 25 sqq.; at 68, 51 sqq. Exuberat (Georg. 1, 191, etc.), Exitium (Georg 
3, 503; 4, 534), Exitiale (Aen. 2, 31), Exoptat (Aen. 2, 138), Exutus uinclis 
(Aen. 2, 637), Exul (Aen. 3, 11, etc.), and so on. But in this respect they can 
bear no comparison with the Virgil glosses of Abol., which appear (in a ne 
number of the sections) in long batches, retaining wonderfully their correct — 
original order, and thus enabling us to emend with certainty the miswriting of 
scribes. The Virgil MS. used for Abol. was akin to that used for the Virgil — 
Glossary printed in C.G.L. IV. pp. 427 sqq. (for proof see my Study No. III.); . 
but the Abstr. items are unconnected with the Abol. items, e.g. the Abstr. 
gloss on Aen. 2, 266 (Caeduntur: occiduntur aut truncantur) and the Abol. — : 
gloss (Caeduntur uigiles: interficiuntur). Nor can they be connected with the - 
Virgil Glossary, though the same elementary note on Georg. 1, 21 (Dique: 
deique) appears in both; e.g. the Abstr. gloss on Aen. 2, 434 (Diuellimur: “> 
duas partes diuidimur) and the Virg. Gl. item (Diuellimur: separamur). That 
Abstr. (like Abol. and Virg. Gl.) takes this material from marginalia is suggested 
by the fusion of two marginal notes on the same line (Aen. 6, 638 amoena ~ s 
uireta) at 15, 43, Amoenum: fertile[m], iucundum, <Viretum:> viride 4 
fructum facientem, siue arborum multitudo. And the item Aetna (65, 49 — 
Aetna: mons in Sicilia occultis ignibus ardens et nonnumquam flammarum 
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globos euomens) is really a marginal summary of Georg. 1, 471-3. But while 
the marginalia used by Abol. and the Virg. Gl. were the mere brief and trivial 
explanations of some Spanish monastery-teacher, those used by Abstr. were, 
unless I am mistaken, something far more important. The difficulties offered 
by Virgil Scholia are well known. Let us hope they may be diminished when 
{must we say ‘if and when’?) the investigation announced in Class. Quart. 
Io, 164 is carried out. Meanwhile, whether we allow ourselves the con- 
venient symbol ‘Don.’ (ie. Donatus) for ‘Seruius auctus’ (or ‘ Seruius 
Danielis’) or not, we can at least be sure of the existence in mediaeval MSS. 
of Virgil Scholia which were not the commentary of Servius. Hagen’s 
Appendix Serviana has the meagre remains of an Irish collection of ‘ uariorum’ 
notes compiled apparently by Adamnan.! At Ecl. 2, 18 it seems to have had 
something of this kind: ligustra, i. ‘meli gabur,’ i. flores uel herba; Vaccinia, 
i. ‘derce roig,’ uiolae purpureae, uel ‘ subi criib,’ quia usui sunt, uel genus floris 
crocei, uel nigrae; Ligustra et Vaccinia, i. genus uirgultiambo. Out of some 
such jumble of the various views of various (pre-Servian ?) commentators our 
compiler seems (with characteristic wrong-headedness) to have selected 
precisely the wrong piece of information (109, 4) Ligustra et uaccinia: florum 
genera crocei coloris. His note on Ecl. 4, 2 (?) perhaps suggests ‘ Donatus’ 
rather than anyone else (117, 18) Myricae: tamaricae (cf. ‘Don.’ ad loc.: 
quod uulgo tamaricium dicitur). Similarly (172, 18) Sine mente: sine 
uoluntate (cf. ‘Don.’ ad Aen. 5, 56: sine uoluntate et sine auctoritate), a gloss 
wrongly referred by Goetz to Aen. 10, 640; (33, 40) Caerula: nigra, a cerae 
colore tractum (cf. ‘Don.’ ad Aen. 3, 64: ueteres sane caeruleum nigrum 
accipiebant), except the wrong-headed etymology ; (58, 25) Doris: mare uel 
mater Nereidum (cf. ‘ Don.’ ad Ecl. 10, 5; also the Irish ‘ uariorum’ scholia) ; 
(152, 31) Puer: filius, Graecum est (cf. ‘Don.’ ad Aen. 3, 339); (174, 41) 
Spirae (leg. -is ?): nodis quibus se ligant serpentes (cf. ‘ Don.’ ad Aen. 2, 217), 
and soon. The Irish ‘uariorum’ scholia (culled from Philargyrius of Milan, 
etc.) are suggested by (44, 46) Corulos: auellanas uel nuces (cf. ad Eel. 1, 14: 
id est nuces auellanae) ; (45, 14) Corymbi: hederarum bacae (cf. ad Ecl. 3, 
39); (24, 15) Baccare: herba iucundior (cf. ad Ecl. 4, 19: cum baccare, 
i. ‘ boedin,’ genus herbae floris et odoris iucundi) ; (58, 42) Dumosa: spinosa 
[aut loca siluestria] (cf. ad Ecl.1,76: i. ‘drisidi’; quod, cum pascitur spinosa, 
pendet. But Adamnan’s words may be distorted here and elsewhere, e.g. in 
the confusion of Varus and Varius at Ecl. 8, 6); (116, 5) Maenalias (leg. -os) : 
pastorales (cf. ad Ecl. 8, 21); (192, 24) Viburnus: genera uirgultorum 
humilium (cf. ad Ecl. 1, 25: id est genus uirgulti simile cupressi humilis), and 


1 Generally identified with the Abbot of Iona 
(end of seventh century), though the mere fact 
that the abbot shews some acquaintance with 
Virgil is the weakest of weak evidenee. I 
thought I had found stronger in the absurd note 
on Jolla (Ecl. 3, 76): Iolla enim deus Mantua- 
norum; for this might be the blunder of an 


Irishman who pronounced ' idol’ (the Irish form 
of idolum) as ‘i-ol’ (or something like it). But 
Thurneysen (Handb. Altiry. p. 71) declares this 
Irish effacement ot intervocalic d to be a century 
or two later than the abbot. Is deus a mistake 
for dominus (or for dives) ? 
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soon. On the other hand we find an echo of Servius in (31, 5) Cana mala: 
lanuginem habentia, id est cydonia (cf. ad Ecl. 2, 51); (103, 1) Camenae: 
Musae (cf. ad Ecl. 3, 59); (107, 49) Lebes: olla aenea (cf. ad Aen. 3, 466) ; 


(109, 11) Lembus: nauicella non grandis (cf. ad Georg. 1, 201: nauiculam ~ 


admodum breuem. The Irish scholia have: nauis piratica breuis) ; (120, 21) 


Mulciber: ignis, quod omnia mulceat; ipse dicitur Vulcanus (cf. ad Aen. 8, a 


724); (148, 25) Profugus: porro fugatus uel fugitiuus (cf. ad Aen. I, 2); 
(105, 13) Latex: aqua quae latet in uenis (cf. ad Aem. 1, 688), and so on. 


Still Servius’ notes are often mere repetitions of ‘ Donatus’; e.g. in the last 


cited the difference seems to be that ‘ Don.’ adds fontium after aqua. 
Enough has been said to shew that the Virgil glosses of Abstr. may well 


come from lengthy marginalia culled from such commentators as Donatus and, — 


I hope, to induce someone to make a full investigation of them. Since many 


Virgil MSS. of this time and region not merely contained ‘ Donatus’ or i 
‘uariorum’ scholia (e.g. the St. Amand fragments at Valenciennes), but also a 
appended to the text the Culex, Catalepta, etc., he would do well to remember a 
the possibility that some of these glosses may refer to the Appendix Vergiliana. — 
Thus the wrong form of the nominative in 34, 54 and 35, 6 (Cissum: car- q 
pentum, genus uehiculi) is easily explained if the marginalia referred to — 
Catal. 10, 3: impetum cissi (cisi). It is even conceivable that Vollmer’s a 
details of the text-tradition might be increased with the help of these glosses. a 


At any rate the lengthy scholia of commentators like Donatus must have 


provided much valuable information whose connexion with a Virgilian phrase 


is not always evident at the first glance. A moment’s circumspection will 
assign to a note on Georg. 3, 536 (stridentia plaustra) the curious and interesting 
(145, 2) Plaustrit: quod de plaustro sonat. And a text for 135, 24 (Palabundi: 


errantes) can be found in Ecl. 6, 58 (errabunda bouis uestigia) or in any line — 


with the participle palantes ; for 120, 38 (Mussitat: murmurat) and 121, 21 
(Mussitanter: murmuranter) in any line with the verb mussare; for 120, 35 
(Murgiso: callidus murmurator uel fallax) in the description of Drances at 


Aen. 11, 339; for 120, 35 (Hostit : aequat) in Aen. 2, 156 (cf. ‘ Don.’ ad loc.) ; ¥ 
for 56, 23 (Discerniculum: ornamentum capitis uirginale <ex auro>) in 


Aen. 11, 144 (cf. ‘ Don.’ ad loc.) ; for 35, 25-26 (Clipeare: contegere, Clipeum: — 


scutum) in any line with the noun clipeus; even for that novel definition of 
fauonius (72, 29 solis radius qui nonnumquam uitro aut argento repercussus, 


etc.) in Aen. 8, 23 (sole repercussum aut radiantis imagine lunae), unless some © 


note (e.g. on Georg. 1, 44) mentioned the wind fauonius. Indeed the Liber 


Glossarum definitely labels as Virgil glosses the items 10, 2 (Adrumauit: — 


rumorem attulit): 25, 35 (Biti: proficisci); 103, 9 (Calones: gale<ari>ae © 


militum. Cf. ‘Don.’ ad Aen. 6,1; Serv.ad Aen. 1, 39); the fusion of Capulus 
and Caltulum 103, 11 (Caltulum: in quo mortui deferuntur uel uestitum 
detritum seu linteum). And 113, 36 (Manticulare: fraudare uel furto decipere) 
appears word for word in the Virgil Glossary (a puzzling coincidence). We 
need not invoke Festus as a ‘ deus ex machina’ to account for other items of 
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this type, e.g.: 11, 47 Aeneatores: tubicines (contrast the Festus gloss of 
Abol. at 12. 11, Aenatores: cornicines) ; 11, 48 Ageator: hortator; {3,19 
Aginantes: explicantes; 18, 34 Antiae: capilli quos mulieres promissos in 
capite componunt (on the Festus gloss of Abol. see my Study No. III.); 
20, 46 Armillum: uasa sacrorum; 20, 54 Armites: armipotens (sic); 21, 4 
Artopta: genus uasis ut pigella; 21, 51 Hastarium: ubi uenduntur bona 
proscriptorum; 24, 38 Baxea (?): calciamenti genus; 26, 352 Baxeas: calceos; 
25, 27 Blitea: stulta; 26, 18 Bouinatores: inconstantes ; 27, 37 Cancri: can- 
celli; 29, 14 Catax: a coxa; 38, 6 Coniuoli: concordes, coniuncti; 42, 34 
Consuadeto: persuade; 45, 6 Choragio (/eg. -um?): pars est in ludis quando 
prouerbia dicuntur (possibly a wrong-headed excerpt of a Donatus scholium 
in which adagio was mentioned along with this word) ; 51, 11 Dedita opera: 
male data (the adverb suits the Naevius quotation in Charisius 197, 9 K.); 
62, 3 Em: admiratio; 65, 41 (Excetra); 70, 4 Examussim: ex toto; 70, 14 
Exanclandi (so in Berne A 92): peragendi; 74, 20 Fariolus: uates; 77, 10 
Flaminicus: locus in urbe; 103, 13 Carinantes: inludentes uel inridentes; 
103, 15 Caniser (/eg. Casnar): senex; 114, 1 Mastigia: male serue aut serue 
nequam (a Bible gloss from Mat. 18, 32, Luc. 19, 22, Mat. 25, 26?); 115, 36 
Meditullium: in medio campo eminens locus (on the Festus gloss of Abol. see 
my Study No. VI.); 124, 16 (and 18) Nequitur: non potest fieri; 125, 5 
(Ninnarus) ; 127, 5 Nusciosus: qui plus uespere uidet ; 113, 12 Oppido: obiter 
uel omnino ; 137, 9 Pancra: rapina; 140, 2 Penitissima: interiora; 141, 33 
Persolla: persona uilis; 143, 9 Philippeos: solidos; 157, 35 Quemnam: 
interrogatio de persona feminae; 162, 36 Repedat: reuertitur aut redit; 
166, 46 (Sarga); 167, 10 (Saetigeri) ; 168, 29 Sconna (leg. Sculna) : sponsus 
(-or); 175, 43 Sterillum: barba de capra, iocai (leg. woxat ?): 181, 10 
Tagax: furunculus; 181, 15 Talatrum: colaphus in talo; 182, 17 Temetum: 
uinum ; 184, 22 Tiberis a Tiberio (-ro) rege nomen accepit ; 185, 17 Torrens: 
fluuius conceptus a pluuiis ; 189, 5 Valus (leg. Vatius ?, Valgus ?): qui genibus 
iunctis ambulat ; 191, 31 Vesticeps: pubescens; 195, 41 Vorri: edaces. The 
ancil of 17,7 (Ancil: uirga aurea) may be an Etruscan word mentioned by 
Donatus in connexion with ancilia of Aen. 8, 664 or ancile of Aen. 7, 188. No 
Abstrusa glosses furnish so clear proof of a use of Festus by the compiler as is 
furnished by Abolita glosses like 151, 41 Profanum habes: parui penditur 
(from Fest. 256 Profanum, quod non est sacrum... Plautus ‘sacrum an 
profanum habeas parui penditur’), 123, 45-46 Nequinunt: pro nequeunt, ut 
<solinunt pro> solent, ‘nequinunt Graeciam redire’ (from Fest. 160 Nequi- 
nont, pro nequeunt, ut solinunt, ferinunt pro solent et feriunt dicebant antiqui. 
 Livius in Odissia ‘ partim errant, nequinunt Graeciam redire’). Such Abol. 
items are clearly derived from Festus, whereas the Abstr. items are such as are 
as likely to come from Donatus (or any other writer on Republican diction) as 
from Festus; and since we have clear proof that ‘ Donatus’ scholia on Virgil 
were a source of Abstr., but no clear proof that Festus was a source, we must 
refuse to call them Festus glosses. 
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And the same must be said of the ‘ Festus glosses’ mentioned by Goetz on ~ 


pp. 281 sqq. (=71 sqq.) of his admirable paper on the Liber Glossarum 
(offprint, Leipzig, 1891. When the following remarks diverge from its account 
the divergence is deliberate). The huge Liber Glossarum (a more correct title 
than ‘Glossarium Ansileubi,’ although ‘ Ansileubus’ is a convenient symbol 
for the compiler), three parts encyclopaedia and one part glossary, is not found 


in any MS. earlier than the ninth century, and I see no strong reason for — 
dating and locating its compilation before Charlemagne’s time or outside — 
France. Indeed we should have actual indication of France if the vernacular — 


equivalent of Talea (247, 22) comes from the compiler: quod rustice graf(ia) 
arb(orum) dicuntur; for this is (Early) French greffe. It is connected with the 


northern part of the Frankish Empire by the curious fact that no fewer than _ 
four of the earliest MSS. are in the Corbie ab-script (viz. the Paris MS., the — 


Cambrai MS., the S. Geneviéve fragment—unless this is part of the Cambrai 
MS.—the Carlsruhe fragment), a beautiful type, combining Anglo-Saxon with 


French features, which in the Corbie scriptorium during the abbacy of Adelard E 
fought a losing battle with its rival, the Caroline minuscule. Although the — 
next oldest codex, written at Lorsch in the first half of the ninth century, is ~ 


free from some errors of the Paris and Cambrai MSS., we need not ascribe the 
common archetype of the two ‘ families’ to a much earlier time. In so hugea 


work omissions and other errors would show themselves at the very first 3 
transcription. The Munich MS. (written half in Irish, half in Ratisbon — 


minuscule) belongs to the latter part of the ninth century. The Tours MS., 
ascribed by Goetz to ‘saec. IX.,’ I have not seen. 
‘ Ansileubus’ wisely ordered his staff to label (in the margin) each item of 


the huge patchwork according to its source: ISID. (paragraphs of Isidore), x 


VIRGL. (brief and worthless marginal notes in two copies of Virgil ; see my 


Study No. IV.), DE GLS. (extracts from various glossaries!), and soon. The ‘ 
Etymologiae of Isidore, snipped into paragraphs which are arranged alpha- 


betically, is the groundwork of the whole. ‘Ansileubus’ used a MS. of the 


third or Spanish family (with the Fronto citation at Etym. 15, 2, 46), whose 4 


Spanish minuscule was not familiar to him (or to his staff), with the result that 
the Isidore lemmas, in the three earliest copies at least (I have not examined 
the others and have merely glanced through these three), still retain many of 
the Spanish abbreviation-symbols, Spanish ligatures of letters, etc., which the 
transcribers had transferred bodily from the original into their pages through 
fear of misinterpreting them. It is possible that these Spanish symptoms, 
which I noticed only in the Isidore lemmas, appear in some others too; for 
Spain was the home of learning (on the Continent) in the Dark Ages, and any 
eighth (or early ninth) century collection of the lore of bygone generations 


would be forced to draw largely from Spanish sources. If the items labelled — 


VIRGL. come, as seems likely, from some monastery-teacher’s marginalia (let 


i The symbol represents ‘de glossis,’ and title of the Second Amplonian Glossary : Duarum 
‘ glossa’ has the sense of ‘ glossarium,’asinthe Conscriptio Glossarum in Unam, etc, 
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us suppose, in a text of ‘ Ansileubus’ library and in another borrowed from 
a neighbouring cloister), it might be well to examine them for traces of the 
minor poems and, in so doing, to avoid Hagen’s error (Appendix Serviana, 
pp- 453 sqq-) of mixing up with them items which do indeed refer to Virgil, 
but are labelled DE GLS. 

What were ‘Ansileubus’ sources for the items labelled DE GLS.? What 
glossaries did he use to fill the pages of his huge patchwork? Since his 
instructions evidently were to eke out its size by means of ‘ cross-references,’ 
‘ doublets’ (sometimes the corrupt form and the emended form: 220, 1-2; 223, 
g-10; 211, 8-9 Infatua: non fatua, salsa, aut fatuum effice). On 2 Reg. 15, 31 
‘splits,’ etc., there is danger in inferring too hastily from (let us say) a triple 
occurrence of the same lemma-word that three glossaries were actually used 
' for the trio of items.1 It is clear that Abstr. was one source, and it is no less 
clear that Abol. was another. In the ac-group, for example, of Goetz’ Excerpts 
(C.G.L. V., pp. 161 sqq.) the number of Abol. items is not far behind the 
number of Abstr. items. One Abol. item (162, 25 Acturam: pariter planus 
sine mora) shews much the same corrupt form as in Vat. and Cass. 
(C.G.L. IV. 6, 28 Acturi, etc.), a form not yet explained (/eg. Actutum ?); and 
since there seems no reason? for believing ‘ Ansileubus’ to have had access to 
a pure Abol. MS., we may believe one of the ‘ glossae’ (i.e. glossaries) to have 
been the composite Abstr.-Abol. (as in Vat. and Cass.). On the other hand, 
since we find some Abstr. items repeated in a more correct or fuller form 
(e.g. 169, I and 3; 172, 27+ 28 and 29; 175, 5 and 6; 195, 34 and 146, 5), it | 
seems as if he used also a pure Abstr. MS. of the better class. One feature of 
this better class has been already mentioned, the preservation of the double 
gloss Fugitiuus, Fugitiuarius. Others are, e.g.: Duorum rationis est, Duum 
euphoniae (reduced in Vat., Cass., etc., to Duum: euphoniae); Bosporus: 
transitus Ponti in Asia (reduced to Bosporus); Calamaula: canna de qua 
canitur, Calamaularius : ipse qui de canna canit (reduced to Calamaula: canna 
de qua canitur); Cinnus: tortio oris, unde dictus est cachinnus (reduced to 
Cinnus: tortio oris); Daticius Latinum non est sed Dediticius: id est, si 
barbarus tradat se Romanis, dediticius dicitur (reduced to Daticius: dediticius). 
The last appears in Lib. Gloss. in the reduced form at 187, 28, but is followed 
by an item culled from the better class (187, 29 Dediticii: hostes qui uicti 
tradunt se in seruitute). Occasionally Vat., Cass., etc., excel the ‘ better 
class’ of Abstr., e.g.: Cohors: numerus militum sexcentorum (written 
DCtorum ; hence omitted, as unintelligible, in other MSS.); Deuerticulum : 
de uia in uia deflexio (neater and more correct than the re-casting: de altera 
uia in alteram deflexio); Ensicium: a secando ab ense (i.e. for ‘ ensi-sicium’). 
This better class we found to be represented by extracts in the ‘ English 


1 It should too be remembered that mediaeval rather an excerpt of a scholium on Aen, 11, 759 
scribes often use ‘alibi’ (188,37; 197, 21) with (of Donatus?) than the full form of the Abol. 
mere conjectural emendations. gloss, Arrunx (20, 25; a Virgil gloss ?), 

2 The lemma Haruspicina (206, 37) seems 
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group’ of glossaries; e.g. the Corpus College Glossary has Deuerticulum: de P 
altera uia in alteram flexio. It may be a Virgil gloss of Abstr. (on Aen. 9, 379 
‘diuortia nota’). The Lib. Gloss. item Bacchus (176, 16 Bacchum: uinum; et _ 
pro uino, quia a Libero patre inuentum fuisse poetae fingunt) may come from . 
the better class of Abstr., for it appears also in Sangall. (contorted however to 
Bacchum : uinum; pro eo quia inuentus est). In Vat., Cass., etc., there is an — 
Abol. item (in the VA-section) Bacchum : uinum; followed by the item Bacchi ~ 
ueteris (/eg. Veteris Bacchi): uini ueteris (of which the fuller form is preserved 
in a Lib. Gloss. item, Veteris Bacchi), a gloss on Aen. 1, 215; while in the 4 
BA-section of Abstr. a jumbled item appears (Bacchus: uinum uetus). | : 

The full, correct, original Abstrusa Glossary has yet to be published. It — 


must apparently be reconstructed out of the variations of each lemma, not y 
merely in (1) the better class, drawn from by the ‘ English group,’ (2) Vat., ~ 


Cass. and the pure Abstr. MSS. used by Goetz, but also in (3) the Liber © 
Glossarum (e.g. 209, I-3 and 5 from scholia on Aen. 2, 156?). Lib. Gloss. ” 
employed two versions of the Abstrusa Glossary, a version akin to (1) and © 
a version akin to (2). And we must be on our guard against the capricious ~ 
re-castings and additions made by individual compilers, e.g. of Sangall. in the 4 
lemma Cygni: poetae [dicti a suauitate canti] (so in Ambr. F 60 sup.); for the — 
shorter form found in the other glossaries (Cygni: poetae) tallies with Serv. ad 4 . 
Ecl. 9, 27 Cygni, id est poetae. 4 

It would be easy, if space allowed, to add a host of examples. I have © 
taken the first that came to hand, without hunting up the most convincing; 4 
for the facts seemed to me clear enough. If anyone remains unconvinced, he — 
should study some pages of Goetz’ Excerpts with the help of the Thes. ~ 
Gloss. If then ‘ Ansileubus,’ who had clearly no wish to save space, used — 


a full form of Abstr. (or extracts from a full form; see below), he must have 


transferred from it a number of ,items passed over by these smaller patchwork ~ 


extract MSS. of the ‘English group’: lengthy items such as Virgil glosses — 


culled from ‘uariorum’ scholia. The mention of Donatus in such items? 4 


has been taken to prove that Donatus’ Virgil commentary was the com- 4 


mentary used. Rather it proves that Donatus was not used, but a ‘uariorum’ 4 
commentary in which many a Donatus scholium was cited, precisely the kind ~ 
of Virgil commentary which we posited for Abstr., eg.: 189, 32 with 33 4 
reproduce a ‘uariorum’ note on Aen. I, 73; 180, 15 with 16 on Eel. 7, 22 i 
(read Valgius elegis, with ‘Don.’ and Schol. Veron.) ; similarly 202, 18 and 1g 
(unless they are notes on two passages, Aen. 4, 605 and 6, 412 or even 


Geo. 4, 250). 


1 To be distinguished from the items of the 
‘Glossar mit den zahlreichen Citaten’ (Goetz). 
Thus 227, 23 is an item culled from these 
Examples from Authors (often Virgil, but also 
Paulinus of Nola s.v. Acerbus, Dracontius, etc.) 
which shews us that the (Carolingian ?) writer 
used Donatus’ commentary on Virgil. The 
scholium cited was apparently on Geo. 1, 374 


To these Virgil glosses of (the original form of) Abstr. I would 4 


(imprudentibus imber obfuit), His MS. seems ¥ 


to have had the miswriting ‘sensa’ for sensu (in — 
Donatus’ scholium on Geo, 2, 247, with Goetz). * 
From it probably he gets his Plautus citations 

s.vv. Palumbes (230, 20), Rudentem (241, 22), 
These Examples from 
Authors should be investigated and the separ- 
ating-line between them and Abstr. determined, 


Sinus (245, 4), etc. 
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refer the Early Latin lore of some items in the Liber Glossarum. It is the 
lore of Donatus or some other Virgil commentator, not the lore of Festus 
(e.g. 176, 20 and 207, 38, with Plautus citations, come from scholia on 
Aen. 2, 53 cauae cauernae, Geo. 4, 235 hibernas). 

To attempt a detailed account of ‘ Ansileubus’ sources for the DE GLS. 
items is inconsistent with the aims of this Study, and indeed impossible since 
Goetz has published only excerpts. But there is one suggestion worth making. 
If ‘ Ansileubus’ was a monastery-teacher in Charlemagne’s time (I do not dare 
to say ‘of Corbie in Adelard’s time ’), it is quite possible that older collections, 
such as the composite Abstr.-Abol. and the larger Abstr. (we might call it 
_ ‘Abstrusa major’) were available to him only in the form of extracts. 

At any rate the value of Lib. Gloss. to an editor of Festus seems 
limited to: 

I. A few, trifling variants in its record of Festus glosses of Abol., e.g. : 
(164, 17) Aestimium aestimationem puto dici (a conjectural emendation! of 
Aestimiam : aestimationes, the form in which the compiler of the AA Glossary 
found this item in his MS. of Abstr.-Abol., whereas the Sangall. form preserved 
at least the -ae of Festus’ Aestimiae: aestimationes); (167, 21) Aplustria: 
ornamenta nauis (armamenta Vat., ortamenta Cass. Whether Sangall. and 
Lib. Gl. found the right form or conjectured it is not clear). These petty 
details may be reserved for my Study No. VI. And since Lib. Gl. is in 
touch with the ‘English group’ and they draw largely on a fuller Philox., 
there are also a few trifling variants in its record of Festus glosses of Philox. 
_ These too may be reserved for another place. 

II. A few supplements to the Festus glosses of Abol. and Philox. (like 
those mentioned in Studies Nos. II., III., items which are left unnoticed 
here), just as 202, 21 (Fors fuat: fortuitu; futurum significat) may be a 
Terence gloss (on Hec. 610) of Abol. omitted in Vat., Cass. (though it may also 
come from a note on Virgil, den. 10, 108 fuat; as 227, 22 from a note on 
Aen. 1, 41). For example, our remains of the bilingual collection have merely 
Indigito: dvowdf. But the Abavus Glossary has Indigitat: inuocat; and 
Lib. Gl. adds Indigitare: inuocare, Indigitem: inuocem; good material, one 
would think, for the reconstruction of the full Philox. gloss. And yet it is 
quite possible that some or all of the three supplements come from Virgil 
scholia (cf. ‘Don.’ ad Aen. 12, 794: alii ab inuocatione indigetes dictos 
uolunt, quod ‘indigeto’ est precor et inuoco). Here is a list of (more or less) 
possible claimants to a connexion with Festus, whether through Abol. or 
Philox.: 1. (174, 38) Caluentes: frustra calumniantes. 2. (175, 28) Carpo- 
phorus: deus paganorum Graece, quem Latini Frugifer dixerunt. 3. (180, 33) 
Collifana: boues (?) opus facientes. Cf. Philox. 103, 25 Collifana: mpoB8ara 
tepad. 4. (182, 21-22) Concapito: concipito, Concapsit: conprehenderit. 
5. (188, 4) Decudes: decuriones. Cf. Paul.66 Decures, decuriones. 6. (188, 5) 
Deculcarunt (-tarunt): ualde occultarunt (leg. -carunt ?). Cf Paul. 66 

1 Like 240, 39 Replum: species <uestis> muliebris. Ne peplum facere debuisset. 
K 
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Decultarunt, ualde occuparunt. 7. (189, 34) Dicassit: dicauerit. Cf. Paul. 66 4 
Dicassit, dixerit (disserit in the Festus MS. used by Philox. apparently). Or — 
from a ‘variorum’ note on Aen. I, 73 (propriamque dicabo)? 8. (193, 2) 2 
Elumbis: lumbo conuulso. Cf. Paul. 67 Elumbum, euulso lumbo. But also 
(193, 9) Emembris: membro conuulso. Do both items come from a note on 
Geo. 2, 78 (enodes)? 9. (193, 23) Encliti: gloriosii A mere misspelling? — 
Io. (193, 24) Endocetum (?): indigestum. 11. (193, 25) Endogenia: naturaliter 
amoena. 12. (193, 25) Endoplorato. inplorato. Cf. Paul. 67 Endoplorato, — 
inplorato, etc. Cf. Philox. 61, 39 Endoplorato: éwiuddecov. 13. (193, 27) 
Endoriguum: inritum. Cf. Philox. 61,40 Endoriguum: évpiOpov (leg. évpevOpov). 
14. (195, 9) Euerriatores: qui defunctorum umbras colligunt (Jeg. colunt ?). 
15. (195, 16) Euocati dei: qui uictisa P. R. hostibus ut transeant euocantur. — 
Cf. Fest. 268, 28. Cf. Serv. ad Aen. 2, 351. 16. (195, 25) Exanclauerint: 
pertulerint. An Apuleius gloss of Abol.? 17. (195, 28) Expapillato: exerto ~ 
brachio ad mammam. Cf. Paul. 6g Expapillato brachio, exerto; quod cum” 
fit, papilla nudatur. Cf. Nonius 103 Expapillato brachio, quasi usque ad © 
papillam renudato. 18. (Thes. Gl.s.v. Spretus) Expreta: ualde consumpta. — 
1g. (197, 9) Extraneos: ex alia terra uel inmaturi (Jeg. -re ?) quos exterrita ~ 
mater auulsos (Jeg. aluo ?) eiecit; quod genus hostiarum sacris non adhibetur. 
Cf. Paul. 79 Exterraneus quoque dicitur et qui ante tempus natus uel potius” 
eiectus est; dictus autem exterraneus quod eum mater exterrita aluo eiecit. 
20. (199, 21) Februarium mensem a Februis sacris Luperculorum gentiles 
appellauerunt. A number of the DE GLS. items come from a treatise on the 
months. 21. (200, 10) Fiar: efficiar. 22. (203, 8) Frontem caperratam: aut 
tristem aut superciliosam ac minacem. 23. (204, 12) Galenum (leg. Galeolam) 
uas uinarium Romani antiqui dixerunt. From a note on Eel. 7, 33 (cf. 
Sinum 245, 3; see Wessner Berl. Phil. Woch. 26, 62). 24. (204, 18, 19) 
Galit (?): perit, Galiuit (?): periuit. Cf. Paul. 519 Vallesit (?): perierit. 
25. (207, 11) Helluabundi: multum bibentes, ebriosi. 26. (209. 3) Hostire 4 
aequare ; apud antiquos sic dicebatur; unde etiam hostimentum dicitur lapis 
quo pondus exaequatur. Cf. Fest. 334; Paul. g1. Cf.‘ Don.’ ad Aen. 2, 156. 
27. (209, 25) Ilicuit (?): rursum. From a note on Aen. 7,583? 28. (210, 6-7) . 
Incauillatione: inderisione, Incauillatur: inderidetur. 29. (210, 36-37) . 
Indigitare, Indigitem (already discussed). 30. (212, 10) Imporcitorem deum ~ 
pagani habebant agricolae. From a note on Geo. 1, 21 (cf. Occatorem 228, 28). 
31. (212, 17) Inpulitum (leg. -pol. ?): hercidictum (?). 32. (214, 3) Iugit 
miluus cum clamat. Cf. Paul. g2, 21 Iugere milui dicuntur cum uocem 
emittunt. Cf. Philox. 94, 2 Iugit: ixrlv Bod. 33. (214, 7) Iusti dies sunt | 
continui XXX. 34. (219, 33) Luscitiosus: qui uespertino aut parum aut — 
nihil uidet. With the Spanish symptom ‘nicil.’ Probably concocted from: 
Isidore Etym. 10, 163 and the Abstr. gloss at 227, 18. 35. (224, 6) Mulleci> 
genus calceamenti est. Rather from Isid. Etym. 19, 34, 10 (De Calceamentis) _ 
than Fest. 128 genus calceorum. 36. (228, 21) Optiones: officium militum — 
apud Romanos; ab electione uocati. From Isid. Etym. 9, 3, 41 (Militiae 


ff 
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Vocabula) optiones dicti quod sint electi. 37. (243, 24) Scrattae: despectae, 
nugatoriae. Cf. Fest. 448 Scraptae dicebantur nugatoriae ac despiciendae 
mulieres, etc. (Paul. 449 Sartae nugatoriae ac despiciendae mulieres). 
38. (245, 9) Soc (?): ita. Now that Umbrian esoc ‘ sic’ is otherwise explained, 
this fades away into a phantom-gloss. Heraeus emends Staec: ista. 

Some of the above may be stray ps.-Plac. items. And even if Lib. Gl. 
were compiled earlier than Charlemagne’s reign and (as Goetz argues) in 
Spain, still in these MSS. of the beginning of the ninth century there might 
be items due to leakage from Paulus’ Epitome of Festus. 

W. M. Linpsay. 


AD TIBVLLVM. 


INTER praecepta, quae Priapus amatoribus dat ad puerorum uoluntatem 
sibi conciliandam, hoc quoque est (I. 4. 41-44): 
neu comes ire neges, quamuis uia longa paretur 
et}Canis arenti torreat arua siti, 
quamuis praetexens picta ferrugine caelum 
+uenturam amiciat imbrifer arcus aquam. 


Ita locum Postgatius edidit, sed Leo (Phdlol. Uniers. II. 18) ultimum uersum 
(44) iam correctum putabat, si scriberetur : 


uenturam admittat nimbifer arcus aquam, 


in quo admittat manui secundae cod. Vaticani (teste Baehrensio) debetur, 
nimbifer autem Italorum (yf) coniectura esse uidetur. Quoniam tamen in 
Ambrosiano amiciat legitur, hoc potius in alliciat mutandum esse censeo, quod 
et ad lectionem traditam proxime accedit et optime in sententiam quadrat. 
Arcus enim saepissime a poetis dicitur umorem uel aquam e terra ‘ uehere’ 
(Sen. N. Qu. I. 6. 1) uel trahere ad caelum atque ita nubibus ‘alimenta’ 
(wenturam aquam) ‘ afferre’ (Ov. Met. I. 271). Quod ad usum uerbi alliciendi 
attinet, plerumque de personis dicitur, sed etiam de rebus adhibetur, cf. Cic. 
de Diu. I. § 86, Ov. Fast. VI. 681, Lucan. IX. 844, Plin. N.H. XXI. § 119. 


J. WAGENINGEN. 
ScRIBEBAM GRONINGAE. 


NOTES ON STRABO. 


I. THE MEANING OF povotpodéw (STRABO 3. 3. 6). 


THE word povotpodpéw is apparently an dak Aeyopuevov, being cited by the — 
dictionaries only for Strabo 3. 3. 6: évious 5& Tav mpocoixotvtav TH Aovpio — 
ToTau@ Aaxoviras Sidyew paciv, addrerTTnpiow ypwpévous dis Kal Tupiais éx 
MOeav Siarrvpwv, WuyporouTpodytas kal povotpodovytas Kabapeiws Kal MTOS. — 
Stephanus’ Thesaurus (Liddell and Scott) and Sophocles give only one — 
meaning: ‘to eat but one kind of food.’ Madvig, whom A. Vogel follows, ts 
emended to xootpodotvtas, obviously being led to do so, in part, because he #. 
took povotpogodvtas in the meaning cited above. % 

In 3. 3. 7 Strabo specifically asserts that the mountaineers—and this i 
includes Lusitanians—eat goat-meat, bread made of acorn-flour, and butter ; 4 
and that while water is their beverage, they also drink wine and beer. ' 

The word appears to have a meaning similar to that of swovootréw, which + 
means (I) ‘to eat but once in the day’ and (2) ‘to eat alone.’ Now povoortéw — 
certainly means the former in Xenophon’s Cyropaedia 8. 8.9: Kal phy mpdcbev — 


pev Hv avtois povoctteiy vopspov, Oras OAn TH }mepa YpovTo eis Tas mpdEes kal — 
els TO Statrovetobar. viv ye pny TO pev povoctTeiv Ett Siapéver, GpKomevot Sé Too 
cirov ivixarep of mpwatrata dpiotavres méxpt Tobrov éoOtovtes Kal rivovtes 
dudyovow éotevep of Oviaitata xotpyopevot. Also in the folomiag from — 
Athenaeus 2. 21: povooireiy te avtovs (rods “I8npas mavras) det (Puvrapxds) — 
Aéyet. Note that this statement applies to the [berians. H 
Again, neither povootréw nor any of its cognates ever refer, so far as 1 can 
discover, to ‘one kind of food’; and the same is true of povodayéw. And — 
there is surely no such suggestion in the lone instance of povorpodia (Plato, ? 
Polit. 261D), which means merely ‘a rearing singly’ as against ‘a rearing of a 4 
group (cvvtpodia) ; and both povocutia and povodayia are used in the same 
sense as ovotpodia, but nowhere in the sense of ‘ one kind of food.’ 
I take it, therefore, that in the passage quoted from Strabo povotpopé@ — 
means, not ‘to eat but one kind of food,’ but ‘ to eat but once in the day.’ s 


Li. ‘STRABO 3.°5,-% 
xnpivous O€ ayyelows xpavtat, KaOdrrep Kal oi Kedroil. 
The commentators and translators all assume as a matter of course that — 
xnpivots is impossible. Bréquigny conjectures xepapéoss, which is adopted by - 
Corais. The latter, however, suspects that xepativois is the right reading. 
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Friedemann proposes &vAivors, which is adopted by Groskurd, Kramer, and 
Meineke. Meineke! originally proposed ynAivos (the reading later adopted 
by the Didot edition of Miiller-Diibner), but in his text he reads EvAivors . . . 
Kedroi, transposing the whole sentence from a position after oriBadoxottodar 
to a position before cai rapa rotov x.7.r. C. Miiller? conjectures épivous bé 7 
airyelous (odryous) for knpivots dé ayryetocs. 

The arguments for xepapéors and EvAtvous rest upon Athenaeus 4. 36, 
which is a quotation from Posidonius: 7d &€ zortov of Staxovodyres ev aryryetous 
mepipepovory eorKdcr pev auBiKols, 7) Kepaméols 7) apyupiois. Kal yap Tovs TivaKas 
ép’ av Tas Tpopas TpoTiVertar ToLovToUSs Eyovalv. of Sé Yadkovs, of 5é KdvEea 
EvAwa Kal TrexTa. 

The ingenious emendation of C. Miiller rests upon Diodorus Siculus 5. 33: 
dopotor S& obtot (of Kerrti@npes) odyous pédavas tpaxels Kal mapatAjovov 
éyovTas TO éptov tats aivyetats OpiEtvy. Miiller’s épevoss, however, is not to be 
found elsewhere, I believe. Miiller’s reading admittedly has the merit of 
fitting the context, thus obviating what Meineke regards as a necessary 
transposition, and the thought which he secures might be that of Strabo. 

Yet it is at least very doubtful whether the text here should be changed 
either by transposition or conjecture. A wide reading of Strabo shows that 
his work is not always characterized by a logical succession of ideas, especially 
in his running descriptions, while at least two arguments may be advanced in 
favour of the «npivos itself: (1) Strabo is given to the habit of recording 
the rather unusual characteristics and possessions of a people or country 
(more so, I think, than others who wrote upon the same subjects), e.g. ‘ the 
silver feeding-troughs” (3. 2. 14). (2) It is not at all improbable that the 
people in question, or the Celts, made use of waxen vessels for certain 
purposes. The Galatae ate honey, and they made a certain kind of beverage, 
says Diodorus Siculus (5. 26), with the wax, Ta knpia mAvvovtTes TH TOVTOY 
amromhvpate ypavracz. And I am informed by a colleague who is versed in 
such matters that waxen vessels not only would be very substantial and would 
harden more and more with age, but would impart to wine a peculiar flavour. 
If this be the case, it is altogether likely that the crude mountaineers of whom 
Strabo speaks employed waxen vessels for the storage and serving of wines. 


Hii. STRABO 2. I. 36: 


The reading of all the MSS. is: ps) Sudopévou Sé TovTov (the assumption of 
Hipparchus), xevdv éore wat 7d épe€is SelxvucOat Soxobv, Ste cvvicTapévou 
ép0oyeviov tpuyevov mpds te IIndrovcim cal Oawdnp Kal Th Tomy Tod Te Sia 
@avdcov mapadrjrov Kal rod Sid Lnrovoiov peonuBpiwod, pia Tav wept THY 
bpOnv, ) ém Tod peonuBpuvod, petlov eorat TAS UT THY OpOiy, THs ato Oayaxou 
eis IIndovovov. Gosselin says: ‘II est facile de voir que le texte est corrompu 
dans cet endroit, ov il ne peut étre question ni du paralléle de Thapsaque, ni 
de méridien de Péluse, mais seulement du méridien de Thapsaque et du point 


1 Vindiciae Strabonianae, p. 29. 2 Ind. Var. Lect. p. 956. 
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ou ce méridien coupe le paralléle de Péluse. I] manque aussi quelque chose 
au raissonnement de Strabo; car je ne vois pas comment l’un des cétés du 
triangle rectangle dont it parle pouvoit se trouver plus que son hypoténuse.’? 
Penzel, Groskurd, Forbiger, C. Miiller, and Meineke likewise hold that the 
text is corrupt, and proceed to exchange the positions of @awWd«ov and 

IIndovciov, suggesting that it is perhaps the positions of wapaddyAov and — 
peonuSpivod that should be exchanged. But, in my opinion, the Greek is — 
clear and consistent as it stands, and the transpositions unwarranted. : 

Eratosthenes has roughly estimated the distance between Thapsacus — 
and Babylon at 4800 stadia, reckoning the distance along the circuitous — 
course of the Euphrates; and the distance between Pelusium and Thapsacus © 
at 6000 stadia. Now the veductio ad absurdum is the form of argument which — 
Hipparchus regularly uses against Eratosthenes, and Strabo quite as regularly ~ 
defends the latter against the scientific use of estimates which were professedly — 
rough. So here. Hipparchus, in the opinion of Strabo, subjects the above- : 
mentioned estimates to a geometrical test, applying them to lines that — 
represent meridians and parallels of latitude, at the same time injecting at 
proposition of his own, namely, that the parallel of latitude of Pelusium ~ 6 
is 2500 stadia farther south than that of Babylon. On this basis Hipparchus x 
easily computes that the distance between Pelusium and Thapsacus must be i 
more than 8000 stadia—he might have said, more accurately, about 8500 q 
stadia. And further, by adding Eratosthenes’ 4800 to his own 2500, as ¢ 
though both lay in a straight meridian line, Hipparchus reduces to absurdity 4 
Eratosthenes’ assertion that the distance from Pelusium to Thapsacus is & 
6000 stadia; for thus the meridian-leg of the right-angled triangle (7300) ' 
becomes greater than the hypotenuse (6000). 

To illustrate, draw a rectangle ABCD and its diagonal AC. Let A be : 
Pelusium, B the intersection of the parallel of Thapsacus with the meridian of 
Pelusium, C Thapsacus, and D the intersection of the meridian of Thapsacus _ 
with the parallel of Pelusium. Then, according to Strabo, Hipparchus — 
reasons that Eratosthenes’ estimates for CD (=a corresponding meridian line 
through Babylon) and AC make AB (=CD) greater than AC, since AB 
is really 7300 (4800+ 2500), whereas Eratosthenes makes AC only 6000 when ~ 
it should be over 8000. But, according to Strabo, Hipparchus’ 7300 is — 
unfair for three reasons: (1) The 2500 is not granted by Eratosthenes; ; 
(2) the 4800 of Eratosthenes does not lie in a meridian line, but follows the 
circuitous course of the Euphrates; and (3) the limit of the 4800, Babylon, — i 
lies 2000 stadia to the east of the meridian of Thapsacus. 

Horace L. JONES. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY, 
November 25, 1916. 


1 Note in the Corais-Du Theil-Letronne edition, vol. i., pp 231. De 


NOTES ON LATIN POETS. 


LVCRETIVS I. 469-470: 


namque aliud terris, aliud regionibus ipsis 
euentum dici poterit quodcumque erit actum. 

In 464-8 Lucretius states the view of the Stoics that euenta had an 
independent existence. Their argument was: ‘ We say “ Helena rapta est,” 
but Helen died long ago (468), therefore the accident vapta must possess an 
independent existence ’—the old fallacy of confusing esse as copula and esse as 
predicate. Lines 469-470 are Lucretius’s first answer, which, as Giussani 
says, is little better than the fallacy he is refuting. He draws a distinction 
between the men to whom the events happen and the place where they occur. 
Events are accidents (euenta), not only of the men, but also of the place, and if 
the men pass away the place remains. 

With this explanation of Giussani’s the only difficulty is in 469, which 
scholars from Lambinus downwards have regarded as corrupt on the ground 
that terris and regiontbus mean the same thing. Munro’s Teucris will not do, 
for, as Giussani points out, guodcumque erit actum in 470 shows that Lucretius 
is stating a general proposition and not referring merely to the case of the 
Trojans. The other emendations are too remote from the MSS. to account 
for the corruption. Bailey keeps tervris with this explanation: ‘ Lucretius .. . 
says first, in a rather frivolous spirit: ‘‘ Well, we can say that it is an 
‘accident’ of the place, or if you object that that too has changed, of that 
part of space’”’’ (Translation, p. 283), and translates: ‘ For, firstly, we might 
well say that whatsoever has happened is an accident either of the countries 
or even of those regions of space.” But such a distinction can hardly be 
maintained. Moreover aliud ... aliud ... ought to mean ‘some things can 
be called accidents of Teucvi (or saecla or terrae), others of regzones,’ whereas 
Munro, Giussani, and Bailey alike take it to mean that the same event can be 
called an accident first of the one and then of the other; which one would 
expect to be expressed by alias ...alias. . .. Hence it seems more probable 
that ferris means ‘the whole world’ as in Aen. I. 460 ‘quae regio in terris 
nostri non plena laboris?? Wecan then give aliud ... aliud .. . its proper 
force by translating: ‘ For it will be possible to call whatever happens an 
accident in one case of the whole world, in another of the precise district 
in which it occurs.’ That is, if we cannot predicate an event of the men who 
are dead, at any rate we can predicate it according to its character either 
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of the earth as a whole or of some particular part of it. For instance, in the | | 
present war the destruction of Louvain and Ypres are accidents regionibus ‘ 


ipsis, but some of the economic consequences of the war will be accidents — 


terris. 


1. 966-7: 
usque adeo, quem quisque locum possedit, in omnis 
tantundem partis infinitum omne relinquit. 


Munro, Giussani, Merrill, and Bailey (in his translation) agree in taking — 
quisque as subject of relinquit. In that case tantundem qualifies infinitum. But 


tantundem seems to be always used substantivally. Would it not be better to 


take infinitum omne as the subject (‘ the infinite universe leaves just as much : 


space in every direction’)? 


CATVLLVS 92. 3: 
quo signo? quia sunt totidem mea. 


Cf. Plaut. Pseud. 362: Cai. sociofraude. Ba. sunt mea istaec. Ps. 


parricida. Ba. perge tu. | Catt. sacrilege. Ba. fateor. Ps. peiiure. — 
Ba. uetera uaticinamini. There sunt mea istaec means ‘the sins you mention ~ 
are mine,’ i.e. ‘I admit the soft impeachment.’ So here sunt totidem mea 
means ‘my symptoms are the same in number,’ 1.e. ‘love has exactly the same 


effects on me.’ It is the ordinary Latin use of the neuter pronoun where we 


require a definite noun. There is no need to suppose any reference to any ~ 
game. Cf. Plut. Quaest. Conuiu. viii. 7268 Tloddyappos év "AOnvats Snuayoyav 
kat Tod Biov dudods atroNoyopov év éxkdAnoia ‘tadt’’ eimev, ‘ dvdpes ’AOnvaios, — 


Tapa Kal rpdos TovToLs, ovdéTOTE KANOels Erl Setrvov baTaTos apiKopnv.’ 


VERGIL, Georg. 1. 266: 


nunc facilis rubea texatur fiscina uirga. 


aculeis rubi alligant’). 
But (rz) though ‘ briar’ and ‘bramble’ seem to have been at one time 


convertible terms, the bramble is properly the blackberry-bush (rubus sf 
fruticosus). See the Oxford Dictionary, s.vv. bramble, briar, and the Ency. 
Brit. eleventh edition, s.v. Blackberry. (2) Twigs to be used for tying vines — 3 
and making baskets must be pliant and tough when dry. Mature raspberry- 
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rubea has been translated (i.) ‘ of briars’ (Conington and Mackail), (ii.) ‘of 
brambles’ (Lewis and Short, cf. s.v. vubus, ‘a bramble-bush, blackberry- Be 
bush’), (iii.) ‘of brambles or raspberries’ (Sidgwick). In letters published in 
The Times Literary Supplement Mr. Thomas Okey (October 1, 1915) observed & 
that the prickles of the briar would render it very unsuitable for the purpose a 
and suggested (iv.) ‘of red willow’; and Sir John Sandys (October 8, 1915) 
defended (i.) by the authority of Martyn and Mr. R. D. Blackmore, who 
translated ‘bramble,’ and by a reference to Pliny, N.H. 16, § 176, where a 
it is said that the rudus is used for tzes after the prickles are cut off (‘recisisque a 
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canes are very brittle when dry, and immature shoots would not be strong 
enough to be of any use for tying. Briar-rods are far too stiff for either 
purpose. Blackberry-runners, however, are very pliant and very tough, and 
would be perfectly suitable when the prickles were removed. Hence a priori 
vubus should be the blackberry, and no doubt Martyn and Blackmore meant 
this and not the briar. (3) It is clear from Pliny, N.H. 16, § 180; 17, § 96, 
that the rwbus was the blackberry. It was thorny (16, § 180, cf. § 176) and 
bore mora (16, § 180). Morum is properly the fruit of the mulberry (15, § 97), 
but was also used of the fruit of the rwbus (‘nascuntur et in rubis,’ 2b7d., cf. 
Ovid Fast. 4. 509 ‘ excussaque mora rubetis’). Now morum would naturally 
be used of blackberries but hardly of briar-hips. Further the branches, being 
long and slender, bend down and take root again ‘repleturi omnia, ni resistat 
cultura’ (17, § 96). Blackberries do this, briars do not. It is true that 
Pliny mentions another kind of rubus which bore ‘similitudinem rosae quae 
uocatur cynosbatos ’ (16, § 180, cf. 24, § 121 ‘alterum genus rubi, in quo rosa 
nascitur). But it is plain that rubus without qualification is the blackberry. 
Many a Tasmanian farmer would regard Pliny’s denunciation of it as ‘ pessima 
atque exsecranda res’ (17, § 96) as alone sufficient to identify it. (4) Mr. 
Arthur Maquarie (ibid. October 22, 1915) writes: ‘Some time ago, when 
living above Settignano, I ordered a couple of fig trays (gvaticct) and a 
clothes-basket of the English letter-pillar type. They arrived duly—made of 
Virgilian brambles.’ We may conclude then with confidence that rubea mrga 
in Vergil can mean nothing but blackberry-runners. 


HORACE, Satires I. 10. 20-3: 


‘at magnum fecit, quod uerbis Graeca Latinis 
miscuit.’ o seri studiorum, quine putetis 
difficile et mirum, Rhodio quod Pitholeonti 
contigit ? 


Three distinct uses of -ze have been adduced and sometimes confused in 
explanation of this passage: 

_ 1. The interrogative -ve joined to a relative pronoun or adverb. The 
instances of this given in Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin, I. 472-3; Kiihner, 
Ausfihrliche Grammattk?, II. 2. 506-7; Brix-Niemeyer® on Trin. 360, Lorenz? 
on Most. 738, Palmer on Amph. 697 fall into four classes : 

(a) In questions expressing surprise at a statement by another speaker. 
These are due to an ellipse. The -xe which should go with an omitted 
demonstrative is attached to the relative. The omitted demonstrative refers 
to an antecedent expressed or implied by the previous speaker. Of this there 
are seventeen examples, viz. Plaut. Amph. 697, Curc. 705, Epid. 719, Merc. 573, 
Mil. Glor. 13, 66, Most. 738, 1132 (‘quian’), Pers. 851 (‘quiane’), Rud. 861 
(‘rogas? quin . . .), 101g, 1063 (‘utin’), 1231, Trim. 360, Truc. 506 (‘ rogas? 
quin.. .’), Ter. Andr. 768, Phorm. 923. 
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(b) Where the speaker thereby rejects a question put by himself, as in 
Cat. 64. 180 ‘an patris auxilium sperem? quemne ipsa reliqui...?? Here e 
also there is the same ellipse as in (a). Five instances are cited, viz. Plaut. Ni 
Merc. 576 (‘ utine’), Cat. 64. 180, 183, Verg. Aen. 4. 538 (‘ quiane’), 10. 673. 4 

(c) Where the speaker puts the question to justify a statement made 
or a question asked by himself. Of this there are two instances: Plaut. 
Cist. 653-4 ‘nullam ego me uidisse credo magis anum excruciabilem | quam 
illaec est: quae dudum fassast mihi, quaene infitias eat?’ (‘a woman who 
denies what she confessed to me long ago!’); Truc. 533-4 ‘ paenitetne te quot 
ancillas alam, | quin examen super adducas quae mihi comedint cibum?’ ~ 
(‘Aren’t you satisfied with the number of maidservants I feed, that you are ~ 
bringing another swarm to devour my food ?’). ; 

(d) The quine-clause depends on an interrogative clause which follows it, 
and the -ze really belongs to the second part of the question. Four instances 
of this are given: Plaut. Cist. 675-6 ‘quamne in manibus tenui atque accepi _ 
hic ante aedis | cistellam, ubi ea sit nescio=ubine ea sit nescio, quaam.... 
(‘I don’t know where the box is that I ...’); Mul. Glor. 614 ‘quodn” ~ 
uobis placeat, displiceat mihi?=idne mihi displiceat, quod uobis placeat?? 
Rud. 272-3 ‘quaene eiectae e mari simus ambae, opsecro, | unde nos hostias 4 
agere uoluisti huc ?=undene uoluisti nos, quae .. .?’ Stich. 501-2 ‘quaen 
eapse deciens in die mutat locum, | ea ego auspicauin in re capitali mea? 
=eane ego auspicaui quae eapse . . . ?’ ‘= 

Three other instances are cited, viz. Plaut. Most. 925, Rud. 538, Ter. 5 a 
Ad. 261-2; but in these -we is absent in the best MSS. and in Lindsay and f 
Tyrrell’s Oxford texts. 4 

2. The asseverative -ne, which occurs (a) in answer to a question, as in _ 
Plaut. Capt. 857, Epid. 575, Trin. 634‘ A. egone? B. tune’ (1? Yes, you’); — 
(b) in exclamatory sentences, as in Most. 508 ‘hicin percussit !’ (‘It was he 
that knocked !’), cf. Hor. Sat. 1. 9. 72 ‘huncine solem | tam nigrum surrexe 
mihi!’ (c) in conditional sentences, as in Mil. Glor. 309 ‘hoccine si miles 2 
sciat, | credo hercle has sustollat aedis.’ 4 


3. The interrogative -ne joined to an interrogative pronoun or adverb, — 
as in Plaut. Trin. 1095 ‘qualine amico mea commendaui bona? Hor. ~ 
Sat. 2. 2. 107 (‘uterne’), 2. 3. 251 (‘utrumne’), 295 (‘quone’), 317 (‘quantane’), _ 
2. 5. 18 ‘utne tegam spurco Damae latus?’ though this last may be an * 
instance of I (a). : 

Now our passage is clearly not parallel to 1. (a), (0), or (da), and the 
instances of those constructions should not be cited in explanation of this. | 

Neither is (2) a possible explanation, for the ordinary instances of it Ps 
are quite unlike the present case. Also it does not appear that the asseverative 4 : 
-ne is joined to a relative pronoun. In none of the instances in Bennett I. | 
pp. 188-9, 424-5 is the pronoun a relative. Plaut. Rud. 861, cited by Gow, is — 
printed as a question by Lindsay, and cited as an instance of interrogative -ne e 
by Bennett and Lorenz. . 
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The two instances of 1. (c) do resemble our passage. But in Truc. 533-4 
it is possible that -xe is repeated with gui because the relative-clause is part of 
a question, just as in Stich. 501-2, according to Lindsay’s emendation, the -ne 
is repeated in the second clause with auspicaui—an explanation which is not 
possible here. If our passage is a case of I. (c), the subjunctive will be causal 
(‘seeing that you think’) as in Cist. 654, though it is strange that a causal 
subjunctive should occur in the principal clause of a question. 

But the statistics make it probable that (1) had become an archaism by 
Horace’s time. On the other hand (3) occurs at least four times in the 


Satives. It is therefore much more probable that qui is here the interrogative 
adverb. Putetis will then be a potential subjunctive (‘how can you 
think ?)." 

2. 8. 31-2: 


post hoc me docuit melimela rubere minorem 
ad lunam delecta. 


Hehn, Kulturpflanzen 198-9, cited by Friedlander on Martial 1. 43. 4, 
13. 24, thinks melimela are quinces made into jam. His reasons apparently 
are that the Spanish membrillo and the Portuguese marmelo, which are derived 
from melimelum, mean a quince, and that he misunderstands Mart. 13. 24 
‘si tibi Cecropio saturata Cydonia melle | ponentur, dicas ‘‘haec melimela 
where the point of the epigram would be lost if melimela were 
quinces. But delecta here shows that melimela cannot be quince-jam, while 
vubere shows that they cannot be quinces; for quinces are yellow and jam is 
not ‘picked.’ Also Pliny, N.H. 15, mentions them, not in §§ 37-8 under 
cotonea, but under reliqua mala in § 51. Gow says melimela ‘appear to be 
a kind of apple produced by grafting on a quince.’ But this would not explain 
why the quince came to be called marmelo in Portuguese and membrillo in 
Spanish; and Pliny, who mentions the grafting of several kinds of fruit, 
15, §§ 38, 41, 42, 43, 49, 52, 57, says nothing of the grafting of melimela. 
The simplest explanation is that melimela are some sweet kind of apple 
(cf. Plin. N.H.15, § 51 ‘mustea a celeritate mitescendi [sc. traxere nomen], 
quae nunc melimela dicuntur a sapore mellis’),? and that in Spain and 
Portugal the name was transferred to the quince, cf. Irish Peach, Jerusalem 
Artichoke, Cape Gooseberry. The reason for the transference was doubtless 
that an early variety of quince was also called mustewm (Plin. N.H. 


15, § 38). 
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1 L. Miller and Gow attribute this explana- 
tion to Bentley, but Bentley’s parallels from 
Terence and Ovid show that in his Horace at 
least he took qui to be a relative, In his notes 
on Terence, /i, cc,, he does not refer to Horace. 

2 That Pliny is here speaking of apples is 
proved by § 52 ‘cunctis uero quae fuere a sole 
partes rubent.’ Otherwise the proverbial sweet- 


ness of melimela (cf. Mart. 1. 43. 4 ‘ dulcibus aut 
certant quae melimela fauis’; 7. 25. 7 ‘ infanti 
melimela dato fatuasque mariscas,’ 13. 24) would 
lead one to suppose it was some sweet fruit like 
the apricot. But an apricot is not coloured only 
on the side towards thesun. It cannot bea fig 
or pear or plum, since these are discussed by 
Pliny in separate sections. 
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MARTIAL 4. 37.9: 
cotidianam refice nauseam nummis. 


In the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, s.v. ‘cottidianus,’ we read ‘ prima 
syllaba corripitur:’ Mart. 10. 65. 8, II. I. 2 (producit idem, 4. 37. 9).’ But 
the editors have forgotten that the first foot of a scazon may be an iambus, as 
in the second line of the same epigram, ‘trecenta debet Titius, hoc bis 
Albinus.’ In all the instances from Comedy of cotidie and cotidianus in the 
Thesaurus either céti- or cotti- will scan, and since in Mart. 10. 65. 8, I1. I. 2 
only coti- will scan, one would conjecture that cdti- was the true spelling and — 
pronunciation, and that the seven instances of cot#i- in inscriptions enumerated 


in the Thesaurus were blunders. 


R. L. DUNBABIN. 
Hopart, TASMANIA. 4 


AD VARRONEM. 


Ve Varro (R.R. I. 13. 2) de uilla rustica facienda agit, de culina haec 
monet: in primis culina uidenda ut sit admota, quod ibi hieme antelucanis 
temporibus aliquot res conficiuntur, cibus paratur ac capitur. Hunc locum legentes — 
sponte nosmet ipsos rogamus, quid sibi uelit illud admota. ‘Prope cellam 
uilici,’ inquit Keilius (Comm. p. 46), de qua paulo ante sermo est: wilici — 
proximum ianuam cellam esse oportet ewmque scire, qui introeat aut exeat noctu 
quidue ferat, praesertim si ostiarius est nemo. Sed si locum ita interpretamur, — 
quomodo intellegenda est sententia, quae sequitur, causalis: quod ibi Meme e 
cet.? Num uilicus in cella iacens uel sedens moderari debebat opera, quae 
mane in culina fiebant? An idcirco culinam proximam cellae uilici esse 
oportebat, ut inter utramque paruum spatium interesset, si uilicus ab alteraad _ 
alteram commeare uellet? Et hoc et illud uix credibile est Varronem 
significare uoluisse. Accedit, quod in uilla rustica culina non prope ianuam ~ 5 
est, sed in parte interiore cohortis, quaemadmodum. docent fundamenta aperta 
uillae rusticae Pompeianae (prope Boscoreale, cf. Overbeck-Mau Pompei, ; a 
p- 382), et probatur uerbis Vitruuii (VI. 6 initio), qui ita praecipit: ‘in corte 
culina quam calidissimo loco designetur.’ Quae cum ita se habeat, apud “ 
Varronem legendum esse puto: in primis culina uidenda ut sit <soli> admota, — 
h. e. ad meridiem spectans (cf. III. 9. 14: ‘ prodigendae [gallinae] in solem 
et in stercilinum’; Cic. Lael. § 100: ‘uirtus ad id [lumen] se admouet’). — 
Nam si ita legimus, neque admota suo caret datiuo,! et perspicuum fit, quid 
sententia causalis quod ibi hieme cet. sibi uelit. Diligenti enim domino ‘ proui- 
dendum’ est, ‘ familia ubi uersetur, si fessi opere aut frigore aut calore, ubi 
commodissime possint se quiete reciperare’ (I. 13. 1). Talis dominus etiam ae 
curabit, ut ‘hieme antelucanis temporibus’ serui ‘aliquot res conficere et 
cibum parare et capere’ possint loco calidissimo uillae (cf. Verg. Georg. — 
I. 287-310), sed situe hic locus longe an prope a cella uilici, nihil ad rem 
pertinet. a 


J. WAGENINGEN. 
1 Cf. Thes. £.L. 1. 774. 51. 


Meese YLVS LEVMENIDES, SCHOL. A TO THE 
feet) THE OX YRAVNCAVS PAPYRI. 


(Read before the Oxford Philological Society.) 


EVMENIDES, 231. 


WHEN the Oxyrhynchus Papyrt (Vol. IX. No. 1174) of Sophocles’ ’Iyvevtai 
gave the forms «xuvyylélowm (first aor. subj.), 1. 44 in Fragmenta Tragica 
Papyracea, and éxxvvnyéoat, |. 75, it restored to light a verb which is not 
acknowledged in the Lexicons, but which had remained, though almost 
unnoticed, in Phrynichus, Soph. Propar. in Bekker’s Anecdota I. p. 48, and 
Theognostus’ Canons in Cramer’s Anecdota Oxomensia II. p. 143. The form 
could not come from xuynyetetv, nor from the Hellenistic verb xuvnyeiv, and 
attention was first drawn to these two authorities by P. Maas in Berl. Philol. 
Wochenschr. 1912, p. 1075, and by J. Stahl in Rhein. Mus. Vol. LXVIII. 
p- 307 (also by L. O. Tudeer in Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituksia 
=Annales Academicae Scientiarum Fennicae, Ser. B. Vol. XIV.). I owe these 
references to Mr. Stuart Jones. 

Phrynichus has: xuvnyerreiy dua Svotv tr Aéyouow; and Theognostus gives 
a list of verbs in -ecow: Ta Sta Tod eoow pijpata wrép dvo cuANaBAas Sid TOO 
€ Widod ypadovtat, olov Tupécoa, épécow, anbécow, xuvnyéoow. The accentua- 
tion of the verb in Phrynichus is corrected to cuynyérrew by Stahl, supra, and 
Buttmann. 

Lobeck, Paralip. p. 438, was sceptical about the word, and criticized 
Boissonade, who wished to write cvvnyettodvta in Soph. At. 5; but now we 
have it in literature. 

It is possible that in the light of this evidence we may correct the text of 
Aesch. Eumen. 231, where a difficulty has always been found. Here the 
Medicean and b g f have péresus tovde dota KadxKuvnyérns. The other 
readings are cal xuvnyérns, c, and gtd x’ os Kxuvynyérns, h. Against this line 
is written in the margin of M ¢7, ie. rev: this is in the hand of the 
diorthotes, a discerning person, who makes this note at intervals in all the 
plays of Aeschylus, sometimes adding a correction or conjecture of his own. 
Mr. T. W. Allen has identified him as the writer of the Scholia (Journal of 
Philology, XXII. p. 157, ‘On the Composition of some Greek MSS._’); and his 
date is contemporary with that of the writer of the MS., ie. the eleventh 
century. I shall have more to say about him in the following note. 
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Various emendations have been made, but that which is usually accepted _ 
by editors, including Wilamowitz, I914, is «axcurynyeT@ (although Verrall — 
prints caxcvvnyérns—, with an aposiopesis which most people would regard as — 
awkward, but which he calls ‘ indispensable’); but the present tense does not _ 
go well with the future yéreyus. Davies alone in his clever edition has seen — 
that a future is required, and gives éxxvvyjcouat; but the objection to this verb — 
éxxuveiv is that it means ‘to go questing off the track,’ and is so used by 
Xenophon, Cyneg. III. 10, of a bad hound. 4 

Perhaps we aay restore xkaxxuynyéow, the future of éxxuynyéoco, which ‘ 
will go well with Heres: and suits Apollo’s reply with a pair of futures in 232, — 
éya 8 apnéw, Tov ixérnv Te pUcopat, giving that close verbal resemblance in 4 
which Tragic dialogue delights. What appears to have happened, is that the — 
writer of M had kaxkvynyetiow before him, but was scholar enough to know — 
that this would not do: he therefore wrote xaxxuvynyérnc. It cannot however — 
be argued from the form oa that he left the word unfinished, for final o was 
nearly always written thus in minuscules till the fifteenth century; he made — 
what he thought was a simple correction, with which the diorthotes who wrote 
fr was scholar enough to be dissatisfied. . 

Eum, 343- % 

The metre is Paeonic, and therefore the word ¢pevodarss is suspicious, — 
because the a must be long. Yet editors resolutely adhere to it, and when — 
Verrall (App. 195) says that to require a Paeon in this word ‘is an assumption 
which does not seem to be justified by metrical considerations,’ he only creates 
a greater difficulty, for to import an Ionic a minore metre uu-~— is to wreck 
the rhythm. No emendation is needed, but only attention to the record of the 
Medicean. Here after ¢pevod corrections have been made in M; according to 
Wecklein dpevodaris was the first correction, and ¢pevodadrs the second. But 
there is this note in the margin, ¢r otwas dpevodays. I mentioned in the first 
note that the corrector of the MS. who wrote 7 here and there in the text was — 
a scholar of discernment: and he is the only person who gives the right - 
reading in 204 Séerwp, where not only M but all the other MSS. give & &rwp — 
or 6’ crap, and where we have the same note in the margin €r ota Séera@p. 
Oia: implies that it was his own correction or emendation. Rostagno i: 
in his introduction to the photographic facsimile has dealt with this corrector, ; 
and Mr. T. W. Allen has treated of him more fully. Several times the Bt 
corrector gives us the right reading, either by rightly dividing words which 4 
have been run together in M, or by prefacing the right reading with ety, . 
as in Cho. 409, Supplices 248. There are instances where he is wrong, a 
in Suppl. 428, Cho. 435, but there is no doubt as to his critical acumen ; 
and this judgment is confirmed by his procedure in L of Sophocles, for it is he 
who has in many places added, apparently from another MS., a reading which - 
is superior to that in L. A good instance of it is Philoct. 954, where L gives - 
aN ad Oavotpar 78’ ev addi povos, where the diorthotes appends a much — 
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better reading avavovduat. This corrector appears also to have given from 
another MS. which he used good corrections in the Laurentian MS. of 
Apollonius Rhodius, preceded by ypddgerar; e.g. I. 551: 


épyov 'AOnvains ‘Irwvidos, 


which Seaton and Mooney adopt; where the Laurentian gives Tpitwvidos. 
So II. 358: 
toiaty 7 Evetnuos éuBdaotdevcev A 
mpata Ilé\ow, 
where L has toftow Mevednios; Seaton and Mooney accept the correction. 
There are several other instances, but these are enough to present the 
corrector in a favourable light, and to commend his correction here, ¢pevodans. 

Davies tries to support the scansion ¢pevodddns ; finding a word in 
Empedocles (go Diels), dadepos, ‘burning,’ he gives the equation dards, 
‘torch’ : ddXepos :: davos ‘torch’ or ‘bright’ : davepos. But the text of 
Empedocles is uncertain, and Diels gives daepos, not dadepos, supporting it by 
glosses in Hesychius: daepdv* pédav cai TO Katopevov, and dSanpov, Oeppdv ° 
kavpatnpov : Sanpov: rAapmpov, Enpdv, Kavpatypdrv is also in the Etym. Mag. 
244, 42. 

We may then dismiss dpevodadrns, whether the syllable be long or short. 
The proposed reading, dpevodays, means ‘burning the heart,’ and Aeschylus 
has another compound from the same verb, wrupdans in Choeph. 606: aurdans, 
‘ half-burnt,’ also occurs in Iliad XVI. 294, and in Apollonius Rhodius. Thata 
different metaphor appears in avovd, 1. 346, need cause no difficulty; Aeschylus’ 
exuberance, like that of Shakespeare, creates metaphor upon metaphor. 

Ewum. 500. 

Editors have found a great difficulty in the phrase Bpotockdrav pawadav 
as applied by the Eumenides to themselves. Verrall analyses the use of 
pawvas, and finds that when it is used of persons, and not specially applied to 
Bacchants, it is a term of contempt; he therefore tries to make the plural 
apply here to Athena and any one of the ‘new gods’ who may pretend to 
abrogate and displace the Eumenides ; but the phrasing and the context are 
against this. 

The poet here describes the reign of frenzied violence, lawlessness and 
bloodshed ; and just as he uses éwpavys of civil oraozs in this play, |. 860, 

aiatnpas Onyavas, oTdayyvav BraBas 
véwv, aoivors éupavels Ovuapacr, 
so here he uses pawds. By a slight transposition (such as is certainly required 
in 789, 790, Hermann’s correction), we may perhaps improve the passage. 
Place it thus, taking Bporocké7wy and taévée together: es 
Tavs’ épéprres KOTOS 
pawadav Tis épymaTov, 
‘wrath shall not in any shape visit men for mad deeds.’ The metre remains 
unaltered by this transposition, Cretic and Lecythion. 
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Mauvds belongs to a class of adjectives used in Tragic poets, and especially — 
in Aeschylus, which have two peculiarities: (1) They have synonyms derived — 
from the same stem, but with different terminations, which are used in prose 
or in Aristophanes: thus Ovords in Tragedy, @vowuds in Aristophanes ; Kpeuds 
in Aeschylus, xpewacrés in the other Tragedians and prose ; pavids and pads 
in Tragedy, pavixes in Aristophanes, and paviedns in Thucydides; Spoyds in 
Sophocles, Spouatos in Sophocles, Aristophanes, and prose. The archaic — 
termination gives a tone of dignity. (2) Although they have feminine 
terminations, they may be used with masculine nouns (Wedd on Eur. — 
Orestes 270), or with neuters ; Euripides has them six times with neuters, but — 
only in the oblique cases. This passage, then, with paswddav épypdtov woul ; 
give an early example of this usage. a 


Eum. 334, 5- | 
Svavtaia Moipa. The expression is difficult, and no one has cleared it up. — 
Avaytaios is used in Hippocrates of ligaments running the whole length of the — 
spine; thrice in Aeschylus of a ‘home-thrust’ with a spear, Svavrala mryyn — 
Theb. 894; with otrav Cho. 640, with BédXos Cho. 184, and with éduva in Eur. 
Ion 767: ‘reaching through’ or ‘piercing through’ appears to be the meaning. — 
Editors are divided on the question whether space or time is meant here: Z 
Verrall translates ‘thoroughly,’ Headlam ‘throughout all time,’ Campbell - 
‘eternally,’ Plumptre and Morshead ‘all-pervading,’ Davies ‘ all-determining,’ a 
and Moifpa is always translated ‘ Fate’; but that is not a good rendering here: 
Moipa means ‘ the Power that divides or allots.” The phrase recalls, though it — 
is not identical with, Anima Mundt, and Pope’s 


‘ Lives through all life, extends throughout extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.’ 


We get a perfectly clear idea of what Aeschylus meant by dvavraia in the 3 
Vision of Er at the end of Plato’s Republic, X. 616 E, 617. Plato is describing 2 
the oddvdvros, the ‘whorl’ of the spindle of *Avay«n, which is composed a 
of eight whorls fitting into each other: right through these whorls is driven — 
the spindle, nAaxdtn or atpaxtos, éxetvnv Sé dia pécov tod dyddou Stapmepes 
érnraoba. (616 E): it turns upon the lap of ’Avayen (617); round about ‘: 
are seated the Motpa:, the daughters of ’Avdyxn, Clotho, Atropus, Lachesis, 
who from time to time assist the revolution of the great whorl, ouvemiaT pepe a 
Svareimoveay Xpovov, ‘cum matre simul uertere’ is Ficinus’ rendering. Plato's — 
words Siaptrepés éAnddoOat appear to clear up the meaning of davtaia in 
Aeschylus; but while in Aeschylus Mojpa is called Svavtata, a Principle which 
runs through the universe, Plato, who is describing the details of a 
Méchanique Céleste,’ by his symbolism makes the abstract idea concrete, and 
the spindle Saymepés édjXaTtar. Aeschylus then here means by Moipa 
‘Necessity, Law,’ ’Avayxn, which is the only power of which the word Svavraia 
can be predicated. 

The same idea of the Motpas appears in Prom. V. 516: 
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Xo. tis ody ’Avayxns éotly olaxoatpodos ; 

IIp. Motpacr rpipopdoe pvnpovés 7” ’Epsvves. 
Whether this passage of the Eumenides is in Plato’s mind is uncertain: 
elsewhere he has Aeschylean reminiscences and an Aeschylean tone; but it is 
likely that both passages are Pythagorean. Adam on the passage in Plato 
(p. 452) shows that Parmenides spoke of a central ’Avdy«n as the cause of all 
movement and birth: daiwova xuBepvitw Kal Krdodxov érovopdter Sixnv Kat 
avay«ny (Diels, Dox. Gr. 335, 12), and this school seems also to have held that 
*Avayen surrounds and holds the world together, which is an exact description 
of diavtaia and Suaprepes éAjracba. 

There are other traces of Pythagorean doctrine in Aesch. Td OfAv &vera 

Tov appevos (Ewm. 660) and dppovia in P.V. 551. 


ScHOL. A ON ILIAD XXII. 2g. 


oi KbVES TOAAGKLS OvomdlovTaL peTa TOY KTNTOpaD, 
otov KépBepos ’Aisov, "OpOpos [npvdvov, “Adxawva ’AKtatwvos. 

We have four long lists of Actaeon’s hounds: one in an interpolation in 
Apollodorus III. 4. 4, which consists of mutilated Hexameter lines which 
Bergk has forced in an astonishing way into his Lyric fragments, manipulating 
them into a rude resemblance of a Lyric passage, and wishing to attribute 
them to Stesichorus, (PLG+, Frag. Adespota 39) ; M. Schmidt attributed them 
to Eratosthenes’ Mercurius ; but they are probably fragments of an Alexandrine 
Epyllion which we may provisionally call Actaeonis. Next, there are two 
lists in Hyginus, 181; and a fourth in Ovid, Metamorphoses III. 206 sqq.; 
besides a few names in a fragment of Aeschylus’ Tofortides, 245 N, according 
to Pollux ; and lastly this name in these Scholia to the Iliad. 

The names differ in these lists, and” AX «asva appears in this list only. No 
objection can be taken to the form of the word (although it is otherwise 
unknown), as the feminine of the existing masculine name "AA«wv ; and Fick, 
Personennamen 484 (Thiernamen), compares ’AA«7, a hound’s name in 
Xenoph. Cyneg. VII (and in Ov. Met. III. 217). But since the name Xzrapros 
occurs in Apollodorus, and Lacon in one list in Hyginus, and Lacaena in 
his other list; and since Ovid calls one hound ‘ Spartana matre Melampus,’ 
Met. III. 208, and two others ‘ matre Laconide nati,’ III. 223, I am tempted 
to suggest that here in the Scholia we should read Ad«awa. The alteration 
and the ‘ Spartan kind’ are too common to need illustration. 


OXYRHYNCHUS Papyri III. 413, L. 94. 
avaBanrovtes avtov tals lepais Covats xata[Sjoa]te. 
Read dvadaBovtes; the confusion is common; thus in Theognis 265: 
év0a wéonv wep) Taida Barwov aykav’ épidyca, 


Hermann restored SBadov for X\a8ov of the vulgate. 
J. U. POWELL. 


OXFORD. 
L 


THE KINGSHIP OF AGAMEMNON. 


WuHaT was Agamemnon’s political position in Greece? Was he only 
king of Mycenae and territory adjoining it, or had he in addition a suzerainty 
over the rest of the Peloponnesus? Was he sovereign in the whole of the 
Peloponnesus? Did he exercise any supremacy over, and especially can he 
be described as king or emperor of, Mycenaean Greece and its islands? In 
regard to the expedition against Troy, did he command it by virtue of a 
dominion over the whole of Greece, or was he selected for the position for 
some special reason, as his relationship to Helen or his pre-eminence in power 
over the other Achaean princes ? 

These questions do not appear to have been investigated on a full 
consideration of the evidence available, though individual opinions have often 
been stated, sometimes with a certain amount of reason and argument, some- 
times as little more than obiter dicta. Andrew Lang devoted two chapters of 
Homer and his Age (cf. Anthropology and the Classics, 51 sqq.) to a consideration 
of the relation of Agamemnon to the chiefs associated with him at Troy as it 
can be gathered from the Iliad, but does not expressly deal with the position 
in Greece before the Tyoica. Perhaps we are to infer that the ‘loose 
feudalism’ which is found to exist represents the bond which subsisted in 
Greece. At Troy the chiefs are the peers of Agamemnon, as the paladins 
were of Charlemagne. He was thus primus inter pares, and that is the 
expression used in Gercke and Norden’s Einlettung, ili. 105, by Lehmann- 
Haupt, who says Agamemnon was nominated generalissimo by the other 
leaders. Dr. Leaf, however, in Homer and History, 193, is positive that he is 
‘no mere primus inter pares, but supreme monarch,’ ‘king over land and sea 
from Crete to Ithaka.’ He quotes the dictum of E. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. II. 187, 
that—in the older constituents of the Jdiad—Agamemnon is ‘ruler over the 
whole of Greece. The other princes are much more his vassals than his 
allies.’ But it should be added, in regard to the passage on which Dr. Leaf 
relies, B 108, woAAfow vycorot kat “Apyei wavtl avaccew, that Meyer holds 
that the ancients (as the scholiast—éAys tHs [leXotrovyjcov—and Eustathius, 
185, 6) correctly understood “Apyos as there meaning only the Peloponnesus.* 
Drerup, Homer”, 115, characterizes as both ‘ not demonstrable and improbable’ 
the proposition that the kingdom of Mycenae had extended its dominion 
beyond the Peloponnesus. Mr. Hall, The Oldest Civilization of Greece, 208, 


1 And the line occurs in a lay that to Meyer is one of the oldest. 
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speaks of ‘a hegemony in Peloponnese and the islands,’ but in his later work, 
The Ancient History of the Near East, 66, of ‘the political hegemony of the 
kings of Mycenae and the Argolid in Greece.’ Professor Bury, J.H.S. XV. 222, 
thinks the Atreidae had no ‘sovranty in northern Greece.’ Dr. Monro, 
Odyssey II. 488, suggested that under the Pelopidae ‘Mycenae became for 
a time the political centre of continental Greece and some of the islands,’ and 
conceives their ‘supremacy in ‘“‘ Mycenaean” Greece.’ To Seymour, Life in 
the Homeric A ge, 590,96, Agamemnon appears to be merely ‘the most powerful 
ruler of his time in Greece,’ and as such, and as having furnished most ships 
and men, to have been made commander-in-chief of the expedition. Cf. 
Becker, Zur Vorgeschichte der Ilias, 10. And so on. 

There is little on which to decide apart from the Homeric evidence, 
nothing indeed but the fact established by Schliemann’s excavations, and 
itself a confirmation of the Homeric text—and of Hesiod, rAodrtov 8 émop’ 
(Odvprios) ’“Atpetdnor, Frag. 205, Rzach—that the monarchs of Mycenae 
were rich and powerful.! In estimating this evidence, we must, as the 
archaeologists mostly do, take the text as a uniform whole. To break it up 
into pieces of unequal value for the elucidation of pre-history is to cut away 
common ground for discussion. And I accept with Andrew Lang the culture 
of the poems, including the polity described, as a unit, and themselves of value 
as history. It is true Homer is primarily a poet. The Iliad and Odyssey do 
not profess to tell the whole story of the expedition, but only of the recovery 
of Helen and some incidental matters. The war was fought ‘EXévns &vexa. 
But we, instructed by the archaeologists and others, know that, while the rape 
of Helen may have been the occasion, it was not the real cause of the war 
(Troy, 328 sq.; Thompson in Liverpool Annals, 1V. 138; and Myres and Frost, 
Historical Background of the Trojan War, in Klio, XIV. 447 sqq.—the last 
known to me only from the summary in W. &l. Ph., 1916, 1212). That lay 
deeper. The topless towers fell because of the economic needs of a nation on 
the other side of the Aegean. Archaeology has come to accept the war, its 
origin and its result, as historical facts, and generally encourages the belief 
that there is much in the poems that is genuine history of an age of which no 
other records, at least no other decipherable records, have survived. If the 
_ poems are accurate so far, we need not hesitate to accept their authority as to 
the polity of the period, if on examination they yield a consistent whole. 

The Homeric evidence seems to be almost entirely against an empire 
extending over Mycenaean Greece. The only passage that can be made to 
support such a view is the final line, already quoted, in the Paradosis of the 
| Sceptre. Dr. Leaf, of. cit. 196, founds on this line almost entirely.” All 
depends on the meaning of two words in it. “Apryos can be used in the poems 

1 The inference in Homer and History, 224, with what goes before is clumsy, and the infini- 
rom the remains of made roads, I leave for tive dvdocew hard to construe after gopjya. 


examination elsewhere. But I pass the point. 
2 It has been condemned. The connection 
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of either the Peloponnesus or the whole of continental Greece. Some 
authorities, including E. Meyer, as already stated, and Drerup, op. cit. 102, 
approve the more limited interpretation. Dr. Leaf takes it to mean the whole 
of Greece, but one can hardly say that any reason is given. After showing 
that the name ‘ England’ spread from East Anglia to the rest of the country 
in the way “Apyos was extended from Argolis and the Peloponnesus to include 
the rest of Greece, he says, ‘ when, therefore, we are told that Agamemnon is 


king ‘‘ of all Argos’’ we are bidden to take the name in the widest possible 


sense,’ and we are to conclude on this bidding, which seems to be Dr. Leaf’s, 
that Thucydides was right when he thought that Agamemnon’s position 
was one of real supremacy over all Greece, and that those who believe the 
king was merely president of a league formed for a special purpose are 
wrong. 


The foundation, if one can be said to exist, is certainly very slender. 


Against the interpretation there is this, that the passage relates to the sceptre 
of the Pelopidae, and there is no hint in the tradition of the supremacy of that 


dynasty outside the peninsula to which they gave their name.1 The wars of 


Argos against Thebes seem to contradict it,? and in Homer, vy 304, the member 
of the family who succeeded Agamemnon, after murdering him, ruled only 
Tokuxypvcoto Muxnvns. Moreover, we have the word avdocew to reckon with. 
We cannot say what precisely that verb connoted to the author of the line. 


It is a word the Homeric use of which varies much, for it can be applied to the 


omnipotence of Zeus, to the sovereignty of the BactAjes who bear rule in the 
principal divisions of Greece, to the administration of the Dolopian territory 
by Phoenix under Peleus or the presumably limited power of Epeigeus in 
Boudeion, and even, as 6 93, to the mere ownership of property. It is, taking 
the line by itself, extremely bold to say the verb implies an imperial position 
for Agamemnon, by which we should understand that his writ ran in Aetolia 
and Boeotia, and that he had garrisons in Orchomenos and the acropolis of 
Athens. If he enjoyed a mere overlordship, how are we to define it? Were 
the other chiefs tributaries, formally acknowledging by annual subsidies or 
‘benevolences’ (dwtivyjot) the suzerainty of Mycenae? Or did Agamemnon 
exercise but a shadowy sovereignty, Tay dAAwv, in the quaint phrase of 


Eustathius, pox Seomdfov? The exact meaning of avdocew in B 108 is 


hard to fix, and the line proves nothing. 

The appeal to Thucydides, too, seems not only not to favour the con- 
clusion that there was a kingship over Greece, but even to be against it. The 
historian’s words, quoted by Dr. Leaf from the well-known chapter, I. 9, are, 
"Ayauéuvov té por Soxet Tov ToTe Suvduer tmpovywv—cf. Homer’s duvdauer 
dpistos, VW 8giI—rTov ordrov ayeipar, and they seem to embody Seymour’s view 


1 I can find none. On the other hand, there Mr. Hall, 0.C.G. 233, thinks the legend may 
seems to be much, in later tradition at least, point to a non-Achaean origin for the Kadmeians, 
that is to the contrary effect. If so, the less chance of Achaean dominion over 

2 They may have significance in another way. them. 
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stated above. Moreover, Thucydides adds that Agamemnon, having inherited 
the resources of the Pelopidae, and being possessed of a stronger fleet than 
any other prince, tiv otpatelay od xdpitt TO TrEiovy 4} HOB Evvayayav 
moumocacGat. The supremacy indicated is surely no more than a mere 
superiority in power, and very far from being the possession of an empire over 
Greece. The princes join the enterprise through goodwill towards, or fear of, 
a powerful neighbour, not as subjects. 

As for the moAdai vijco, to conclude offhand that they were all the large 
and important islands ‘that lie about Greece’ is merely to enlarge the first 
assumption that” Apyos means all Greece. And not only does vroAvs not mean 
‘all,’ but it cannot even be pressed to the meaning ‘many,’! for in Homer 
it can be used of a number much less than what can be so described. The 
scholiast seems to assume some control over the larger islands, but only 
Sia tTHv él “IMov otpatreiav. To those who hold that the probable meaning 
of *Apyos in B 108 is the Peloponnesus—and no one can deny the possibility— 
the zoAXal vijcot may well be some of the islands in the vicinity of the 
peninsula, as Cythera in the south—which a tradition gave as the home, 
possibly the fief, of Thyestes, and of Aegisthus after him (Merry and Riddell 
on 6 514)—the group at the end of the Argolic Akté called the Islands of 
Pelops (Pausan. II. 34. 3; cf. Thraemer, Pergamos, 53), which have Mycenaean 
remains and are not assigned to Diomede by the Cataloguer, and some of the 
Cyclades, perhaps Melos and Thera (Mr. Thompson, /.c. 135; for Melos 
Dr. Mackenzie’s paper in the Phylakopi volume of the B.S.A. seems to 
give some support, e.g. p. 270, approved by Mr. Hall in C.R. XIX. 83b). 
The real extent of this island dominion must be left undefined for want of 
evidence. 

There are two descriptions in the Iliad which might be pressed by some 
to imply a sovereignty over Greece—A 78 sq., ds péya TavTwv ’Apyeiwv Kpatéer 
Kat of meiOovrar ’Axavoi, and K 32 sq., ds péya mdvtav ’Apyeiwyv jvacce, beds 
& @s tiero Onuw. But these lines may equally be taken as applicable to a 
leadership at Troy, and as only conveying what is more explicitly stated in 
@ 26 sq. (Achilles to Agamemnon), otvexa TodXoiciv te Kab ibOiporcw dvacces 
dnuo évt Tpdav. Cf. 30 sq., Teuhs amrovnpevos Hs TEP avacces SHuw eve Tpdwv. 
Further, if the passage in K is to be construed in the larger sense, it will be, to 
the many who believe that book to be a very late addition to the Ilad, 
destructive of the idea of Drs. Meyer and Leaf that the Cataloguer, also a 
very late composer, broke up the empire of Agamemnon into cantons because 
men of that late age were so oppressed by the divided condition of Greece as 
they knew it, that they could not imagine the possibility of its ever having 
been subject to one central power. It seems better, and certainly it seems 


1 See, e.g. Ameis-Hentze a.l., ravri wie mo\- geographical crux—to Leukas-Ithaka disputants 
Aijow, ein die wirklichen Verhdltnisse ibertveibendey —mdas (in wavureprdrn) and vjoo modal recur 
Ausdvuck.—It is interesting to notice that in and have to be translated with the same reser- 
another Homeric passage, « 22 sqq., which is a__ vation. 
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quite legitimate, to accept the lines in K as describing Agamemnon’s position 
at Troy. 
The rest of the evidence gives no ground for arguing a kingship of — 
Greece. Some of it is to the contrary effect, and it is all consistent with the 
view that Agamemnon was elected!—yeupotovnros is Eustathius’ word—by the 
other Achaean chiefs to lead the expedition undertaken on his brother’s behalf. 
The epithets used with his name do not help. dva& avdpav might, if we knew 
exactly what it implies. We can only say it is no imperial title, or it would 
not be given to Aeneas, Eumelus and others. Fanta may be right (Der Staat — 
in der Il. u. Od. 29) in thinking it indicates the headship of a confederacy as 
Oberfeldherr. evpuxpetwy is quite indefinite. It may very well be used with 
reference to an overlordship—of part of the Peloponnesus—in addition to the 
kingdom of Mycenae. apuctos, woAdOv aptoTos, péy’ apioros and éEoyos wavTav 
can only indicate a pre-eminence over the other chiefs which is perhaps more 
fully put by Achilles’ duvduer dptoros, WV 891. The superiority of Agamemnon’s 
resources in men and ships is mentioned, and not in the Catalogue alone, 
B 577, 580, but elsewhere, as I 73, 97 sq. Nestor tells Achilles Agamemnon 
is ‘in greater place,’ A 281, and cf. 325, but that is because he has a larger — 
following, ével mAeoverowy avdooe, and not because he is emperor of Greece. 
So Agamemnon to Achilles, A 186. The latter has himself to admit force 
majeure, 6 Te Kpatet TpoBéByxe, II 54. 

That Agamemnon is supreme at Troy admits of no question. He 
collected and brought the army, A 179, I 338 sq., and cf. & 84 sq., and 
commands it there, B 234, 344 sq., 362 sqq., with power of life and death, 
B 391 sqq., and cf. 193. map yap éuol Odvaros, as Aristotle wrongly quoted.” 
He has in fact the position of a Baovdevs towards the host, being their leader 
in the fight, praying and sacrificing on their behalf, and entrusted with chief 
executive and judicial functions, oxjmrpov tr’ o€ Oéusotas, 1 99. The other 
chiefs are subordinate to him at Troy, and his yépovres for the time. He is 
Bactrevtepos than they and BaovAevraros of all, I 70, 160, 392. There had to 
be a head of the coalition, eis xolpavos, eis Bactdevs, B 204 sq., a head at once 
of the army in the field and of what may be called the civil government that 
was necessary in the camp. | 

That, in subordination to this head for the time being, the other chiefs 
retained their independence and had surrendered nothing in regard to their 
own contingents, seems clear enough. Not only is there no hint that they had 
been ordered to join, or of a fiery cross sent cat’ ’Ayavida movAvBorepay with 
a curt intimation of the muster-place, but, on the contrary, according to 
Homer (and the Cypria), deputations had to traverse the country, Aaov 
ayetpovtes, and persuading them to take part in the war (A 765 sqq. of Achilles, 


1 According to Philostratus, Herotcus VIII., Palamedes in Agamemnon’s place if Iphigeneia — 
Idomeneus was ready to assist if the Cretans were not sacrificed, 
were made ouppéroxor tis apxfs TO “Ayauéuvorr, 2 But there are limitations even here, as 


This is quoted by Fuchs, De varietate fabb. Troic. Achilles’ promise to Kalchas in A 86 sqq. shows. 
72, who also notes there was a threat to put 
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and » 116, 119 of Odysseus. Cf. Pausan. I. 43. 1 of Agamemnon’s journey to 
Megara, KaAyavta érecOat retcwv). Their great goddess helped, and ‘worked 
till she gently perspired,’ as she herself tells us, A 27 sqq. Some chiefs, 
the tradition said, refused service. Those who consented to serve went to 
Troy du’ ’Atpeidnor, B 249, 762, p 104, 7 183, not under them, and not 
in obedience to a command, but obliging the brothers—ydpw ’Artpeldyot 
pépovtes, ¢ 307 (cf. A 158, dhpa ov xaipns, said to Agamemnon), just as 
Pandarus came to Troy, ¢éparv yapw" Exrop: Siw, E 211. They promise to do 
their best for them, B 286, 339 sqq. There had been oovdai and defsat 
between them and the leader of the expedition. They have promised to be, in 
Idomeneus’ words, A 266 sq., allies, épinpol érazpor. All this indicates their 
independence. Cf. Fanta, of. cit., 20 sqq. Achilles rates himself as the 
opotos of Agamemnon, II 53, and, when subjected to insult and injustice, will 
abandon his part in the war and return home, A 16g. It is apparently a 
matter of his pleasure—ov« é0érw troreméwev, I 356, 619. If Achilles could 
act in that way, so could any chief. None would admit compulsion. ov« 


ola Seamotas Kextnpuévos, as Eustathius quotes, 674, 58. The plain speaking, 


the sneers and vituperation that the king has to endure from Achilles, 
Sthenelus, Diomede and Odysseus, hardly require to be set out in detail. He 
is coward, liar, wretch, fool, wine-bibber, babbler, and he and his plans are 
not merely criticized but even ridiculed. He has to swallow with meekness 
what he himself describes as évim7) apyadén, & 104 sq. 

If the author of the picture of the position at Troy given in the Iliad had 
thought of Agamemnon as sovereign of all the Achaean lands, the language 
used must surely have been very different. And the negative evidence is 
particularly strong, inasmuch as there are occasions when the poet could 
hardly have failed to mention and emphasize Agamemnon’s sovereignty 
throughout Greece. One of these is the Teichoskopia. Agamemnon is naturally 
the first of the heroes on the field that the poet makes Priam single out, but 
all he is told by Helen is that her brother-in-law is a good Baowdevs and 
a stout spearman, I' 179. Here surely was an opportunity that could not 
have been neglected. Another is the great moment when the commander-in- 
chief arms for that Avisteia in which he is to drive the Trojans ‘like wind in 
the sky’ to the gates of their city. The description, A 15 sqq.,/ is most 
elaborate, and ends with a special distinction. The two goddesses of the 
Achaeans thunder in the generalissimo’s honour, but he is honoured simply as 
the ‘ King of golden Mycenae,’ not as Lord of Greece. Similarly, no word in 
the great quarrel scene in A or in either Nekyia in the Odyssey indicates that 
Agamemnon was king of kings in Greece, and we must conclude that such 
a thing was not present to the poet’s mind. 


1 The critics, to be sure, regard the passage Jiliad without it has the effect of sending Aga- 
as late, mainly because of the mention of Cyprus memnon out at the head of his troops‘ in his 
and the Gorgon’s head! But, as Andrew Lang _ shirt.’ 
has remarked, the reconstruction of the old 
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The reply to this will be that the poet archaized.1_ He threw back into 
the early age of which he sang the political conditions obtaining in the period 
and surroundings in which he lived. But were the ancient conditions very 
different from the more modern? Mr. Chadwick does not think a satisfactory 
case has been made out (The Heroic Age, 436n.). We must also assume that 
the empire of Agamemnon over Greece had been forgotten. If it was 
forgotten, we shall apparently require an Achaean, not an Ionian, Homer, for 
Ionian conditions do not suit (Finsler in N.Jbb. 1906, 1 Abt. 393 sqq., and 
Andrew Lang, Anthropology and the Classics, 53, and in other works). Now an 
Achaean Homer must have flourished in sub-Mycenaean days, and in so 
short a period the empire, including a thalassocracy, could hardly have faded 
from men’s memories. These do not appear to have been so short. If 
Agamemnon’s dominion over Greece was not conceivable to the Greece of the 
Cataloguer and the Logographers, it is strange that the still earlier empire of 
Knossus was known to the Greece of still later authors, as Herodotus and 
Thucydides. 

In Homer and History, 259, the break-up of the empire of the Pelopidae is 
attributed to a cause inherent in despotisms, the inability of the stock to keep 
up the supply of men of sufficiently heroic mould. There came a time when 
an emperor succeeded to the throne who was not capax imperu, and the 
dominion fell asunder. The process of disintegration is said to be discernible 
in the Iliad. The behaviour of the chiefs to the weak man above them 
signifies that the end of the empire is near—that is, if the empire ever existed, - 
but that has still to be proved. 

We cannot go so far. One potentate pre-eminent in power above the 
others seems to suit the facts. To say Agamemnon enjoyed a suzerainty over 
the rest does not help. It may involve only the ‘more or less loose kind of 
allegiance’ of which Mr. Hall speaks (0.C.G. 223). But such an allegiance 
need be no more than the fear of wis major that Thucydides suggests. And so 
for the ‘ somewhat indefinite hegemony’ which Mr. Chadwick allows (op. cit. 
388). The Achaean age was one of unstable conditions. Territorial limits, as — 
Seymour thinks, were probably not exactly determined, and no doubt often 
changed, as in ancient India. He took who had the power. A chief acquired 
a commanding position by personal prowess and other qualifications, and 
maintained and extended it by growing resources at the expense of his 
neighbours. He might have treaties or understandings with these,” but they 
would be as easily broken as in the present age. Might was right, and 
inevitably he who had the greatest power xar’ ’Ayavida would be conceded a 


i On this point reference may be made to 2 dpOu.0, w 427, indicates one such agreement, 
Seymour, of. cit. 19 sqq.; Keil in Gercke and by which, however, we need understand no 
Norden, of. cit. III. 340; Hall, O.C.G. 223 sq.; more than that the peoples concerned had 
Allen in C.R. XXV. 235; Andrew Lang, Homey agreed for a time to abstain from the plundering 
and his Age, 1 sqq., and elsewhere; Leaf’s Tvoy, of each other’s territory that was evidently a 
22; and Belzner, Hom. Probl, I. 2 sqq., and normal, standing practice. 

102 sqq. 
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superiority over the rest that would carry with it an initiative in any 
Pan-Achaean enterprise. These could not help themselves. Agamemnon, it 
is possible and even probable, occupied this position of pre-eminence. By 
virtue of it, and as Menelaus’ brother, he was naturally designated commander- 
in-chief of the expedition to Troy. No other bond between him and the other 
princes can be proved at present. But archaeological research, and further 
study of the sagas of the Peloponnesus, may add to our knowledge of the then 
existing relations between nations or tribes, and so make clearer the nature of 
the dominion of the Pelopidae. 


A. SHEWAN. 
St. ANDREWS, 


CODEX AGENENSIS (BRIT. MUS., HARL. 2493) AND 
LAURENTIUS VALLA. 


In a general account of this Livian MS. given in the Classical Review of 
1904 (Vol. XVIII. p. 392) I dealt more especially with the text of the first 
decade ; now that my study of its text of the third decade is completed, it is 
possible to give a brief estimate of its importance and interest in this 
portion also. 

It is a MS. of the thirteenth century, a twin-brother of the Laurentian 
LXIII. 21 (Luchs’ A), and a descendant of the Puteanean uncial (Paris, Bzbl. 
Nat. Lat. 5730), but by what line is as yet far from clear; certainly not through 
the Colbertine (Bibl. Nat. Lat. 5731), and for proper comparison with R (Vat. 
Reg. Lat. 762), nor for comparison with the Medicean (LXIII. 20) and the 
Bambergian (M. IV. 9) there is not at present sufficiently full material 
available, though Luchs derives \ from a cognate of B and Mr. Shipley 
derives both B and X ultimately from R with some reason. 

In its original form A (like ) is of little value, yet it has not infrequently 
some accepted or acceptable readings (those included which are corrections 
by the first hand), as libeat A (25. 30. 3) for P’s iubeat, natura A? for P’s futura 
(25. 36.6); and others with P* (the corrector of P after the copies R and C 
had been made), R? or R’, M?, and D (the MS. in Trinity College, Cambridge) : 
e.g. sex (25. 14. 11) with CR*® and D, ex PR, X P* (one of special interest), 
alere PC*M?A (and in P restored, says Mr. Shipley probably rightly) for 
alacre P?RMD, alacres C (26. 30. I0). 

The real interest and value of A lie in the corrections, which are very 
numerous and by numerous hands; of these we need consider, here at least, 


1 The fullest record of MSS. readings that I 
have at present is in book 26, c. 30 to the end of 
the book, but without BA; in three chapters 
only A has aleve (c. 30. 10) with PC*M? (see 
below), welit (c. 31. 6) with some dett. against 
uelitet PR etc., exornavem (c. 31. 9) with M?D! 
against exortem PR etc.; and scio with P* for 
socio PR; veliquum (c. 32. 6), velicum P1C, relictum 
PRM. To these may be added e.g. falis uiri 
usa (27. 34. 8) with P (before change). These 
scarcely suggest a descent from R or anything 
else; nor do they belong to such a class as the 
reading of 26. 31. 11 dimissi Siculi C: dimissis 
Siculi PRM: dimissis Siculis M?DA dett., a 
reading which only shows the superior intelli- 
gence of C at this point. According to Drak. 


M omits ipsa (25. 21. 5) and id (25. 37. 7); A has 
these; and there are other such instances. In 
30. 30, 26, according to Luchs and my friend the 
late A. H. Kyd, B omits tervva, which CA retain ; 
in 30. 30. 30 B has quod ad id but CA quoad id, 
and in 30. 31. 9 quandam B, quondam CA; on the 
other hand we find portendisse deos C but porten- 
disset eos BA. The gentle art of making stem- 
mata on insufficient evidence is not yet lost. 
Like iron, verily it doth draw a man. Madvig’s 
coupling of H and L in the first decade prac- 
tically as twin-brethren always reminds me of 
the boy’s translation of Ovid’s genito cum fratre 
creatus etc., ‘I was born with a twin-brother 
who had been born twelve months previously.’ 


t— 
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only three groups: (1) A?, the earliest corrector of books 21-26 c. 30,1 (2) the 
Spirensian® correctors of the rest of the decade, (3) the readings of Laurentius 
Valla. Thus corrected our MS. (as in the first decade) took a very large part 
in the formation of the text of the early printed editions. 

§ 1. A® is quite a good scholar; he seems to be the same person as A? in 
the first decade (and may be one of group 2; in that case, and perhaps in any 
case, we ought to date him of the fourteenth century instead of the thirteenth), 
but he does not appear to have any MS. behind him in 21-26 as he had M in 
the first decade (see Preface § 29 to our Livy). Among his corrections? are: 
Argiuus and Soris (25. 25. 3) for argius and sis P; reate and sol rubere (25. 7. 8) 
for reste and uol ruber P; senatus consulto (25.5. 9) for se PM. om. P?A (cf. 
26. 32. 8, where oc P must, I think, point to séc. or hoc séc or séc hoc‘), and 
magistratut (25. 6. 3) for nostratut P. 

§ 2. It isin the corrections and additions from the Spirensian tradition 
that A’s chief value lies. Rhenanus had been assailed and reviled in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, especially by Gebhard, although even he 
was a little disquieted occasionally when he found a Rhenanian reading in one 
of his precious Palatine MSS. The gentle Drakenborch, however, showed 
more trust; moreover, without realising that Rhenanus had tapped an entirely 
different tradition, he found similar readings in his Harl.;° in the nineteenth 
century, Rhenanus had come to be regarded as a liar, when Halm’s discovery 
of the Munich folio and Baudi a Vesme’s discovery of the Turin palimpsest, 
followed by Studemund’s transcription of it and Mommsen’s organised hunt for 
Spirensian MSS. culminating in Luchs’ great and (to use words much misused) 
monumental and epoch-making edition of 1879,® restored him to his high rank 
among Livian editors. Luchs, taking a hint from Drakenborch, saw the value 
of ic. H (Harl. 2684) in the passage 29. 3. 15 (mec coniungere) to 30. 21. 2 
(Scipionts), where alone it is Spirensian (though elsewhere Puteanean), and 
Spirensian of an early date, so early that H had very great difficulty in reading 
his exemplar; next to the Munich folio and the destroyed Turin fragments this 
is the earliest Spirensian known in any continuous form; after it (but actually 
written earlier) are the additions in A (Harl. 2493).7. By the additions I mean 


1 T.e. to where Khenanus begins his citations 
from Spirensis. 

2 The facts about Spirensis (eleventh century 
as is known from its one surviving folio at 
Munich) can be gathered best from Rhenanus in 
ed. Frob., Basle, 1535, Madvig’s preface to his 
Emendations, Mommsen and Studemund’s Ana- 
Zecta (with an account also of the Turin MS. now 
destroyed), and Luchs’ Prolegomena. 

3 They must be ascribed to A? until an earlier 
claim is established. 

4 Valla says in offering variations (adn, on 
23.45) that he follows Hegio’s example in the 
Captiui of buying up all the slaves so as to get 
the man he wanted; this plan is excellent, and 
atal to ‘ jackals,’ 


5 That is Harl. 2684 (Luchs’ H), on which 
later. 

6 It is remarkable how difficult it is to obtain 
this work, at least in this country; also the 
minor edition of 21-30 (2 vols., 1888-9). Con- 
sequently, starting on the facts recorded in the 
Analecta, I retraversed some no small portion of 
his work on AaBydeFV, and can testify to his 
wonderful accuracy. 

7 By an unfortunate slip Mr, Shipley (in 
Journ. of Philology IV. 411, 1909) has confused 
these two MSS. The Harleian MSS. of Livy are 
numerous ; but ne timete, commilitones; they are 
gradually decreasing: Frigell laid Harl. 2672: 
gob nicely to rest, and now Mr. Shipley has 
rolled two into one. 
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not only the supplements 26. c. 41. 18 to c. 44. 1 and 27. c. 2. II to c. 3. 7, 
which are omitted by the Puteaneans, but also the corrections through the 
text. The work of correcting seems to have been distributed among three 
scribes, of whom one exercised a general control, a fourth scribe of the same 
date, as Sir George Warner has assured me, doing the supplements ; it will be 
simplest to call all these As! The Laurentian MS. (LXIII. 21) is a curious 
replica of A: an original Puteanean text with Spirensian additions or rather 
corrections (Luchs calls them L) because all are written in the margin, even 
the short supplement in 27. 2-3, but it has no corrections in book 26 nor the 
supplement.? It has however the addition at the end of 30, and indeed on 
parchment so thin and in writing such as only a Bob Acres could aptly describe, 
that I am glad Luchs has made my reading of it unnecessary. 

As Luchs has dealt with all but the Spirensian textual corrections in A, 
only the latter need be discussed here, save a mention of the fact that there is 
a marginator of matter in X who writes vertically along the margin as does one 
in A: the writing of both is very similar, but without comparison side by side 
I cannot say for certain that the hands are identical. The Spirensian correc- 
tions are in quite a different character from those in 2; in A the scribe seems 
to have put in every difference he found in his new exemplar, whereas in A 
the scribes used some judgement in making changes, sometimes correcting, 
sometimes putting S readings as alternatives, sometimes ignoring them ; but, 
as must be confessed, they made omissions by oversight and by reason of the 
dislocation of the Puteanean text in 28. 22. 14 to 28. 37.9. Some of these 
omissions have been supplied by A’, as will be explained below, and by an 
apparently later hand, very small and neat, with black ink (A®), which, when 
differing from L, agrees with the Spirensian readings of a8 etc. On the 
whole, then, L is better for learning what is Spirensian, whereas the work of 
AS made a great advance in Livian editing and rendered much help for the 
making of the first printed editions.° 

§ 3. Among the other corrections by seemingly various hands, A‘, A®, A’, 


1 Not E with Luchs, for Luchs has not dealt 


d can be also disproved by e.g. the retention in 
with the textual corrections; also he cites the 


A of passages omitted by A, such as 27. 14, 2 ad 


addition 30. 41. 6 (classibus) to the end by the 
symbol E. A Spirensian scribe no doubt wrote 
it, but he played the game most nobly, and did 
not write Spirensian. 

2 Luchs, Prolegomena p. xxxxi., has rightly 
stated the relations of these MSS, A and .. 
Apparently quoting from memory Mr. Shipley 
has misrepresented this statement and made A 
an in-and-out copy of A (Journ. of Philology IV. 
411-2, 1909); alas! poor ghost, A, being a mere 
phantom of ), he passes his insubstantiality 
into 2684 as though the leanest of Pharaoh’s 
kine. That As is in any way a copy of L is 
sufficiently disproved by the omission by L of all 
Spirensian notes or additions in book 26, by the 
character of the Spirensian corrections given by 
either (on which further on): that A is a copy of 


demendam . . . Romanis, and 28. 7. 7 petit. . 
naues, Can Mr, Shipley be thinking of Gebhard’s 
Pal. 3 (Pal. Vat, 876) which has not the Spiren- 
sian section of 26? Anyhow, he couples A in 
his stemma with Vat, 1847 mentioned by Luchs, 
Pp. Xxxxil. 

3 My notes show the influence of A thus 
corrected on that beautiful Florentine MS, 
(called F by Luchs, which however he has over- 
rated through his neglect of A‘) and on afyde, 
also on Vat, Pal. 879 (Gebhard’s Pal, 2), which 
all contain the supplement 26. 41-44. With As 
they all have the spurious link at the end of 
this, but As has written it in smaller letters and 
paler ink, as if from consciousness of guilt or 
desire not to obtrude. 
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and perhaps A®, are found readings of Laurentius Valla. Of this fact I had 
been long aware, but the Museum had unfortunately no specimen of Valla’s 
writing for comparison; but the discovery of LAV VAL in the margin spurred 
me on, and at the suggestion of Professor A. C. Clark I procured, through the 
kindness of the Rev. H. M. Bannister, last May photographs of Valla’s epis- 
tolary handwriting in the Vatican Library : these at once proved the authenticity 
of the signatures in A, but it was not till a fairly long note in cursive at the end 
of book 24 (fol. 145) completely satisfied Mr. D. T. Baird Wood (who had all 
through my quest generously and with his usual kindness helped me considerably) 
and myself that here was Valla confessus at last. The identification here carried 
with it a practically certain identification on fol. 143 and a strong probability 
for assigning a large number of other corrections, such as those on fols. 131, 
132, 103 recto, and 105 verso. The difficulty of identification is not only due 
to the common differences between careless and careful writing (as is shown 
in the photographs themselves)—and Valla can be very careless and untidy— 
but also to the differences between a book-hand hand and cursive; and I 
incline therefore to believe that even the writing of A*,! which is the nearest to 
a book-hand, is Valla’s, especially as Mr. Herbert, of the British Museum, says 
this is not impossible, and there are many shades of colour, so to speak, which 
seem to link up A‘, A®, A’, and possibly even A®. Valla did write occasionally 
his emendations of Livy in other person’s copies, as for instance his emenda- 
tions in 22. 18 at the request of Cardinal Colonna, and possibly those made in 
26, cc. 27 and 45 for Jacobus Curlus ;” but such courtesy to a friend becomes 
discourtesy if you write in some 180 emendations (at least), often in a 
slovenly manner, and even with erasures, as Valla has done at least once 
(viz. fol. 172), and sign your misdeed. Moreover, the emendations have in 
many places all the characteristics of a man working tentatively, as is shown 
by the writing on fols. 145 (here Valla’s own undoubtedly) and 143, where 
variant is literally heaped on variant in the manner referred to (§ 1, n. 5) 
already. To realise the result, one should take Valla’s recorded readings here, 
write out one in his worst hand, put the variants on the top in their various 
places in even a worse writing, and then smudge it a little. 

Finally, having compared the recorded Vallan readings as given—most 
conveniently—all together and assigned to their several chapters in my Gruter’s 
edition (Francofurti ad Moenum, 1612),amounting to some 180, with those in A, 
I have found that practically all (i.e. all save two or three) are written in A; 


1 The special characteristic of the corrections 
of A‘ apart from the others is that he sometimes 
restores Puteanean readings (Professor Clark 
tells me he is supposed to have used Vat. Reg.) ; 
but he also supplies some Spirensian readings 
and a large number of purely Vallan readings, 
e.g, those at the beginning of 22. 

2 Inc. 45, fol. 172, he read, according to the 
published emendations, sederent, but in A he has, 


as might have been expected from his scholar- 
ship, left sidevent (fol. 172); this is one of the 
notes he has signed. The words as emended 
are ee, cymbis, uadis : uadis is restored by erasure 
of ag written on the top of d: the y is written 
on an erasure (probably of 7 or u): ee is written 
on an erasure so clumsily done with a blunt 
knife that V made a mess and had to write ce 
again above. 
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further, there are some 80 readings from A recorded in my notes! on books 
26-30 (and probably many more, enough to make up a century) which are by 
the same correcting hands (other than the Spirensian) as in the previous books, 
which, although Valla has, as far as I know, left no record, may, I think, be 
assigned to him and called A’. The Livian portion of the Earl of Oxford’s 
legacy is peculiarly precious: it contains the great Harl. (books 1-8), the 
earliest Spirensian (except the Munich folio) in Harl. 2684 and Harl. 2493, 
and finally the actual emendations of the great Italian scholar and Livian 
champion.? 

The signatures of Valla are to be found as follows: LAV VAL on 
fols. 167 col. 4, 172 col. 1; L.V. on fol. 143 (these three are identical with 
the signatures in the photographs from Rome); and a small La.v. on fol. 113 
col. 1, with the words puto hic desse against the text of optinuisse—augentes 
(22. 31. 11), where there is a cross (the signature is over the puto). 

The identified writing is on fols. 145 and 143, and can be compared with 
the photographs which I am leaving at the British Museum. 

C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS. 


UNIVERSITY OF LoNDON, KiNG’s COLLEGE, 
January 17, 1917. 


1] had no reason to record all when I was_ saying that in all places that man was Valla 


doing the last half of the decade, which was 
before working on the first half. A characteristic 
of the Av emendations is that they are mostly 
preceded by c’ and that again often preceded by 
d, This d is very frequent also where there is no 
emendation: this again is plainly the mark of a 
man at work, and I have little hesitation in 


himself, 

2 Though he did attack Livy on the Tarquins. 
A has lost the folios (long ago gone, probably to 
make laxas scombris tunicas) which contained the 
greater part of the first three books; and with 
this loss may have gone a draft of Valla’s dis- 
sertation. 


ON SOME PASSAGES IN THE AAESVS. 


In the April number of the Quartevly Mr. Pearson discussed several passages of 
the Rhesus. On two of these I wish to offer a few observations. 


Rhesus 250 sqq. core Ppvyav Tis 
corti GAKipos, eve d€ Opdaos 
év aixpa* mott Mvady os epav 
ouppaxiav aricer 
Rejecting Hoffmann’s 766: for mori and reverting to the interpretation of the 
scholiast, who sees a reference in our passage to the proverb ‘écyaros Muody,’ Mr. 
Pearson offers the translation, ‘ He dwells in furthest Mysia who makes light of my 
support.’ Hecites Plato Theaet. 209 B as evidence that ‘the Mysians were negligible 
not because they were worthless like the Carians, but because they dwelt in so 
remote a district that no one had ever seen one—a sort of Kamchatka or Timbuctoo.’ 
Mr. Pearson has no doubt correctly explained the meaning of the proverb; but can 
there be a reference to it here? The objection made long ago by Vater (which 
Mr. Pearson has not mentioned) seems fatal. The Mysians appear in the play as 
allies of the Tvojans. In v. 540 we learn that they have been doing sentry-go as the 
immediate predecessors of the Trojan party who form the chorus of the play. Why 
should the Trojans offer a gratuitous insult to their comrades in arms, and how can 
they refer to them in terms applicable to dwellers in ‘a sort of Kamchatka or 
Timbuctoo’? Moreover it was the Mysians who were supporting the Trojans and 
not vice versa. I believe therefore that the poet wrote 766, and meant simply, in the 
parlance of to-day, ‘ Where’s the Ally now who says we're not doing our bit ?’ 
As to the meaning of the scholium 6 rv cuppaxiav atifov rpds Mvody eo, 
I admit I was inaccurate in explaining, ‘like a Mysian,’ but I am not satisfied that 
Mr. Pearson’s Homeric parallels K 430 and ¢ 347, where the context directly 
suggests locality, justify here the meaning ‘in the direction of the Mysians.’ Would 
not the phrase naturally mean ‘on the side of the M.’ in the sense in which Disraeli 
once described himself as ‘on the side of the angels’? Cf. Rhesus 320, Zeds pds 
pov evr, 
Rhesus 340 sq. 6 Xpvrorevx7)s & ovver’ dyyédou Adywv 
‘Pioos rapectw THde Tbppaxos ToAEL. 
Mr. Pearson objecting to the use of ovvexa here believes the passage corrupt. 
He observes: ‘It seems to me that these words would be in place only if the 
messenger had seemed to exaggerate the splendour of Rhesus or to disparage his 
golden panoply. Such at least is the inference I draw from the examination of a 
number of instances in tragedy of that particular idiom. Its essence is to confine 
the validity of the proposition to the sphere of the particular cause. Here I cannot 
read xpvoorevxys as in itself the equivalent of “nothing but a blaze of golden 
armour.” It would be different if it were replaced by an expression of praise or 
blame, say dpdynros or KoproAaKdvOys.’ 
Let us take one of Mr. Pearson’s typical instances (Soph. El. 787): 
vov 0’ €xnAGd Tov 
Tov THOS’ amerA@v ovveEX’ Huepetooper, 
Here the otvexa clause ‘ limits the validity of the proposition’ (éxyjAd yepedoomuer) ‘ to 
the sphere of the particular cause’ (rio dretAai). The only difference I can discern 
between the two expressions is that in our passage the ovvexa clause limits the 
validity of the proposition (‘Pjoos xpuvoorevxis eorv) for Hector to the sphere of the 
particular cause tending to produce conviction (dyyéXov Adyot). 
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The question is whether this divergence from the normal is sufficient to make us 
reject the use of otvexa in our passage. But I do not understand on what principle 
Mr. Pearson, while rejecting the use of otvexa in the present instance, would accept 
it if duadyyntos or KopmroAakvOns replaced xpvoorevyys. Whatever the epithet, its 
validity for Hector is limited to the sphere of the messenger’s testimony. 


I append notes on two passages, which by an oversight were left without 
comment in my edition of the play: 


Rhesus 702 sq. tis Hv; moOev; roias Tarpas ; 

motov 8’ evxeras Tov Uratov Oedv ; 

Paley remarks: ‘The various attributes of Zeus or the different names by 
which the chief of the gods was designated among different peoples are here 
mentioned as national distinctions.’ The context, however, shows that the person 
referred to is assumed by the chorus to be a Greek ; is he, they ask, a Thessalian, a 
Locrian, or an islander? All the Greeks accepted Zeus as vararos Oeov, and I do not 
think it would be easy to quote passages where his ‘ various attributes’ are used to 
mark ‘national distinctions.’ Perhaps the poet has used the words wtmaros Geav 
loosely to refer to the patvon deities of various cities. In the present play Hera is 
referred to as patroness of Argos (v. 376); Rhesus is called by way of compliment 
avrds “Apns (385) aS being a Thracian; Paris recognizes Cypris as the special 


protector of Troy and himself (654); the Muse emphasizes Athene’s guardianship of — 


Athens (941 sqq.). Except in the case of Troy and Cypris, the protecting power 
was the deity chiefly reverenced by the city or tribe concerned. Such a deity might, 
I imagine, without great impropriety, be referred to as traros Oe@v of a citizen of 
the town under his protection. The use of zotos here perhaps suggests a touch of 
contempt in the minds of the chorus for the city or deity which would countenance 
the person whom they are denouncing. 


Rhesus 720 sq. dXorr’ GAotTO Tavdikws 
mpl emt yav Ppvydv robbs tyvos Badeiv. 
The chorus have been describing how Odysseus once entered Troy disguised as 
a beggar, and won sympathy there by his denunciations of the Atreidae. The ode 
ends with the apparently pointless remark: ‘ May he perish before he sets foot on 


Phrygian soil.’ Paley explains ‘sc. as a conqueror or permanent settler,’ which is 


no doubt implied, but it is strange to find it unexpressed. If we divide the ode 


among various speakers, as Professor Murray has done with other odes in the play, © 
the difficulty is somewhat mitigated, but the inconsequence remains. A very similar — 


passage is vv. 859 sq. Hector has been accused by the charioteer of having slain 
Rhesus. He replies, ‘ No such misfortune has ever befallen any of our allies before,’ 
and adds: 
pe pe? Epws EXor 
TOLOUTOS imTwv WoT’ droKTeivey diXrovs. 

Again (in 811 sq.) Hector upbraids the sentinels for their failure to protect the camp 
from Odysseus and Diomedes, and complains 

KovT’ eiovovtas otpatomed’ CF aTOoCaTe 

ovr’ e€tdvTas. 
In the last two passages emendations have been proposed, but it would appear that 
in all three the fault lies with the poet, not with the scribes, 

W. H. Porter. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Cork, 
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LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XXXVIII. 1. 1917. 


R. B. Steele, Pompeius Tyogus and Justinus. The chief conclusions are that 
Trogus wrote after Livy books 90-96, which deal with the war with Sertorius, were 
published. His work was utilized by Valerius Maximus. Justin is shown by his 
style to have been an African, and probably earlier than Apuleius. Resemblances 
to Fronto seem to fix the preparation of his work to 144 or 145 a.D. B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve, Paulus Stlentiarius. A literary treatment, dealing chiefly with the erotic side 
of the epigrams. F.F. Abbott, The Pronunciation of a final Consonant when followed by 
an initial Consonant in a Latin Word-group. An examination of the material in Diehl’s 
Vulgai*Latin Inscriptions and Audollent’s Defixionum Tabellae shows the existence of 
assimilatory changes in word-groups such as we find in words; -m becoming -x 
before n, ¢, th, d, c, g, s, f, v and being dropped in certain combinations, a prosthetic 
vowel being inserted before sf, sc, sm, s# and s when a consonant precedes, etc. 
E. W. Fay, Sobriquet and Stem. Cites a number of compounds in which the first 
element should be regarded as a vocative, as Gr. KAvrat-pijorpa (O) famous contriver 
kparai-rovs (O) hard foot; identifies the « of the vocative (and the imperative) with 
the augment meaning ‘ there’ or ‘here.’ 


Classical Philology. XII.1. 1917. 


A. S. Pease, The Delphic Ovacle and Greek Colonization. The consultations of the 
Oracle were of two kinds: (a) asking where the settlement should be made, 
(0) asking for approval of a site already selected. ‘The answers were of three kinds: 
(1) ‘direct’ answers, mentioning the place by name or clearly describing it, 
(2) ‘conditional’ answers, the place to be the one where some particular thing shall 
occur, (3) ‘ambiguous’ answers. On a review of the evidence in detail it is con- 
cluded that all the answers reported under (2) and most of those under (3) vere 
composed after the event ; some of those under (1) may be authentic confirmatory 
oracles (d) or oracles of approval and of direction as to the cults to be introduced into 
the new colony which are not open to the same suspicion as the answers to(a). C.D. 
Buck, Studies tn Greek Noun-Formation. Dental Terminations. On neuters with gen. in 
-atos exclusive of -wa, -waros. KR. T. Clark, The Campaign of Platesai. An elaborate 
reconstruction of the operations before and in the battle with four sketch maps. 
W. Petersen, Latin Diminution of Adjectives (continued). Deals with Deteriorative 
Adjectives as barbatulus, mundulus, etc. Diminutives of quality, colour, etc., as 
luteolus. Comparative Adjectives in -(#)wscwlus which vary in force as the comparative 
sufix means ‘more’ or ‘rather,’ e.g. plusculus, altiusculus. La Rue van Hook, 
Yuxporns 7) 7) Yvxypdv. The Greek term expresses a fault of excess or extravagance 
(fustian), whereas the Latin frigidum (like frigidity) means tameness or insipidity. 
G. L. Hendrickson, Hovace and Valerius Cato. In continuation of a previous paper 
would show that in S. I. 10 Horace is criticizing the prolegomena of Cato to an 
edition of Lucilius; suggests that the ‘simius iste’ of v.19 is Furius Bibaculus. 
In Notes and Discussions M. E. Deutsch shows that Cossutia was J. Caesar’s first 
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wife. S. E. Bassett shows that pépos rod Adyov in later metrical writers means 
‘word’ and not ‘part of speech,’ and explains from this roAvpepia and Sneyonapla 4 
applied to certain lines of Homer, Z 253, B 706. 


XII. 2, 


C. E. Bennett, Kroll on the Independent Latin Subjunctive. Argues against Kroll’s — 
view (Glotta vol. 7) that the Latin subjunctive had no optative sense nor, originally, 
a potential sense, but that it was solely volitive and future. A. Shewan, Beati 
possidentes Ithakistae. Enumerates thirty-five considerations against the theory that 
Homer’s Ithaca was Leucas. C, Knapp, References to Painting tn Plautus and Terence. 
Deals with various passages beginning with Most. 832 sqq. in which he argues that 
the ‘dog’ was a painted one, and including As. 761 sqq. where the reference is” 
either to a protective covering of wax or to encaustic painting. C. W. Mendell, 
Petronius and the Greek Romance. Petronius’ Saturicon (a Greek genitive plural) is nol 
strictly a ‘ realistic’ novel, but an erotic romance written by a truly Roman artist. 
It is not parody or satire, though it contains elements of both. C. D. Buck, Studies — 
in Gveck Noun-Formation (continued). Discusses words in -ds, G. -dros and -ns, 
G. -nros (exclusive of -rys, -rnTos). In Notes and Discussions G. A. Harrer cites a 
recently discovered inscription which proves that in Tac. Agricola 44. 1 the consul of . 
the year of A.’s death should be Priscimus, not Priscus. 7 


Classical Weekly (New York). 1917. 


Feb. 26. M. W. Humphreys contributes a paper entitled Notes on Meters, PA 
suggested by a study of Professor White’s work, The Verse of Greek Comedy.’ * 
Mar. 5. Jane E, Harrison, Ancient Avt and Ritual (G. D. Hadzsits). ‘The 
entire work is pervaded with the unquenchable enthusiasm of a brilliant scholar.’ — 
E. W. Martin, The Birds of the Latin Poets (W. B, McDaniel). ‘M. attempts “to 
present in their own words a tolerably full picture of the Roman attitude toward - 4 
bird life as reflected in their greatest poets.” 
Mar. 12. C. C. Conrad, The Technique of continuous action in Comedy (R. C. 
Flickinger), ‘He endeavours ‘‘(1) to reveal the devices employed in Roman comedy © 
to secure continuity of action; and (2) to prove that in view of the recurrence of the © 
same devices in the action surrounding many of the so-called ‘vacant stages’ such © 
‘vacant stages’ do not indicate an essential pause in the action.”’ 
Mar. 19. This number contains (1) Dr. Rice Holmes’s Reply to the criticism 
(published in an earlier number) by Mr. A. R. Wightman of his explanation of 
B.G. IV. 28. 2-3, (2) Mr. Wightman’s Rejoinder, (3) a Note by C. K. on the inter- 
pretation of the passage. The following quotation from Dr. Holmes’s Reply is of © 
general interest: ‘Mr. Wightman, venturing to suggest that “anchors were not — 
thrown out at all,” that “the ablative absolute here puts the hypothetical case 
merely,” and that “the subjunctive complerentuy : . . is one of Ideal Certainty” 
offers the following alternative: “‘ And though they were to cast anchor, yet since — 
then on the other hand they would fill, these latter, as their ony recourse, standing 
out to sea even in the face of the night, headed for the continent.”’ Now it seems to 
me that Caesar’s contemporary readers would have understood both the ablative — 
absolute and the subjunctive in the same sense as his modern editors, and that since : 
in the one or two passages in which he admittedly uses a subjunctive of Ideal — 
Certainty his meaning is unmistakable, if he had intended to convey that the ships | 
did not anchor, he would have expressed his meaning differently. “I do not 
hesitate,” writes Professor Postgate, “‘ to say that in my opinion your interpretation _ 
of the Latin words ‘ ancoris iactis cum fluctibus complerentur ’ is correct and that of | 
Mr, Wightman inadmissible.’’’ . 
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Mar. 26. L. Bloomfield, An Intvoduction to the Study of Language (G. M. Bolling). 
‘Among students of linguistics there is a general consensus of opinion about the 
fundamental principles on which their work is based... . Professor Bloomfield’s 
book is limited avowedly to this “ accepted doctrine,” and the non-linguist may use 
it without fear of being misled upon such questions.’ 

Apr. 16. F.H. Fowler contributes to this and the following number a paper 
entitled Deteymined Futurity in Greek. His object is ‘to show for Greek that the 
subjunctive, starting with the will meaning, developed the meaning of determined 
Jutunty, that the optative, starting with the wish meaning, did the same thing, and 
that the optative developed still another meaning, that of contingent determined 
juiunty.’ ‘That which is bound to be or to happen, whether through a law of 
nature or of some other force, may be said to be determined. I therefore propose 
the term “determined futurity’” as the designation of this modal meaning.’ 
Numerous Homeric examples are examined and classified. Review: E. A, Gardner, 
A Handbook of Greek Sculptuve (W.N. Bates). ‘The book is so good that one cannot 
help wishing that it were better. ... The actual mistakes are very few; but there 
are omissions where one would look for information.’ 

Apr. 23. W. M. Lindsay, A Short Histovical Latin Grammar (R. G. Kent). 
‘To sum up, the impression which the work leaves is that of a book not readily 
usable, careless in expression and full of small errors.’ 

May 7. R. W. Husband contributes a paper on the Chronology of the Reigns of 


_ the Caesars, in which he contends, in opposition to Mommsen (Staatsvecht II. 2. 802), 


that ‘an examination of the sources shows distinctly that the Roman historians 
regarded the actual day of accession as the beginning of an Emperor’s reign, and 
computed the duration of the reign from that day’ and not from January 1. REviEws: 
E. Tavenner, Studies in Magic fvom Latin Literature (A..S. Pease). ‘The purpose of 
this dissertation is, “first, to furnish a general introduction to Roman magic, 
especially as reflected in Latin literature ; and then, to add, as a specimen of detailed 
study, a chapter on Roman prophylactic magic.” ... The work as a whole shows 
extensive and thoughtful reading in the authors and maturity of judgment in pre- 
senting the results obtained.’ C. A. Manning, A Study of Avchaism in Euripides 
(S. E. Bassett). The author of this dissertation considers ‘some of the ways in 
which Euripides . . . set himself to restore and revivify old forms of tragedy and 
older usages, and in which he carried on the tradition of Aeschylus.’ 


Deutsche Literaturzeitung. XXXVIII. 1917. 


Jan. 27. J. Bielski, De aetatts Demosthenicae studuis Libantanis (Pschor). The 
work is a complete failure. 

Feb. 3. J. Geffcken, Griechische Epigramme (Preisendanz). This valuable book 
will give a new stimulus to the studies of the Anthologia Palatina. M. H. Boehm, 
Dev Sinn dev humanistischen Bildung (Grisebach). A serious booklet. 

Feb. 10. P. Friedlander, Johannes von Gaza und Paulus Silentiarius: Kunstbe- 
schreibungen justinianischer Zeit, erkl, von P. F. Waser. Contains much more than 
the title would suggest. 

Feb. 17. H. Swoboda, Die griechtschen Biinde und dev moderne Bundesstaat 
(Neumann). Tries to draw as much as possible from the sources available. 

Feb. 24. A: Boehm, Die Gottestdee ber Avistoteles (Gorland). Deserves attention. 
It explains that the deity of Aristotle contains no religious elements. H. Menge, 
Euclidts Phaenomena ¢¢ scripta musica, ed. H. M.; J. L. Heiberg, Euc. Fragmenta, 
collegit et disposuit J. L. H. (Manitius), Comes up to the requirements of modern 
criticism. 
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Mar. 3. H. Leisegang, Die Begriffe dey Zeit und Ewighett im spatern Platomsmus 4 


(Hoffmann). A careful and thorough investigation. F. Heerdegen, De wocum sponte 


et ultvo apud uetustioves scréptores latinos ui atque usu commentatio semastologa (Landgraf). ~ 
It is to be hoped that the writer will extend his sharp investigation to the post- ~ 


classical times. 


Mar. 10. M. Niedermann, Marcelli De medicamentis bey (Hoffmann). Is & 


even better than had been expected. 
Mar. 17. B. Maurenbrecher, Parevga zur lateinischen Sprachgeschtchte und zum 
Thesauyus (Hermann). A learned work, but open to serious attacks. H. von Arnim, 


Ein altgriechisches Kénigsideal (Swoboda), An excellent popular treatment on a 


scientific basis. 


Mar. 24. M. Meister, De Axtocho dialogo (Philippson). His acuteness and 


extent of reading are marvellous; but there are many drawbacks. W. G. Holmes, 
The Age of Justinian and Theodora (Neumann). 


Mar. 31. T. Miller, Quomodo Pindarus chori persona usus sit (Rehm), Is well 


composed, and gives careful criticism. 


Apr. 7. P. Wendland, Hippolytus’ Werke, 3 Bd.: Refutatio omnium haeresium, ~ 
ed. by P. W. (Lietzmann). An excellent commentary in a concise form. N. — 


Hohlwein, L’Egypte Romaine (Wessely). A highly learned work. 

Apr. 14. tB. Keil, Etpyvy (Hermann). An excellent work. 

Apr. 21. J. Odenthal, De formarum faxo faxim similium in enuntiatis secundarits 
condictonalibus posttarum usu Plautino (Lattmann). Valuable, but on a wrong basis. 

Apr. 28. G. C. son Tingdal, Andelsen -is ¢ ackus. plur. hos de efter-augusteiska 
forfattarne (Hermann). Will remain a basis for all future investigations. 


Mnemosyne. XLV. 1. 


J. C. Naber, Obseruatiunculae de Iuve Romano: De Nilo Censitove. Continues his — 
study of Egyptian land laws in the Roman period. M. Valeton, On Havmodius and — 


Avistogeiton. Seeks to show that Thucydides, while realizing that the real liberators ~ 
of Athens were the Alcmaeonidae, nevertheless consciously idealized the slayers of — 


Hipparchus. The popular form of the story as found in the orators grew up about 


the time of the Persian War, when the AlcMaeonidae were unpopular. In reality — 
the murder was a private act of vengeance, conceived and executed by the pair 
without fellow-conspirators at the Panathenaea on the day the affront was received. 
Hipparchus was the object of their wrath, not a mere pis-alley for Hippias. H. and — 
A. did not call upon the Athenians (who were unarmed) to rise against the tyrants, — 
P. J. Enk, Gvrattius and Nemesianus. Argues from internal evidence that N. when — 
he wrote his Cynegetica knew, and to some extent imitated, the work of G. A.G. — 
Roos, Natalis Comes. Maintains that this sixteenth-century scholar and writer on — 


Greek religion was in the habit of tampering with his authorities and passing off his 


own compositions as the work of ancient writers, andj has been responsible for the © 


insertion of spurious matter in the recent Fvagmente dey griechischen Kultschrsfisteller, 
edited by A. Tresp. W. Stuart Messer on Cic. Tusc. Disp. III. 19. 45, O poetam 
egvegium » quamquam ab lus cantovibus Euphorionis contemmtur. Argues that Ennius 
himself was ‘cantor Euphorionis,’ his vision of Homer, which begins the Aznales, 
being imitated from that poet. Hence C. is contrasting Ennius the great imitator 
of E. with the poetasters who imitated him in C.’s own day. L. Rank attempts, if 
not to restore, at least to render intelligible the prologue to Phaedvus, Book IV. 


H. Wagenvoort deals with the poems of Lygdamus which are found in the so-called — 


third and fourth books of Tibullus. His conclusions are: The fifth elegy of L. was 
written much later than the others (ctvca 12 a.D.). The five elegies to Neaera (i.e. 
Sulpicia) were written civca 21 B.c. L. knew the Culex, which probably dates from 
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civca 20 B.C. L. may perhaps be identified with Servius Sulpicius, cousin of 
Sulpicia. J. J. Hartman on St. Mark ix. 40, ‘He that is not against us is on our 
side.’ Regards the text as a proverb familiar through the empire in both Greek and 
Latin form from the days of the Civil War between Pompey and Caesar, the latter 
of whom originated it, as we learn from Cicero’s speech for Ligarius (33), ‘te 
[dicere audiebamus] te [putare] omnes qus contra te non essent, tuos.' P, Groeneboom, 
(Varia) contributes notes elucidatory of the epitome Monacensis of Theophrastus. 
F. Miiller, On the Oscan word ‘Tadatt.’ Connects it with the Persian Oadaya(h) 
[Behistun] signifying ‘uideatur.’ J. van Wageningen seeks to establish the view of 
_Scaliger that there are two words fulmen derived from root (1) of fulgeo, (2) of fulcto. 
J. J. Hartman has a note on Pliny, Ef. vi. 8. 


XLV. 2. 


J. C. Naber continues his studies in Roman Law, beginning a new series of 
articles, De Dominiorum incerto tollendo. W. Vollgraff discusses the meaning of the 
second of his Two Fragments of Heraclettus, which runs, according to Bywater (100), 
pdxerOar xpi) Tov SHpyov trép rod vdpov dxwomep relxeos. Three codd. however after 
tov vopov have the words irép rod yivomévov, V. holds these words to be genuine. 
He cites passages (1) to justify the asyndeton (2) to show that 7d yryvomevov can 
mean that which is due. He translates the fragment Populum tus ac fas «star 
murt tuert oportet. His history of the form of expression is 1d yeyvdpevdv tive 
originally=‘id quod alicui obtingit,’ then=‘id quod ei obtingere oportet,’ i.e. 
‘quod debitum est.” P. H. Damsté, Pytheas of Masstlia. Seeks to show that 
(1) P.’s journey was a private venture; (2) it was undertaken to inquire into the 
sources of supply and means of conveyance of tim; (3) after inspecting the tin mines 
of Britain P. made straight for the Frisian islands, (4) then circumnavigated Britain, 
proceeding along the east, north, and west coasts in order. J. J, Hartman seeks to 
elucidate the meaning of Martial VIII. 45. He emends ‘ mihi’ to ‘tibi’ in the first 
and ‘tum’ to ‘tam’ in the last line. H. D, Verdam, Plato’s Reply to Polycrates’ Speech 
against Socrates. Arrives at the conclusion that the following works are thus con- 
nected: Lysias, Ov. XIV. (395 B.c.), is attacked in Plato’s Gorgias (394/3), which in 
turn was assailed by Polycrates Ov. in Socvatem. This last was attacked in Lysias, 
Apol. Socr. (391), and Plato’s Hipp. Min., Ion, Apol., Crito, Menex., Euthyphvo, H1pp. 
Mat. (391-388). In 389 Polycrates brings out his Busivis, which is answered by 
Plato in his Hippias Maior (388) and by Isocrates in his Busiris. J. J. Hartman has 
a series of notes on Cic. Pro Quinctio. P. H. Damsté has found among the natives of 
Sumatra a riddle closely corresponding to that proposed by the Sphinx and answered 
by Oedipus. J. J. Hartman has a note on Persius I. 6, and J. H. W. Strijd notes 
on Plutarch’s De Seva Numinum Vindicta, 


Revue de Philologie. XL. 3. 1916, 


P. Lejay, Essais et notes sur Virgile. This article opens with a long discussion 
on the various ways of expressing an indeterminate subject in Latin. It is followed 
by notes on a number of passages, among which are: Aen. VII. 655 sqq., where 
Warde Fowler’s views are criticized; X. 185-197; Georg. II. 95 the traditional 
spelling pyaeciae should be retained; II. 413 vusti should be read; II. 492, with an 
examination of the archaic use of sub. P. Foucart, Ad Inscr. Gr. (ed. min.) IT} 1 
(=Hicks-Hill, No. 81). M. Badolle, Notes sur Valerius Flaccus VI. 1; VI. 208; 
VIII. 83, also a note on words coined by V. F. S. Reinach, Panatttos critique. 
‘J’ai rapporté des raisons qui semblent justifier la haute estime ot |’antiquité parait 
avoir tenu ses opinions sur l’authenticité et l’attribution des oeuvres, ainsi que sur 
les particularités biographiques des écrivains et des hommes d’Etat.’ A. Cartault, 
Lucréce De rerum natura IV. 1123: Virgile Eneide VI. 586. Bulletin Bibliographique 
with reviews by P. Lejay of The Year’s Work in classical Studies, 1915, ed. C. Bailey, 
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of E. A. Loew’s Beneventan Script and of E. Tavenner’s Studies in Magic from Latin 
Litevature. Revue des Revues et publications d’Académies relatives a lantiquité 
classique. Fascicules publiés en 1915, pp. 65-112. 


Rheinisches Museum. LXXI. 2. 


J. H. Lipsius, Die dlteste Steuerverfassung. On the signification of rina, etc. 
Ed. Fraenkel, Zuyv Geschichte des Wortes fides. Completion and interpretation of his 
article in the Thesauvus latinus. A. Ludwich, Homensche Gelegenheitsdschtungen. A 
continuation of his former investigations. H.T. Miller, vous bet Plotinos. Lexico- 
graphical investigations. H. Kallenberg, Procopiana. Contains conjectures, etc. 
Th, Birt, Laus und Entlausung. Ein Bettvag zu Lucilius und Martial. As the ancients 
took a bath daily, the louse was almost unknown to them. Only the $0eupiacts, 
which has nothing to do with the louse, was known to them, MiszeLien: K. 
Preisendanz, Ein Dichter ‘ Pius’? (Ad Anthol. Palat. XI. 333). H. Lietzmann, Zu 
Norden’s Agnostos Theos. Controverts Th. Birt, Rhein. Mus. LXIX. 346 sqq. 
H. Lietzmann, Carmen: Taufsymbol. PP. Wolters, Epigraphische Kleinigheiten. Nikos 
A. Bens, Zu einey byzantinischen Inschvift aus Panion vom Jahve 882. A. Brinkmann, 
Liichenbiisser. 

LXXI. 3. 


tF. Rithl, Justus von Tiberias. If the work of Justus had been preserved, we 
should have to prefer his version to that of Josephus, as he wrote not from the 
standpoint of the Roman conquerors, but from that of the Jews. Besides, he was 
unprejudiced as regards political and religious currents. W. Kroll, Die Zeit des 
Cornelius Labeo, By B. Béhm and Bousset he is wrongly put before Suetonius. 
B. A. Miller, Ein newer griechischey Roman: Papiri greci e latini (Firenze) II. 1913. 
No. 151 is probably a fragment of a Greek novel. H.von Arnim, Platos Lysis. He 
vehemently opposes Pohlenz (Gétt. Gelehrie Anzeigen, 1916) on the meaning of the 
conception ¢vAfa with Plato, and the date of the dialogue Lysis. H. Schone, Zu 
Galens Schrift Wept rot wap’ ‘Imwoxpdre: képaros. On some three hiatus in the codex 
Laurentianus; also a number of conjectures. H. Hollstein, Ein Gedicht Hadvtams. 
Opposes O. Immisch (Newe Jahvb., 1915) in connection with the poem of Hadrian’s 
‘animula uagula blandula,’ etc.; the adjectives pallidula vigida, etc., belong to /oca. 
The whole poem is only a joke. MiszeLten: E, Bethe, Theokvit-Epigvamm und 
Theokvit-Portrait. J. van Wageningen, Anzichungshvaft. With Dicaearchus we find 
the word ovvédxew in the sense of attraction of the sun without medium (=gravity). 
A. Brinkmann, Lickhenbiisser. 


Rivista di Filologia e di Istruzione Classica. XLV. 1. Jan. 1917. 


A. Gandiglio, Questions and Notes regarding the Syntax of Apposttion in Latin. 
Criticizes the rules laid down by Stegmann in the second edition of Kihner’s 
Satzlehve, and collects long lists of geographical names in apposition from Pliny and 
elsewhere. A. Beltrami, On the Text of the Giessen Papyrus 40, Col.  (Constitutio 
Antonina de ciuitate peregrinis danda). Gives the text after Meyer and Gino Segré, 
and attempts to reduce still further the number of lacunae and to supply a Latin 
version. R.Sabbadini, Philological Notes on the Secretum of Petrarch, Argues from 
internal evidence that the Secyetwm was composed at Vaucluse in 1342-3 and 
retouched at Milan in or after 1353. Gives a list of the authors quoted in the 
Secvetum which is found to correspond in essentials with the list of Petrarch’s library, 
studied by S. in Rendiconti d. v. Inst. Lomb, XXXIX. F. Calonghi, The Brescvan 
Codex of Tibullus. An elaborate study of this MS. (Brixianus A. VII. 7) which is 
held to be derived from an original very similar to Ambr.and V. Gives a list of the 
agreements of Br. with Ambr. and V., and also of the readings where Br. accords 
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with G. without also agreeing with Ambr. and V. G. Pesenti, Amecdota Latina. 
Gives an account of a MS. (Monacensis Lat. 807 M.) in the writing of Politian, which 
contains considerable extracts from Papevinus De Analogia (hitherto only known in 
four small fragments), also extracts from Phocas and from an unnamed ‘scriptor 
metricus.” The extracts are given in full. C. O. Zuretti, Greek Philosophy in Syriac 
and Avabic. Draws attention to three papers by Dr. Furlani on Oriental MSS. 
containing data important for the study of Aristotelian philosophy, viz. (a) a Syriac 
treatise presenting points of affinity to the work of Porphyry eis ras 'Apuororédovs 
KaTnyopias Kata mevow Kat amdxpuuw; (b) an Arabic compendium of the Adyos 
kepadawdns wept Yuxns of Gregory Thaumaturges; (c) a Syriac paraphrase of an 
anonymous commentary on the Categories of Aristotle. H. Moricca, Senecana ; de 
quibusdam in Senecae epistulis alisque scviptis, qui sunt aut habentur corrupti, emendandis, 
Deals with: Zp. Il. 5. (17) 3; VII. 6. (68) 11; XV. 3. (95) 56; De Trang. Animi 
IX. 1; Ad Mare. de consol. 11.1; De Iva Il. 11. 4; Ad Seven. de otto 2. 2. 
ALY. 2. Apr. 


E. Stampini, Lucretiana V. Emendations of three passages in Lucretius, 
Proposes in V. 485 ‘extremae ad limina partis,’ in V. 880-1 ‘ex alienigenis membris 
compacta, potestas hinc illinc par, vis non sat par si esse potissit, in V. 1442 ‘tum 
mare ueliuolis florebat litora propter.’ P. Rasi, On a@ dma€ eipnpévov in Quintilian 
(Inst. Ov. TX. 3. 8), In the quotation from Vergil (Ec/. IV. 62) in this passage the 
true reading of the MSS. is ‘cui non risere parentes,’ which is also the certain 
reading of the MSS. of Vergil and is confirmed by Servius, But as the point of 
Quintilian’s quotation is the change of number exemplified by the plural ‘qui’ 
followed by ‘ hunc,’ he appears to have read the passage ‘qui non risere parentes.’ 
But the construction ‘ridere aliquem’ in the sense of ‘smiling on’ a person is without 
parallel. It is here suggested that Quintilian found ‘qui’ or ‘quoi’ in his copy, and 
read it as a nominative plural instead of a dative singular. R. Sabbadini, The 
Library of Zomino of Pistoia. Zomino of Pistoia (1387-1458) took part in the councils 
of Pisa and Constance, obtained a canonry of Pistoia, and in 1431 a chair of poetry 
and rhetoric at Florence. He left his library by will to the commune of Pistoia, and 
a catalogue of it containing 111 vols. was compiled in 1460 and is still extant. 
The present article traces the fate of these books, of which twenty-seven are in the 
Bibliotheca Forteguerriana, nine in the Harleian Collection, nine in the Bibliothéque 
de l’Arsenal, four were in the La Valliére Collection, and one is at Romorantin. 
F. Calonghi, The Codex Brixianus of Tibullus. Concludes the study of this MS., 
giving its agreements with V.5 and its variations from O. E. Bignone, An Epicurean 
Polemic against the Stoic Doctrines of Providence, Destiny and Fortune contained in 
Herculaneum Papyrus No. 1670. This papyrus, published by Bassi in Rivista XLIV. 
(1916), is here examined, and its contents compared in detail with other Stoic and 
Epicurean texts. It is a polemic by an Epicurean author, probably Philodemus, 
against the Stoic doctrine of Providence as developed by Chrysippus. 


Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie. 1916. 


Nov. 27. C. Heubner, De bells Hespantensts commentario quaestiones grammaticae 
(J. Kéhm). A thorough treatment of the relation of the unknown editor to the 
literary and popular language. The peculiarity of his style lies in the perversion of 
rhetorical standards. E. Wolff, Tacitus’ Germania fiir den Schulgebrauch erklért. 
3 ed. (G. Andresen). 

Dec. 4. Roy T. Deferari, Luctan’s Attictsm : the Morphology of the Verb (Schulze). 
An elaborate investigation, chiefly statistical H. F. Soveri, De ludovum memoria 
praccipue Tertulliana capsia selecta (Gelzer). An excellent antiquarian work on the 
Roman theatre. 
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Dec. 11. E. {Reisinger, Grtechenland : Landschaften und Bauten. Schilderungen 
deutscher Reisenden (Fiechter). A charming present. F. Kraus, Die Fovmeln des — 
griechischen Testaments (Viereck). A substantial contribution to the study of papyri. — 
C. Lindsten, De codice Upsalienst C. 49. A welcome contribution to the history of — 
antiquarianism in Italy at the end of the fifteenth century. & 

Dec. 18. Helmreich, Handschriftliche Verbesserungen zu dem Hippokvatesglossay des 
Galen (Fuchs), An attractive specimen of minute literary criticism; the text is ~ 
emended with the help of two newly discovered Italian manuscripts. A. Holder, Die — 
Reichenauer Handschriften beschnieben und erldutert. Bd, II. u. III. A model piece of 
work. N. Bens, Bestvage zur hsrchlichen Geographie Griechenlands (Gauschinietz). Solves 
many problems of the Notitia episcopatuum Graecorum. 

Dec. 25. N. Wecklein, Homer, Odysee. 2 vols. (Stiirmer). An independent 
commentary, but not always on sure ground. T. Schwab, Alexander Numeniu epi 
oxnparov (Tolkiehn). Valuable. 

1917. Jan.1. J. van Wageningen, De Ciceronis libvo Consolationis (Sternkopf). 
A reconstruction of the collection of fragments, carried out carefully and cautiously. 

Jan. 8 H. Zimmern, Akhadische Fremdworter als Bewets fiiy babylonsschen 
Kultuveinfluss (Handel). A valuable basis for future study of the Semitic loan- 
material in Greek. A. W. Persson, Zur Textgeschichte Xenophons (Wessely). A 
thorough study of the indirect tradition. A. Trendelenburg, Kaiser Augustus und 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, (Ziehen). A proposal for a future triumphal monument, dis- 
approved by the reviewer. 

Jan. 15. A. Gelber, Auf griechtscher Evde im Sommer 1912; O. Kern, Novrd- 
gviechische Skizzen; E. Oberhummer, Hellas als Wiege der wissenschaftlichen Geogvaphie ; 
A. Struck, Zur Landeskunde von Griechenland (R. Wagner). Studt della scuola 
papivologica. Vol. I. (Wessely). An undertaking well begun. 

Jan. 22. Th, Birt, Romische Chavahterkopfe (Nohl). An amusing book, but 
lacking in the respect due to facts, 

Jan. 29. J. Geficken, Griechische Epigramme (Ziehen). Excellent. K. Erbacher, 
Griechisches Schuhwerk (Lamer). Leads up to important general reflections. 

Feb. 5 (and 12). E. Cavaignac, Histoive de l’antiquité. II. Athénes. III. La 
Macédoine, Carthage et Rome (Cauer), 

Feb.12. A. Maviglia, L’attsvita artistica di Lisippo (Urlichs). Sharply criticized. 
E. Wolff, P. Cornelis Tacttt Historiarum libri qui supersunt, erkl. von E. W. and ed. 
(Heraeus). An excellent commentary. 

Feb. 19 (and 26). F. Noack, 2xnvi) tpaysxy (Dérpfeld). A valuable compen- 
dium. The reviewer disagrees in details only. 

Feb.19. C.Schuchhardt, Der Goldfund vom Messingwerk bei Eberswalde (Draheim),. 
A beautiful publication, worthy of its subject. H.T. Holly, A Platonic passage im 
Shakespeare's Troilus and Cressida (Nohl). Unfavourably reviewed. 

Mar. 5 (and 12). O. Hoffmann, Geschichte der griechischen Sprache (Drerup). 
The general treatment includes in a form convenient for reference a mass of scientific 
results, and its value is unimpaired by the fact that occasional hasty theories are 
open to severe criticism. 

Mar. 5. A. Dohring, Griechische Heroen und Abendgeistey (Steuding). The treatise 
in its present form is not of use for scientific research, 

Mar. 1g. A. E. Phontrides, The Chorus of Euripides. Written with care and 
independence. 


THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


OCTOBER, 1917. 


ADNOTANDA IN LATIN PROSODY. 


I. diutius. 

THE statement in the second-and-third edition of Sommer’s excellent 
Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre (1914), p. 462, that the oldest 
scansion is diitius, to say nothing of the unqualified assertion in our current 
grammars and dictionaries’ that the u in it and in diutissime is long or the 
regrettable silence of the principal editors of Plautus upon the subject, is of 
itself sufficient warrant for a brief discussion. The relevant facts are these: 

1. Though div is common enough in verse of all kinds, the comparative is 
not attested for any but writers in iambics, while the superlative appears to be 
confined to prose. 

2. diutius is found 

(a) (i.) At the end of an iambic or trochaic line in the following passages : 

Plautus Tvin. 685 

sicut dixi faciam; nolo te iactari diutius 
Terence Haut. 102 


cottidie accusabam : ‘hem tibine haec diutius ’ 
Similarly in Ter. Haut. 424; 834; Phorm. 569; Hec. 148. Pacuuius 
fr. 181; Afranius /7. 49. 
Phaedrus 1. 2. 16 
hoc mersum limo cum iaceret diutius 


(ii.) In other places of the line: 
Ter. Phorm. 182 


nam non potest celari nostra diutius iam audacia 
. Pomponius fr. 21 
‘non esuribis diutius.’ ‘qua re?’ rogas 
Laberius fr. 62 
dum diutius retinetur, nostri oblitus est 
Phaedrus 3 epilog. 14 
fruar diutius si celerius cepero 


1 Including the new edition of Georges (1913) _ read ‘ dititurnus.’ 
‘d@ititius bei altern Dichtern’ in which we also 


NO. IV. VOL. XI. . N 
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The remaining example known to me is Turpilius fr. 62 ap. Non. 215. 26 


(Lindsay): 
set néqueo ferre hunc déutius 
errdre et conqueri nec esse sude parum obsequéllae. 


(b) Plautus Rudens 93 in the traditional text, which with its context is as 5 


follows: 


PLESIDIPPVS. et uos a uostris abduxi negotiis, 
neque id processit qua uos duxi gratia, go 
neque quiui ad portum lenonem prehendere. 
sed mea desidia spem deserere nolui. 
eo uos, amici, detinui diutius. 
nunc huc ad Veneris fanum uenio uisere 
ubi rem diuinam se facturum dixerat. 


3. Of minor importance are the quantities of certain related words, to wit — 


(a) din (b) dititinus (c) diiturnus. 


The lines cited under 2 (a) cannot be scanned if the word had the quantity j 
which it appears to have in 2 (b). They can be scanned if the w is short, or — 
again, if, supposing it to be long, the z is got rid of by the hypothesis that it is 
consonantized or absorbed. The latter trisyllabic scansion, though advocated — 
by Ritschl on Tvin. 685 citing Fleckeisen Jahrb. 101 (1870) 69 sqq., has been 4 
rightly condemned by L. Mueller de ve metrica 431 and Havet Phaedr. p. 214. — 
It lies exposed to two grave objections. It assumes a change at the threshold ~ 
of a word without example or analogy in historic Latin; and it provides no ] 


explanation of the avoidance of the word in dactylic metres, for which it would 
have been as convenient as longius or saepius. 


The conclusion to which we are forced is that in the long list of passages _ 
which I have cited the scansion is dititivs. This brings Plautus Rudens 93 into — 
sharp conflict with Trinummus 685. As a lengthening of dizéitius to dititius is 
out of the question, the difficulty can only be resolved by supposing that 
Rudens 93 is corrupt. Dziatzko proposed detiniui, the grammarian Charisius — 
having told us that the ueteres used teniui for tenm 3. I p. 220 (Gramm. Lat. I. ~ 
248 2 Keil). We might also insert twm after amict, which would improve — 


the passage by providing an antithesis to nunc in the following line. 


Too much has been made of the discrepancies in the related words. 4 


dititius by the side of di#% need not trouble us more than maledicentior by the 


side of maledicus and a stem dz#t- is attested also for dzzt-uynus, a formation — 


like noct-urnus, tacit-urnus. It may be observed in passing that diuturnus ‘ long 
lasting,’ applicable to persons as well as things, is not a simple synonym of 
diutinus which means rather ‘long extended’ ‘lengthy,’ and this latter 


adjective can be derived without offence from di#, as cras-tinus from cras, — 
pris-tinus from *pris (=prius, cf. pris-cus) and the late sevd-tinus from 


Servo. 


Sir gs 
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II. attodisse or attudisse ? 


In the Appendix Vergiliana lines 6 sqq. of Catalebton 10 appear in recent 
editions as follows: 


et hoc negat Tryphonis aemuli domum 

negare nobilem insulamue Caeruli 

ubi iste post Sabinus ante Quintio 

bidente dicet attodisse forfice (edd. forcipe) 
comata colla ne Cytorio iugo 10 
premente dura uulnus ederet iuba. 


attondisse is the reading of all the MSS. except the oldest. It is incom- 
patible, it is true, with the metre; but it is at least a Latin perfect and it gives 
the required sense. What are we to say of attodisse which the recommendation 
of Buecheler and the spell of the Bruxellensis have imported into the text ? 
This: that attodisse, if it were a Latin form at all, should have a long vowel, as 
odt fodi and so forth have, and would therefore be no better for the verse than 
its discredited rival; and that attodi will be the perfect of attondeo when 
respodt is the perfect of vespondeo. 

Now it is the case that tondeo was confused with tundo in popular speech 
as is shown by a rustic calendar in C.J.L. I. p. 28 (and ed.) OVES TVNDVNT 
LANA LAVATVR and W. Heraeus on the Appendix Probi Archiv XI. p. 325 
(cf. Sommer Handbuch p. 66). So it seems possible that we should write 
attwdisse. But there is another possibility. atto(n)disse may be a gloss on 
the original word which a passage of the younger Pliny may then help us to 
restore Ep. 7. 27. 12 ‘Is uisus sibi cernere quendam in toro residentem 
admouentemque capiti suo cultros atque etiam ex ipso uertice amputantem 
capillos. ubi inluxit, ipse circa uerticem tonsus, capilli iacentes reperiuntur.’ 
amputasse with colla only would have a different sense, Seneca Thyestes 727 ; 
but ‘comata colla’ is the equivalent of capillos which the metre would not 
admit. I may explain in concluding that I have preferred the forfice of Heyne 
to the forcipe of the MSS. and the editors, since it is more likely that the nags 
were clipped with a pair of shears than with a pair of tongs. 


Ill. natrix § watersnake.’ 


A recent paper in Classical Philology in which much pains and ingenuity 
are spent on recommending a double false quantity in Plautus! may well serve 
as a warning not to put too much trust in dictionaries. 

In spite of Quicherat and Lewis neither of the vowels of this word is long, 
as can be seen from Lucilius ap. Non. 65. 29 ‘si natibus natvicem impressit 
crassam et capitatam’ and, as I shall presently show, inferred from Lucan 9. 
720 ‘et natrix uiolator aquae,’ the only two places where it occurs in Latin 
verse, while the shortness of the first vowel is vouched for by its congeners in 


1 natricis for niitricis Bacch. 434. 
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other Indo-European languages, e.g. English ‘ adder’ formerly nadder and in 
Scotch and other dialects nadder still. 

In the improper use of natrix by Lucilius the gender is feminine,’ but 
masculine in the proper use of Lucan. Other passages are indecisive; Cicero 
Acad. 2. 120 ‘tantam uim natricum uiperarumque,’ Columella 1. 5. 6 ‘natricum 
serpentiumque pestes,’ Seneca Dial. 4. 31. 8 ‘ne uiperas quidem et matrices,’ 
Suetonius Calig. 11 where it is applied to Caligula, nor can we infer anything 
from its transference to denote a plant Pliny N.H. 27. 107 ‘ matrix uocatur 
herba cuius’ e.q.s. The only other occurrence of it that I know is in a 
collection of glosses on Juvenal, Corp. Gl. V. p. 656. 32 ‘ Natricem explodit 
serpentem excludit et expellit.’ This glossary, while mainly drawn from the 
extant Satives, includes accretions from other sources, and one of such must the 
present gloss be. ‘natricem explodit’ might be a fragment of a hexameter; 
and, since explodere in the sense of expellere (cf. Seneca Dzal. 6. 10. 6 ‘ fortuna 
luctatos cum fluctibus ne in harenam quidem aut litus explodet sed in alicuius 
inmensae uentrem beluae decondet’) seems to belong to familiar speech 
possibly also from Lucilius.? 

We cannot of course argue from Lucan’s use that the masculine gender of 
natrix was the common or exclusive one in his time; but we may feel confident 
that he would not have coupled ‘uiolator aquae’ with a noun which, like 
‘ natrix,’ could not have failed to suggest to his ear and to his readers’ ears a 
feminine verbal substantive. 

When precisely arose the mispronunciation to which we owe the confusion 
that still obsesses our lexicographers it is not possible to say; but we find it 
established in Priscian (II. p. 165. 11 sq. Keil) ‘ In 7x, si paenultima breuis est 
masculina sunt: “hic calix,” “hic uarix,’’ excipitur “haec salix” et haec 
filix ... alia uero feminina sunt haec “ matrix,” “ cOrnix,” ‘‘ l6dix”’ et omnia 
uerbalia ut ‘‘ uictrix,” ‘‘nutrix,” ‘‘meretrix,” ‘‘natrix,’ quod tamen cum 
speciem anguis significat masculini quoque inuenitur’: Lucanus in VIII ‘et 
natrix uiolator aquae’; and so Phocas (Gramm. Lat. V. 421. 15 Keil). 


IV. abies, etc.: abit, etc.: Anien, lien, rien. 


I. abiés, ariés, paries. 

I do not suppose I am the first to wonder why these three nominatives, 
all of the form uu-, have dissociated themselves in the quantity of their final 
syllable from the rest of the class with genitives ending in -etzs or -itis. But 
I imagine that the fiction of the ‘ Vowel Lengthened 7n arst,’ reinforced perhaps 
by the fact that in their oblique cases they were assisted into verse by means 
of another ‘ poetic licence,’ has stifled the desire for further inquiry. It may 


1 The gender may be due to the senseintended, of two glosses ‘natricem serpentem’ and ‘ex- 
as in the mea of Catullus 56. 7 or the haec of plodit excludit et expellit’ or, if a single gloss 
Petronius 24 fin. perhaps a scrap from a Christian poet’s hexa- 

2 Professor Lindsay, whose attention I drew meter. 
to this gloss, thinks it may be a contamination 
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be as well to say plainly at the outset that, if the original quantity had been 
abies, aviés, pariés, there is not the slightest reason why that quantity should 
have been changed. The poorest writer of dactylics would have had no 
difficulty in finding them a place in his verse. 

Since M. Havet published his paper on L’S latin caduc in the Etudes 
vomanes dedicated to Gaston Paris, pp. 303 sqq., it has been generally recognized 
that in Early Latin the s which arose from the concurrence of two final 
consonants, as és, ds, ss, had a different value from the simple s shown by the 
occasional length of the last syllable, as in ‘ miles inpransus’ Awl. 528, the 
beginning of an iambic trimeter and es from swm+ which always forms a long 
syllable in Plautus, and the fact that in this case the consonant is never 
suppressed at the end of a word like an originally single s as in bonw’ sum 
(ib. pp. 320 sq.). This double s was soon simplified first before consonants 
and later before vowels and the stages may be marked as follows: equéts, 
equéss, equés. Why did not abiess, ariess, pariess take the same route? The 
answer seems to be that they were attracted to the numerous words with 
similar ending and scansion such as Gctés, fidciés, spéciés, in which the e of the 
last syllable was long. 

2. abiit, adiit, corit, init, obitt, periit, rediit, subitt ; petiit. 

To the shortening of final syllables closed by any consonant but s which 
had been consummated by the classical period, the anapaestic perfects cited 
above are a sole and singular exception. Actual proof of the length of the 
vowel cannot be produced for coztt, iniit and obit as these do not happen to 
occur before an initial vowel in verse; but it would be perverse to maintain 
that they were in disaccord with the other compounds of zt. We should add 
interitt and praeteritt, compounds ending in an anapaest, for both of which we 
have the authority of Ovid: Met. 3. 546, Avs Am. 3. 63, 64, Met. 14. Iot. 

In sharp contrast to these stand perfects in which the preposition is long 
and the final syllable short: to wit ext, and trdnsitt to which but for the 
deficiencies of the record proditt would presumably be added. Lachmann, 
whose note on Lucr. 3. 1042 is for all its arbitrary theorizing still indis- 
pensable, would not tolerate either exit or wt being of a quantity different from 
abit, just as he refused to Lucretius the liberty of placing the contracted obit 
before a consonant, although in the very same note he cites five examples 
(Manilius and Martial) of desit, the contraction of deszit, which is never found 
except in this position. Lachmann imposed upon L. Mueller, de re metrica 
P- 399; but he did not impose on Munro (Lucr. /.c.), who writes of Lachmann’s 
attempts to foist exit and transit upon Vergil: ‘Taking then into account the 
poet’s usual rhythm it seems almost incredible that he should five times have 
written éxit, éxit, transit, transit, transit’ [G.2. 81, A. 2. 497 ‘non sic aggeribus 
ruptis cum spumeus amnis | exit, oppositasque euicit gurgite moles | fertur in 


1 For the form ess compare Mr. A, W. Hodg- pp. 107. 
man’s collection in Classical Quarterly I. 1907, 
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arua furens cumulo;’ A. 5. 274, 10. 785, 817 ‘ transitt et parmam mucro, leuia 
arma minacis’]; ‘never once divided the word between two feet, exit, etc. ; 
nor used it in the sixth foot.’ Lachmann’s treatment of Silius 13. 166 and 
Tibullus 1. 4. 27 is hardly less perverse. In the first passage ‘mediam tunc 
tvanswt ictu | parmam sed grato fraudatast sanguine cuspis’ he rejects transit, 
supported though it is by the Vergilian parallel and another from Silius himself 
10. 25I sq. ‘conixus in hastam | ilia cornipedis subrecta cuspide transit’ and 
vouched for by the Coloniensis, for the facile transigit of inferior MSS. The 
passage of Tibullus I dealt with in connexion with Horace carm. 4. 4. 65 
‘merses profundo pulcrior euenit,’ where for the corrupt ewenit I suggested? 


exuit which would account both for it and the exiet of some inferior MSS. — 


The hexameter of the distich ‘at si tardus eris, errabis; transiet aetas | quam 
cito! non segnis stat remeatque (-ue) dies,’ in addition to a rare and here a 
seemingly motiveless lengthening, presents a form of the future without 
warrant or parallel in classical Latinity. But Lachmann sooner than accept 
the transitt of the ‘ deteriores’ has thrust a solecism ? upon Tibullus a hundred 
and fifty years at least before its time, and a solecism moreover which appears 
as a corruption in one of the passages Aen. 10. 785 [transiit PR, transiet (with 
e corrected to 7) M] that he cites himself. Sommer’s acceptance of his 
predecessor’s error > may perhaps serve as an excuse for dealing with a reading 
and a form so generally discredited. The instances alleged by Neue- Wagener 
Formenlehre 3. 326 sq. have disappeared from our texts, and the vediet which 
Haupt foisted on Germanicus Phaen. 716 has gone the way of exet in Seneca 
Epist. 17. 9, 113. 20, Apoc. 3. 1, of imiet in Benef. 2. 1. 2 and transvet in 
NO, 4. 10: 3. 

As to the quantity of the perfect the facts are clear and easily stated. 
While in abut and its like there is abundant evidence of the scansion u vu — 
and none of the scansion vu u u, in the case of exit and its like there is none of 
the scansion — u — and plenty of the scansion — u vu. 

The anomaly which nonplussed L. Mueller ‘huius usus satis mirifici’ 
p- 399 is no longer a mystery. The so-called ‘law of iambic shortening’ 
which made scid and modé from scid and modéd produced 7 out of at (Ter. 
Phorm. 706, Verg. Aen. 9. 418, Val. Fl. 6. 685). dbzit stands in the same 
relation to 77t as rép7itd does to putd or al%bi to %bi and exé#t in the same relation 
to wt as nesci6 does to scéd or siczbi to abi. 

A word in conclusion as to the -7. The perfect 22 (zit) has been discussed 
by Sommer Handbuch pp. 566 sq. and Kritische Evlatiterungen p. 166. It 
seems clear that the 7 arises from a diphthong; and the Sanskrit perfect 
(I sing.) wy-@y-a, quoted from Brugmann’s discussion, offers an instructive 

1 Transactions of the Cambridge Philological 3 Handbuch, p. 537, ‘das entsprechende Futu- 
Society, vol, 3, p. 178 (1890). rum hat schon Tibull. I. 4, 27 einmal unter dem 
2 Pompei commentum artis Donati (Gramm. Lat. Zwang des Metrums gebildet.’ The ‘stress of 
V. 225 Keil) ‘si autem i non habeat ante o sede metre’ then stopped Tibullus from using tran- 


habeat, futurum tempus in -bo mittit, exeo, sibit in a hexameter; but Propertius (2. 11. 5) 
exibo ; exiam non dicimus ; soloecismus est.’ was presumably more fortunate. 
f 


5 ee ee ee ee ee Pee ee 


— So on 


a 


Sy 
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parallel. The ez: appears then to have been preserved in redieit C.I.L. 1. 541 
and Plautus Merc. 530 in the Ambrosianus, and zit will have come from ‘eit.’ } 

3. Amen: lien, rien. 

An undisputed rule of Classical Latin quantity is that a native word ending 
in wnaccented en has the e of its ultimate short whatever the original quantity. 
Thus flémén masc. and neut., pectém masc., in contrast to attagén arrayny, 
Sivén, vén, splén. To this rule Anien and lien alone are said to constitute 
exceptions.” | 

Anién, an old variant of Anzio? (a Latin name according to Conway Italian 
Dialects 334), is proved not only by the analogy of the other cases, but by the 
actual scansion in Statius S7lu. I. 5. 25. 

len. Some four hundred years after the first appearance of lien in 
literature a long em is found in its stem. Serenus Sammonicus Liber Medi- 
cinalis 414 ‘nonnulli memorant consumi posse lignem,’ ib. 425 ‘ dulcia Plautus 
ait grandi minus apta /ién7 ;’ the nominative which may be presumed to have 
the same quantity occurs in v. 402 ‘ quando Jien tumido circumligat ilia uinclo.’ 
The earlier medical writer Celsus uses the word frequently, but there is no 
clue to its quantity unless his nominative lenis (see below) be supposed to 
be such. 

We must now go back to Plautus, the examples from whom I will now 
transcribe : 

sed quid tibi est? CA. lien enicat, renes dolent 
Curc. 236. 


perii. seditionem facit lien, occupat praecordia 
Merc. 124 (lamb. Octonarius). 


lien dierectust. PA. ambula, id Ment optimumst 


Curc. 244. 
nam iam quasi sona Jiene cinctus ambulo 
Curc. 220. 
(the source of Sammonicus 402 l/.c. above) 


perii. cor lienoswm, opinor, habeo. iam dudum salit 
Cas. 414 (Troch. Septenarius). 
Unfortunately we have lost the passage to which Sammonicus refers 
in 425. 


1 ¢ for later i is well attested in this for early 
Latin; cf, Lindsay Latin Language p. 456 and 
A. W. Hodgman Classical Quarterly I. p. 122, 
who says there are thirty-three instances in 
Plautus. 

2 The nominative of Nerienem given as the 
name of the wife of Mars, Gellius Noct. Att. 
13. 23 (22) with the passages there cited, in- 
cluding Plaut. Truc. 515, is not known for certain, 
Gellius suggesting ‘Nerio’ or ‘Nerienes.’ But 
as the balance of authority is clearly in favour of 
the quantity Névitnem or Névitnem, not for the 


Neviénem which a number of scholars adopt, the 
word does not in any case help us here. 

3 Its Latin origin is doubted by some on the 
ground that the inflexion -é, -énis postulates an 
Ablaut without example in Indo-European, Som- 
mer of. cit. p. 360 with the references given 
there. The original declension seems to have 
been Anid, Aniénis, but Anien is as old as Cato, 
and it is clear from the examples in the The- 
saurus s.u, that both forms were in use. A later 
inflexion was Anis, Anidnis after the normal 
pattern of legid, legionis. 
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Consonantization or absorption of the 7 in lien being out of the question, 
the word must in all these places be a disyllable, and careful consideration of 


them without respect to the later scansion of the word irresistibly suggests 


that in the time of Plautus the e of at least its stem and oblique cases was 
short: liéni, ligne, liénosum. It is possible that Martianus Capella, 3. 296, 


was aware of this quantity as, after speaking of ‘ masculina ut flamen pecten,” 
‘communia duobus generibus ut tibicen fidicen,’ ‘neutra ut nomen flumen, he — 


goes on ‘altera species est generis masculini quae E litteram ante extremam 


N seruat ut lien rien, quae tamen ipsa quoque in ceteris ut superiora declinantur.” 


For if the quantity of the vowel is different, the only point of resemblance ‘in 
ceteris’ is the x. 

If the stem /ien- was short in the time of Plautus, it must have changed 
its quantity by the time of Sammonicus. Can we discern a reason for the 
change? I think we can. The close associations of lienes with rénes (cf. 
Curc. 236 supra) and of lien with splén seem sufficient for the purpose. The 
existence of rien, a bye-form of ven, is particularly significant; see Festus 
Pp. 277a ‘ vienes antiqui uocabant nefrundines quia Graeci eos vedpovs dicunt ;’ 
Plautus ‘ glaber erat tamquam rien.’ And Charisius, Gramm. Lat. I. 28. 13 Keil 
and elsewhere, Marius Plotius Sacerdos, ib. VI. 474. 10 Probus Catholica, ib. IV. 
g. 7, and Priscian II. 149. 7, all couple lien and rien. 

To pass to the nominative, lién in Plautus would involve less of a strain on 
the ‘iambic shortening law’ than lién ; and a lignis in Celsus would have the 
countenance of zuwénis* instead of the splendid isolation of lénis. 

vuen. The quantity of the nominative singular ven may be considered 
established though it does not occur in literature; the plural rénes has already 
been quoted from Plautus, and Horace has rémes and Grattius rénibus. For 
vien, rienis there is nothing so tangible. The indications both as regards its 
relations to ven and its correspondences to lien are ambiguous or conflicting; 
and the cognates of both words are unknown. 

Before we can complete our investigation, we must consider our two words 
in relation to other masculines with stems ending in -n, premising only that the 
appearance of ¢ after 7 is due to the arresting force of dissimilation, such as we 
find in pietas, warietas and so forth by the side of castitas, cupiditas and the 
like. The confusion of these stems in Latin, contrasting sharply with the 
distinctness of Greek (-wy, -wvos; -wv, -ovos ; -nv, -nvos ; -nv, -evos), is the result 
of two tendencies, the weakening of all unaccented vowels to 7 (e when 7 has 


? With this would agree the Sanskrit plihan- 
(plihan-), the only one of its Indo-European 


that the e was preserved through its associations 
with senex (these are we may observe especially 


congeners that stands very near to it. 

? The stem of this word, as the gen, plur. 
twuenum (Ennius) and the cognates iuwen-tus, 
tuuen-cus indicate, was originally consonantal. 
The singular appears to be later than the plural, 
the nominative first appearing in Catullus, 64. 58 
(Sommer of. cit. p. 370). The word and its 
relations to senex, senis have been discussed by 
Brugmann Archiv 15. pp. 1 sqq. He considers 


strong in the plural where iuwuenes, earlier 
iunioves, and senes, earlier seniores, is a standing 
military distinction), But inasmuch as wi anda 
nasal is not found in Latin except where the 7 is 
original as in winco, wincio, neither iwuwenis nor 
tuuencus stand in need of apology. 

3 Cf, Walde Lateinisches etymologisches Worter- 
buch s.u, ven. He says ‘Formell ist Kreuzung 
mit Lien zu erwagen.’ 
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preceded) and the sweeping of an analogical 6 through territory in which it had 
no original rights. hemdé (homé), G. hemdnis, hominis may serve as our example. 
Speaking broadly, the flexion redistributed itself on two lines, (a)- 0, -Onis after 
a vowel legid, legidnis, (b) -0, -imis after a consonant ordo, ordinis ; and the 
declension -n, -nis all but disappeared. There remained however the following ; 
flamen (cf. Greek rou-pnv), pecten (cf. Kreis, xrevos), termen, turben, and the 
compounds in -cen as tibi-cen. It is moreover not improbable that we should 
add, for an earlier period, sanguen (cf. sanguinem) and inguen (=Greek adyjv m.), 
these having changed their gender through the attraction of wnguen and the 
numerous other neuters in -én. termen and turben have a special interest for us. 
termen, Varro L.L. 5. 21 (speaking of terminus) ‘in Latio aliquot locis dicitur 
ut apud Accium, non “terminus” sed éevmen, hoc Graeci quod tépyova, pote 
uel illinc. Euander enim qui uenit in Palatium e Graecia Arcas,’ had a rival 
in termo, Festus p. 263 ‘termonem Ennius Graeca consuetudine dixit quem 
nos nunc terminum hoc modo “‘ ingenti uadit cursu qua redditus termo est” et 
“hortatore bono prius quem finibus ¢ermo,” a passage which has been curiously 
misunderstood. It does not show that Ennius used terymonem for the accusative 
of tevmo, nor that Festus found this form in his works. termonem is the 
inflexion of Festus; and I imagine that by his ‘ hoc modo’ the grammarian is 
guarding himself against the misapprehension that the accusative is anything 
more than the grammatical device by which words that in our non-inflexional 
writing would be placed between inverted commas are in Latin made to 
conform to the syntactical requirements of the sentence. Proof of this is 
surely not needed; but, as an example, ‘uox uoluptatés’ (Cicero) does not mean 
‘the voice of pleasure’ but ‘the word pleasure.’ There is then nothing here 
against the hypothesis that Ennius inflected teymen termims, as he would inflect 
flamen flaminis. terminus, the predominant form, bears the same relation to 
the masculine fermen as glutinwm (Scaurus and Sallust) does to the neuter 
gluten. As to turben which has been preserved to Tibullus 1. 5. 3 ‘namque 
agor ut per plana citus sola uerbere turben’ (MSS. turbo) by the witness of 
Charisius, I cannot understand why Professor Buck should call it, Classical 
Philology 12 (1917), p. 27 n. 4, a ‘late and obviously secondary’ formation. By 
the time of Tibullus -d had established itself as the masculine and feminine 
nominative and -én as the neuter nominative for nouns whose genitive ended 
with -%1is. Why should a formation after an ordinary type of masculines 
have been remodelled on another that had almost become extinct? And if it 
was on the neuters that it was remodelled, why did it cling to its gender ? 

The doublet pollis and pollen we know from the grammarians, who had 
access to much that has now disappeared. It is clear, if only from the acc. 
pollinem (Cato Terence), that it was either a masculine or a feminine noun ; 
and as some report it as feminine others as masculine and others again as 
neuter, cf. Priscian 6. 12. 66 (II. 250. 17 Keil) ‘haec pollis pollinis? sic 


1 It is worth noting that according to Marius there were no Latin feminine substantives that 
Plotius Sacerdos (Gramm. Lat, V. 474. 25 Keil) ended in -n, 
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Charisius ; Probus autem et Caesar! hoc pollen pollinis declinauerunt,’ while — 
Phocas says ‘hic cinis cineris, hic pollis pollinis, hic pubis puberis, Gramm, — 
Lat. (Keil) V. 418. 10, it would seem that here too we have a masculine -en — 
which has been attracted by the neuters in -en. § 

To the doublet follis pollen the doublet sanguwis sanguen appears to be a 
close parallel; and since the 7 of sanguis for sanguin-s was originally long, it is — 
a plausible assumption that the 7 of pollis for pollin-s was long too. Taking — 
these two words by themselves it would seem probable that when the ending : 
en had become predominately neuter and proportion required a masculine — 
nominative for the accusatives pollinem, sanguinem a new one was formed by q 
means of the suffix s while the old nominatives pollen sanguen went over to the _ 
neuters. In the case of sanguis still further irregularities were caused through ~ 
its entanglement with anguwis, which produced on the one side the shortened q 
sanguis and the compound exsanguis and on the other side anguen, anguineus, — 
this latter a later form for the correct angu-inus. 4 

‘Mais revenons a nos moutons.’ It will not have escaped an attentive — 
reader’s notice that the words in the three foregoing groups have certain — 
features in common. They all form exceptions to a well-known rule of Latin — 
sound-lore, that final syllables closed by a consonant are short; and in all the 
penultimate vowel is z, and this 7 is followed by a long e or a diphthong whose ~ 
first element is ¢. If the final syllable of lien and rien be -én, there is no 
further bond in the group as a whole; but its remaining members show yet 
another similarity. They either constitute or conclude with an anapaest. 

It is tempting to speak of a Law of the Anapaest. But at present I will — 
refrain. : 


cee So 


J. P. POSTGATE. 
LIVERPOOL, 
June 13, 1917. 
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1 In his treatise De Analogia. 4 
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NOTES ON SENECA ZP/ISTVLAE MORALES. 


SENECA: Epp. Mor. 15 § 9 detraxi tibi non pusillum negotii: una merce- 
dula et unum Graecum ad haec beneficia accedet : ecce insigne praeceptum.... 


Unum Graecum, as Professor Summers says (CI.Q. II. 25), is impossible. 
In all probability Graecum is a gloss on a Greek word. Professor Tucker 
(Cl.Q. VII. 55) has proposed édviov. It is true that Seneca does not hesitate to 
use Greek words which had become current among Romans; see Professor 
Summers’s list on p. 4. of his Select Letters of Seneca and compare 95 § 65 
‘his adicit causarum inquisitionem, aetiologian quam quare nos dicere non 
audeamus, cum grammatici, custodes Latini sermonis, suo iure ita appellent, 
non uideo.’ Still he never uses Greek words without necessity in the way that 
Cicero does in his letters to Atticus, and he even avoids so common a word as 
acOua on the ground that it has a Latin equivalent (54 § 1). It is therefore 
very unlikely that he would have used such a word as é7mov here. Before 
seeing Professor Tucker’s emendation I had thought of xenium, and I still think 
this more probable (‘suos rex reginae placet’). Xeniuwm, at least in the plural, 
was in common use in the time of Martial and Pliny the Younger, and may very 
well have been a common colloquial word in Seneca’s time. As for unum, I 
take it that wna was accidentally repeated by a copyist and assimilated to 
xenium. I would suggest therefore ‘ una mercedula et xenium ad haec beneficia 
accedet.’ For the construction cf. 8 § 3 ‘et feraet piscis . . . . decipitur. Una, 
which Professor Summers suspects (C/.Q. II. 25), is perfectly sound. Seneca 
means that this time he will pay his debts by ome quotation only (cf. 8 § 9 
‘unum uersum ... referam’). Against Professor Summers’s emendations it 
should be noted that mercedula must refer forward and not backward, for the 
metaphor of payment is not used of any benefit conferred by these letters on 
Lucilius, but only of the quotations, cf. 6 § 7 ‘quoniam diurnam tibi merce- 
dulam debeo.’ Like Professor Tucker, I suspect idem qui supra. I should con- 
jecture that Seneca’s answer contained the names of Epicurus and one of his 
friends and that this was a gloss on the friend’s name, meaning that he is the 
same person who is mentioned in a previous epistle. 


29 § 2 spargenda manus est. 

Perhaps we should read ‘spargenda manu semina. Cf. De Ben. 1.1 § 2 
‘semina in solum effetum et sterile non spargimus.’ If -mina were lost, manu 
-se would easily become manus é. 


1 Cf. Vitruu. 6. 7 § 4 ‘ideo pictores ea quae appellauerunt.’ 
mittebantur hospitibus picturis imitantes xenia 
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33 § 9 ‘multum’ inquit ‘ uiua uox facit.’ non quidem haec quae alienis 
uerbis commodatur et actuari uice fungitur. 3 

According to Forcellini, K. E. Georges, Lewis and Short, and the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, actuarius here means a shorthand-writer, as in Suet, — 
Iul. 55. Forcellini explains the passage thus: ‘ h. e. tantummodo aballiis dicta _ 
profert, nihil de suo addit: quemadmodum actuarius scribit ab aliis dictata.’ 
But this would not be a very apt illustration of ‘haec <uiua uwox> quae... .” R: 
The true explanation is suggested by Forcellini’s general account of the word. ~ 
Actuarius, he says, is ‘ d7ouvnwatoypddos, . . . qui acta perscribit.’ The clerk : 
who took down the proceedings of the Senate (acta senatus) would doubtless © 
also be called on to read them, as with us the secretary who takes the minutes © 
at one meeting reads them at the next. Hence actuarius = 1s qui acta recitat. 4 
Cf. Iuu. 7. 104 ‘quis dabit historico quantum daret acta legenti ?? The scholium — 
there is ‘quantum datur exceptori’ (i.e. to a shorthand-writer, cf. Suet. Jul. 55 
‘ab actuariis exceptam [sc. orationem] male subsequentibus uerba dicentis a 
Friedlander says this explanation is wrong, and, like Mr. Duff, thinks Juvenal 4 
means the slave who read the acta diurna to his master. Mayor says he means j 
‘the actuarius who copied out the acta <diurna> and read them aloud to — 
amuse the company at table.’ But why should a man give anything to his own ~ 
slave for doing his ordinary work? The scholium may very well be correct; _ 
if so, Juvenal is referring to the clerks of the Senate. But davret is still a — 
difficulty, and one may perhaps conjecture, following the scholium, that Juvenal ry 
wrote ‘ quantum datur acta legenti (‘‘ who will pay a historian a sum equal to — 
the salary of the clerk who reads the minutes in the Senate?”)’. For our — 
purpose the decisive passage is Petronius 53 ‘ actuarius, qui tamquam urbis © 
acta recitauit.’ Actuarius then means here and in Petronius one who reads — 
acta, whether, as in Petronius,a slave so called because he read the acta diurna 
to his master,1 or the Clerk of the House, who took down the proceedings of 
the Senate (acta senatus) and read the minutes at the next meeting. Lewis and — 
Short derive the word from the noun actus; and the Thesaurus derives actuarwus 
in all senses from actus; but as used in Petronius, Seneca, and Suetonius, 
Il. cc., it is obviously derived from act-a, like not-arius from not-ae, libr-arws 
from libr-i, tabell-avius from tabell-ae. Hence one would expect actarius, the — 
form found in glossaries and inscriptions. The form actwarius, though found in ~ 
manuscripts at the places cited, must be a barbarism, and could hardly have — 
been used by Seneca. Nettleship, Contributions to Latin Lexicogoaphy, s.v. 
actarius, says: ‘ Velius Longus, p. 74, says a distinction was drawn between 
actarius and actuartus: actarius being scriptor actorum, actuarius qui actum agit or 
(p. 155) gut diuersis actibus occupatur, and s.v. actwarius he says: ‘ Actuarwus 
is given as = actarius (q.v.) by the MSS. of Petron. 53.1; Sen. Ep. 33.9 ; Suet. } 
Tul. 55: but the distinction quoted by Velius Longus seems to be correct.’ We 


1K. E, Georges’s explanation—‘ein Rech- Short’s ‘one who writes out accounts’ are alto- 
nungsfiihrer, Buchhalter’—and Lewis and _ gether erroneous. 


: 
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should therefore read actarius in Seneca, Petronius, and Suetonius, Jl. cc., in 


spite of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. 


40 § 1. si imagines nobis amicorum absentium iucundae sunt, quae 
memoriam renouant et desiderium absentiae falso atque inani solacio leuant. 

Delete absentiae. absentium iucundae in the line before became absentiae 
iucundae in some copy, just as in this line p has desideriae absentiae. This 
absentiae was written as a marginal variant in the archetype of p and L 
and thence inserted in the wrong place. 


40 § 2. solet magno cursu uerba conuellere, quae non effundit ima (una 
codd. dett.), sed premit ut urguet. plura enim ueniunt quam quibus uox una 
sufficiat. 


Delete ima; it probably originated as a variant of wna in the next line 
and, like absentiae above, was inserted in the wrong place. Or it may have 
been an unconscious anticipation of una by a copyist, like the first guidem in 
41 § 5,... ut propius [quidem] diuina nossemus, conuersatur quidem 
nobiscum. ... Professor Summers’s conjecture unda cannot be right. It is 
not required either as subject or as instrumental ablative. 


40 § g. et ipse malueris, si necesse est, uel P. Vinicium dicere. qui itaque ? 
cum quaereretur quomodo P. Vinicius diceret, Asellius ait ‘ tractim.’ 


Professor Summers (C7.Q. II. 28) objects to qué itaque (1) that it is unneces- 
sary, (2) that the interrogative adverb qui does not occur elsewhere in Seneca. 
With regard to (1) something is required to connect the sentences, for cum 
quaereretury alone would not do this. In 2g § 6 ‘de cuiussecta cum quaereretur, 
Scaurus ait . . .,’ which he quotes, there is the relative cuius to connect the 
sentences. His emendation assumes a large number of separate corruptions 
and leaves an awkward asyndeton. But gui ttaque? is very strange, for itaque 
could hardly have a meaning in such a question. I would suggest that some- 
thing has been lost through homoeoteleuton, e.g. ‘ et ipse malueris, si necesse 
est, ut P. Vinicius dicere, qui ita lentus erat ut uolgo mirarentur posse quemquam 
tam tarde loqui. itaque,cum... .’ 


40 § ro. ‘ dic, numquam dicas ?” 

Professor Summers’s conjecture would, I think, require ‘oc numquam a 
me audias.’ Professor Tucker’s ‘dic, numquid manducas?’ is far more 
probable. One might also suggest ‘dic, numquid dictas?’ (‘I say, are you 
dictating something ?’) For the indicative see Roby § 1761 and Gildersleeve 
and Lodge § 467 note. 


42 § 4. eadem uelle subaudis (i fine uersus) cognosces: da posse, quantum 
uolunt f (si sub auditis cognoscis L). 

Buecheler’s emendation—‘ eadem uelle, si iuuat audentis, cognosces ’—is 
very remote from the MSS. and does not account for the corruption ; also it 
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makes ‘da posse, quantum uolunt’ otiose. Swzbaudis and si sub auditis must be | 
corruptions of an interlinear gloss subaudi st on cognosces or else on da, i.e. * da 
posse is equivalent to si dabis posse.’ If we delete subaudis, the sentence will be 
perfectly grammatical; but the da- clause should come first, for in this equivalent 
for a conditional sentence the imperative always precedes the future indicative, — 
Read therefore ‘da posse, quantum uolunt: eadem uelle cognosces.’ [In 
Th. de Juges’s variorum edition, Orleans, 1628, ‘eadem uelle eos cognosces: 
da posse, quantum uolunt’ is printed with no note or mention of any variant 
reading. | 


47 § ro. Variana clade. 
In his note on this passage Professor Summers says: ‘ We do not, I think, 
hear elsewhere of any of the prisoners having been spared.’ He has forgotten 
Tacitus Ann. I. 61 § 6 ‘et cladis eius superstites, pugnam aut wincula elapsi’ 
and 12. 27 § 4 ‘aucta laetitia quod quosdam e clade Variana quadragesimum 
post annum seruitio exemerant.’ 


76 § 5. perge, Lucili, et propera, tibi nec tibi accidat quod mihi, ut senex — 
discas. immo ideo magis propera, quoniam id non aggressus es quod per- 
discere uix senex possis. : 


The simplest correction of tbi nec tibi is to delete the first 427, regarding ~ 
it as a copyist’s accidental anticipation. Propera, nec tibt accidat ... will 
mean ‘hasten, and do not let it be your fate, as it is mine, to go to school in © 
your old age.’ Nec is normal when a negative jussive subjunctive is added to — 
an imperative (see Kiihner?, II. 1. 192-3). 4 

Non is obviously wrong, but it seems very unlikely that negotiwn would — 
have become on, as Professor Summers supposes. More probably non has — 
got into the text from a marginal -N-=nota, i.e. an N.B. calling attention to — 
the sentiment. (Compare Seneca’s own practice, 6 § 5 ‘mittam itaque ipsos 
tibi libros et . . . imponam notas, ut ad ipsa protinus, quae probo et miror — 
accedas.’) In 71 § 19 non (n V) is also wrongly inserted in the MSS. 


78 § 21. si nihil exorauerit. 


An odd use of exorvo. One would expect exoraueris. 


80 § 1. licebit uno uadere. 


The meaning evidently is that he will be able to go on with his thinking — 
uninterruptedly. Professor Summers is undoubtedly right in holding that a 
noun has been lost after uno, but his actw seems an unlikely word. Professor ~ 
Tucker proposed tono. But tonus does not occur in any sense that will suit the 
context. Tenore seems to be the word required. Cf. de Otio 1 § x ‘tunc potest 
uita aequali et uno tenore procedere.’ | j 


82 § 24. magnis telis magna portenta feriuntur. serpentem illam in Africa 
saeuam et Romanis legionibus bello ipso terribiliorem frustra sagittis fundisque 
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petierunt. ne pythio quidem uulnerabilis erat, cum ingens magnitudo pro 
uastitate corporis solida ferrum et quicquid humanae torserant manus reiceret: 
molaribus demum fracta saxis est. 

pithio V pithyo P pilo uel pilis Erasmus. 

The readings of VP point to pithio. This cannot be right, for (1) the word 
does not occur elsewhere as a name of an engine of war, (2) ‘ quicquid humanae 
torserant manus’ would be more appropriate of weapons thrown by hand than 
of missiles hurled from a ballista, (3) there is an ascending order—(i.) ‘ sagittis 
fundisque,’ (ii.) ‘pythio,’ (iii.) ‘molaribus saxis.’ If pythto= ballista, as Buecheler 
suggested, this ascending scale is destroyed and the climax molaribus saxis 
anticipated, for the ballista hurled stones, sometimes a hundred pounds in 
weight. Now when the arrows and sling-stones of the light infantry had no 
effect, what would be the next weapon tried ?—The plum of the legionaries. 
Then we get (i.) arrows and sling-stones, (ii.) iron-pointed javelins thrown by 
hand, cf. ‘ferrwm et quicquid humanae forsevant manus, (111.) big stones hurled 
by a ballista. Therefore Erasmus’s pilis should be adopted. The plural is 
required to match the other plurals. The corruption fytiio probably arose 
from some marginal note about the Python slain by Apollo at Delphi. [I find 
that Lipsius defended filo by the argument ‘ crescit oratio.’ | 


86 § 10. sed, di boni, quam iuuat illa balinea intrare obscura et gregali 
tectorio inducta, quae scires Catonem tibi aedilem aut Fabium Maximum aut 
ex Corneliis aliquem manu sua temperasse! 


The combination of tenses in ‘quam tuuat... quae scives...’ is im- 
possible, for it is nonsense to say ‘ quam iuuat illa balinea intrare, quae scires 
Catonem tibt . . . temperasse.’ Read quam iuuaret ... (‘ What a pleasure it 
would have been to enter a bath which you knew . . .’). 


87 § g. hic, qui inter illos apparatus delicatos cum maxime dubitat utrum 
se ad gladium locet an ad cultrum. 


Gladium is of course the gladiator’s sword, cf. Cic. pro Sex. Roscio § 118 
‘num aut ille lanista omnino iam a gladio recessisse uidetur?...’ Of 
cultrwum two explanations have been offered: (1) The Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae, s.v. culter, has ‘culter...% g. pugio wel gladius breuis. 

SEN. Contr. exc. 6, 5 quidam Thracum cultris armati. SEN. Epist. 87, g 
dubitat, utrum se ad gladium locet an ad cultrum (7. ad offictum gladiatoris, cf. 
Scris. LarG. 13 occidi hinnulum cultro, quo gladiator iugulatus sit)... .’ It 
is not clear how the writer proposes to distinguish between ad gladium and 
ad cultrum. If he thinks ad gladium means ‘to serve as a soldier’ and ad 
cultrwm ‘to fight as a gladiator,’ he is clearly wrong, for, apart from other 
considerations, there is no evidence that culter was a technical name for any 
gladiatorial weapon. If he thinks ad cultrum means ‘to fight as a Thraex,’ he 
is equally mistaken. In Sen. Rhet. lc. the MSS. have ‘Thracum cultu’; 
cultris is only a suggestion of A. Kiessling. Thvacum there means natives of 
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Thrace. Moreover, the offensive weapon of the Thraex was the sica, see 
Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. gladiator, II. 1587, Friedlander, SG. II®. 539, cf. 
Mart. 3. 16. 2. The writer of the article in the Thesaurus must have been — 
unusually careless, for he gives Varro R.R. 2. 5. 11 ‘ paulo uerbosius haec, qui _ 


hostiae sanitatem non solent stipulari’ (he does not quote the passage in full) _ 
as an instance of culter in the sense of a sacrificial knife, though the antithesis ie 
of ad cultrum and ad altartia shows that it must mean a butcher’s knife (see 
Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. culter, I. 1585). (2) Muretus, Lipsius, Daremberg g 


Summers take cultrum to be the hunting-knife used in the wenationes, cf. — 
Mart. 4. 35. 4 ‘stupuitque superbus | uenator cultro nil superesse suo.’ Culter { 
is used of so many different kinds of knives that its precise meaning can be 
determined only by the context. Here se ad gladium locet at once turns our ~ 
thoughts to the harena and hence serves to limit cultrum to the weapon of the — 
uenator. Also it is known that men did hire themselves out as wenatores, see 
Friedlinder’s quotation from Ulpian: ‘et qui operas suas ut cum bestiis — 
depugnaret locauerit.’ Hence there can be little doubt that by cultrum is — 
meant the culter wenatorius. a 


sonent . . . fac potius quomodo animus secum meus consonet.... 


I do not see how fac quomodo is to be translated. ‘ Cause my soul to be 
harmonious’ would be ‘fac potius wf... .’ Moreover, the antitheses which a 
follow in §§ 9-11 show that the antithesis should be between what is taught 
and what should be taught. ‘Fac potius <discam> quomodo .. 2 or ‘face 
potius <doceas> quomodo . . .’ seems to be necessary. 

R. L. DUNBABIN. 


UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA, 
AUSTRALIA. 


THE AFFATIM GLOSSARY AND OTHERS. 


Tue bilingual Philoxenus Glossary drew some of its materials from Festus 
de Signif. Verb. and occasionally mentions his name. Its Festus glosses have 
been collected in a Jena dissertation by Dammann. The Abolita Glossary (if 
we may so term the collection enclosed within square brackets in Corp. Gloss. 
Lat. IV. pp. 4-198) seems to have begun (in its original arrangement) with 
Festus excerpts. Before we can glean from these two glossaries every available 
scrap of evidence about Festus, we must try to complete and correct them. For 
of the Philoxenus Glossary (Philox.) we have practically only one MS., and that 
of the ninth century. It must have omitted many items and perverted the 
words of many others. The Abolita Glossary (Abol.) was associated (but not 
mixed up) with another, the Abstrusa Glossary (Abstr.), in Spain, and this 
composite collection (Abstr.-Abol.) passed into Italy. The MSS. are, we may 
say, only two, and of each a certain number of leaves are missing. The older 
and better MS. (Vat.), an uncial codex of the eighth century, was written 
apparently in Central Italy; the other (Cass.) was written two centuries later 
at Monte Cassino. They show us Abol. not in its original form, but re- 
arranged in a not too strict alphabetical order (between AB- and ABC-). The 
St. Gall Glossary was compiled from (1) Philox., (2) the composite Abstr.-Abol., 
and supplies some of those Festus glosses of Philox. and Abol. which are 
omitted in our MSS. It seems to have been a Bobbio compilation (but see 
below). Our best MS. was written in rude uncials at St. Gall in the eighth 
century. 

This St. Gall Glossary (Sangall.) is of a type which prevailed from the 
Carolingian Revival of Learning, the extract-glossary; for it offers us not 
Philox. and Abstr.-Abol. fully transcribed, but merely selections from the pair. 
The compiler selects now an item from one, now an item from the other, and 

often blends lis two authorities into a composite item or re-casts the words of 
the one to suit the words of the other. It is a practice which is easily 
explained, especially in the earlier Carolingian period. A glossary was a book 
indispensable at a monastery. It could not be lent to another cloister, at least 
not for any long time. In most cases a visitor would be the transcriber, and 
the amount he transcribed would depend on the length of his visit. The result 
of this practice has been to obscure the history of gloss-tradition. We find 
many glossaries which resemble each other more or less, but we cannot say 
which collection is derived from which, or how precisely they are related to a 
O 
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common ancestor. The nucleus seems the same or at least similar, but the a 
rest, the wrappings, different. & 

The nucleus common to most of the glossaries in Vol. IV. of the Corp. w 
Gloss. Lat. (and to many in Vol. V.) is clearly Abstr., and in none more clearly 4 . 
than the glossary with which this article begins, the Affatim Glossary (Aff.). In 
pp: 471-581 Goetz provides an apograph of a Leyden MS. (67 F) written some- 
where in the north of the Frankish Empire in Charlemagne’s time, and an ~ 
apparatus of the variant readings in other MSS. from the same archetype, the 
oldest of which is a Ghent codex of Charlemagne’s time, now at Leyden — 
(Voss. Fol. 26). 5 

At first sight Aff. seems to be nothing more than a compilation from Abstr., q 
the Abstr. items being re-arranged to suit the arrangement in Aff., which — 
is more advanced in alphabetical precision than the order followed in Goetz’ — 
MSS. of Abstr. (see Loewe’s Prodromus, p. 107, for details). I need not 
illustrate the connexion between the two. It is patent on every page, except - 
on pp. 524 sqq. (of Corp. Gloss. Lat. IV.) where there is a marked break after 3 
the /i-glosses (see the HI-section of Abstr. on pp. 86-87 of the same volume). — 
Clear traces of compilation from Abstr. do not reappear until certain i-glosses — 
(corresponding to some in the IN-section of Abstr., on p. 98). The break was 
due to the loss of four leaves of an exemplar, a loss duly recorded by the com- 
piler of Aff.: Hic habet minus (i.e. ‘ deest,’ or rather ‘desunt’) inter H et I 7 
folia quattuor quae excisa fuerunt de exemplari (524, 45-46). Deprived of Abstr. 
for this portion, the compiler has given us a clearer view than we get elsewhere ~ 
of his other source (or sources). We find batches of Virgil glosses which often — 
retain their original order, the order of the words’ occurrence in the text of ~ 
Virgil: e.g. (p. 525) No. 41 Infandum (Aen. 1, 251) ; No. 42 Impar (Aen. 1, 475) ; 
No. 43 Iamdudum (? Aen. 1, 580); No. 44 In arce (Aen. 3, 531); No. 45 ~ 
Infabricata (Aen. 4, 400); No. 46 Iam uertitur (Aen. 5, 626); No. 47 Iam | 
ualidum minus (? Aen. 5, 716); No. 48 Imago (? Aen. 6, 695); and so on — 
(cf. 527, 15 sqq-; 528, 39 Sqq-; 530, 60Sqq.; 531,21 sqq.). And we find many — 
Abolita glosses. 5 

Now a clue to the source of these non-Abstrusa items is furnished by an ~ 
error of the archetype in the ca-words, the fusion of the two glosses Catax and — 
Consentaneum (491, 35 Catax: claudus a coxa, Consentaneum : <conueniens, 
aptum>). Both are Abolita glosses. On foll. 119-128 of Leyden 67 F is a — 
fragmentary transcript (A-F) of a glossary which must be a representative of — 
the source we are seeking; for in it the gloss Catax is immediately followed by — 
the gloss Consentaneum. From the details furnished by Loewe (Prodr. p.171) _ 
we see that it consisted of Virgil glosses taken directly from the marginalia of — 
a Virgil text (for Loewe mentions their use of hic ‘in this passage’) and 
of Abolita glosses. Where did these last come from? Must we infer that the — 
(North Frankish ?) compiler of this composite Virg.-Abol. collection (or at least of g 
the Abolita portion of it) drew from a pure Abol. MS., in which Abol. was not 
associated with Abstr.? The inference is not unnatural, but cannot be called . 
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necessary. Pure Abstr. MSS. were common. In the composite Abstr.-Abol. 
MSS. of the early period the two constituents would be marked off. It would 
be easy for a compiler, whose monastery-library already contained a pure Abstr. 
MS., to limit his selection to the Abol. items. 

Whether incorporated with Abstr. or not, so early a record of Abol. items 
must be a useful check on the imperfections of Vat. Here is a list of some 
items of Aff. which might make a claim to be Festus glosses (or on Early Latin 
words). Those found in Vat. or Sangall. and, of course, those known to 
be Abstrusa items (for there is no evidence that Abstr. drew from Festus) are 
omitted : 

I. (471, 27) Atta: qui primis plantis ambulat. This looks like Philox. 
(378, 46 of Corp. Gloss. Lat. II.) Atta: 0 dkpows tots Saxtiros ériBaiver (on 
this and the following Philox. glosses see Dammann). 2. (472, 10) Anatum 
(leg. Anctum?): miserum (/eg. Anatem: miseriam ?). 3. (472, 35) Applare: 
cocla (leg. cochlear ? cotula?). There isa Philox. gloss (18, 32) Appia (leg. 
Applar ?): e%30s oxetous, os TlaxovBios. 4. (472, 37) Abstlatata: navis piratica. 
Cf. Philox. 188, 50 Stlata: we:patixod oxadous eidos. But there is rather a 
suggestion of Caper (Gram. Lat. VII. 107, 1) Stlataris sine C littera dicendum 
ab stlata naue piratica. And this intrudes a suspicion of the gloss Applare, 
whether it is not a mere wrong-headed transference from some grammarian’s 
list of nouns in -are: applare, cochleare, etc. 5. (480, 38) Acinari (leg. Ag- ?): 
tricari in paruo morari (a kindred glossary omits ‘in paruo’). 6. (480, 50) 
Anticipassit : ante coeperit (cep-) uel prius prehenderit (found also, with the 
addition of ‘ante fecerit’, in the AA glossary, a South Italian compilation 
which made use of a good MS. of Abstr.-Abol. and has preserved many of the 
Festus glosses of Abol. omitted by Vat.) 7. (481, 22) Antiae: capilli a(nte) 
missi (? with a glossary’s characteristic use of capricious suspension, on which 
see my Notae Latinae, p. 416. Goetz prints ‘amissi’). 8. (481, 39) Armilus- 
trium : quodarmis locus lustretur. 9. (482,14) Ancti: excruciati. ro. (485, 49) 
Actus: spatium agri CXX. pedes. 11. (485, 52) Augur: qui per auspicia 
diuinabat. 12. (486, 26) Amussis: regula fabri ae<qualis> qua tabulae 
diriguntur (the correction is supplied by a kindred glossary). 13. (486, 27) 
Auentibus: aud[iJentibus. There is an Abolita gloss (23, 29) Auentes: 
cupientes uel gaudentes. It suits Paul. 13, 17 Auere nihil aliud est quam 
cupere ... cum significet et gaudere. The Affatim gloss suggests the 
(doubtful) emendation in Abol. ‘ audentes’ and in Paul. ‘ audere.’ 14. (487, 36- 
37) Bardus: hebes, stultus, ineptus, Bardus: carminumconditor. 15. (488, 11) 
Bacario: urceoli genus (Bec- in Aff., Bag- in a kindred glossary, etc.) There 
is another gloss (487, 41) Bacarium: uas aquarium. Thereseems to have been 
a Sangall. gloss combining the two (IV. 585, 24). 16. (488, 12) Blenni: taetri. 
A kindred glossary offers as the interpretation ‘ putidi, taetri.’ There is an 
Abstrusa gloss (25, 3) Blennones: putidi, hircosi. 17. (489, 8) Bidental: locus 
[bis] de caelo tactus (a kindred glossary omits‘ bis’). 18. (489, 28) Boues 
lucas: elephantes (-tos); quorum stridor barritus dicitur. Combining this with 
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Sangall. 212, 38, we get a hint that Festus in the lemma Barrire (Paul. 27) 
mentioned this old name of the elephant. 19. (494, 35) Clepere: deripere 
(subr-), furare. This is probably the Abolita gloss (33, 23) Clepit: subripit. 
20. (496, 25) Comitiare: loqui in conuentu. 21. (497, 2) Contio: conuentus 
populi uel conuocatio. Cf. Paul. 58 Contio, conuentus; dicta quasi conuocatio 
(by which Paulus would mean ‘like conwentus but with the same suffix as 
conuocatio’). There is one Abstrusa gloss (35, 35) Contio: conuocatio populi; 
another (44, 5) Contio: populi multitudo. Sangall. offers (222, 9) Contio: 
conuentus populi. But the kindred glossary already mentioned has Contio: 
conuentio populi uel [ecclesia] conuentum (-tus). What Festus wrote was 
presumably: quasi conuentio. 22. (498, 4) Clopeum (Cop-): ornamentum. 
This has been connected with Paul. 85 (Galbeum, ornamenti genus) on the 
strength of the reading (misreading ?) ‘culpeum’ in a glossary Vat. lat. 1468, 
written in S. E. Italy or Dalmatia as late as the eleventh century (see Loew, 
Beneventan Script, p. 152, p. 362). The connexion is doubtful. The Glossae 
Nominum, which drew from a fuller version of Philox., has (572, 18 of Vol. II.) 
Calbis: merces militi pro uirtute data (cf. Philox. 95, 43 Calbea: xoopa). 
23. (502, 4) Di aquili: manes inuidi (/eg.inferi). The correct reading appears 
in the kindred glossary. 24. (502, 7) Dapsile: copiose. The kindred glossary 
adds ‘abunde.’ 25. (508, 24) Duit: tribuit <uel det>. The supplement 
comes from the kindred glossary; but the famous glossary of Corpus College, 
Cambridge (which offers Duit : det, tribuit), enables us to restore the true form, 
Duit: det, tribuat (the error having arisen from that common ‘causa erroris” 
in glossaries, a capricious suspension, tribi for ‘tribuat’). It may, with 
(508, 26) Duent: dent, tribuant (Jeg. Duint), be a Terence gloss of Abolita 
omitted in our MSS. And (508, 25) Duunt: dant, tribuunt (Jeg. Danunt) is 
that Festus (?) gloss of Abol. which appears in our MSS. as (58, 53) Dunt: 
dant, tribuunt. 26. (508, 46 and 49) Examussim: diligenter aut ex toto, 
Examussim: absolute siue certe. The kindred glossary has Examussim: abso- 
lute siue certe uel exquisite. There is an Abstrusa gloss (70, 4) Examussim: 
ex toto. 27. (516, 22) Facessit: facit uel recedit. 28. (518, 57) Fritinniunt : 
cantant. 29. (519, 12) Fiscella: forma ubi caseijexprimuntur. 30. (522, 24) 
Gaesum: hasta uel gladius. In the kindred glossary is the truer form, Gaesum : 
hasta uel iaculum Gallice. It may bea Virgil gloss. 31. (524, 30) Hippitare: 
oscitare, bataclare (French bailler, Italian sbadigliare). 32. (529, 32) Inpolitus: 
inputatus. The Sangall. gloss (246, 40 Inpolitus: ineruditus) may be the 
Abstrusa item (96, 43) Inpolitus: inperitus aut aspere inconpositus. 33. (529, 48) 
Inprolis: nondum uir. Cf. Victorinus (Gram. Lat. VI. 20, 9): qui nondum uir 
est. 34. (530, I) Inpos: non potens animi. 35. (535, 45) Lurcones: auidi 
deuoratores. Cf. Nonius 10, 27 lurcare est cum auiditate cibum sumere. 
36. (539, 31) Murrina: potio diuina, quae a Graecis nectar dicitur, de uino 
murrato (‘id est uinum murratum’ AA Glossary). We have a mere stump of 
this in Sangall. (257, 33) Murrina: potio diuina. 37. (551, 3) Petulcum: 
cornipeta uel petulans insiliendo sicut capra. 38. (557, 48-49) Procapis: 
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proximus, Procapibus: proximis. 39. (557,57) Polita: ornata. 40. (558, 58) 
Quadrantale: amphora. 41. (572, 43) Taureae plagae: nerui geni(talis). If 
that is the true form, it suggests Lucilius. 42. (575, 56) Tu[n]ditantes: 
uerberantes, saepius tundentes. 43. (578, I9) Vesperugo: stella uesperae. 
44. (578, 24-25) Vescus: saturatus, cibos non appetens, Vescis: saturatis. 
The second may or may not be merely another attempt to transcribe the 
exemplar. 45. (516, 32 and 578, 40, two botanical glosses) Framen: herba 
unde fraua (/eg. fraga?) nascuntur, Vemarum: herba. The full form of the 
second appears in the AA Glossary, Vemarum: herbae genus quod in locis 
humidis nascitur. 46. (498, 26) Colustrum: lac concretum in mammis. 

The last should have come after the twenty-second item in our list, but 
has been reserved as a stepping-stone to the glossary which we have now to 
consider, the one so often referred to as ‘a kindred glossary.’ It is printed by 
Goetz in Vol. V. (pp. 259-337) from a ninth-century MS. in the Amplonian 
collection at Erfurt (Amplon. Fol. 42), and is called by him the ‘second 
Amplonian Glossary’ (Ampl. II.). It brings us into touch with England, for 
it contains many Anglo-Saxon words, e.g. (330, 50) Sambuca: lignum, elle 
Saxonice. Now it may appear strange that only Festus, and not Nonius, 
figures in most of these glossaries. But the one and only archetype of Nonius 
seems to have belonged to an English monastery, and the Compendiosa Doctrina 
may have been unknown on the Continent until Alcuin came to Tours. So 
we could not expect to find a Nonius gloss till we reached the ‘ Franco-Saxon’ 
region, the littoral opposite England. The last gloss in our list echoes exactly 
Nonius 84, 7 Colustra, lac concretum in mammis. It is a gloss shared by 
Ampl. II. And the fusion of the glosses Catax and Consentaneum, which 
gave us a clue to the source of the Festus glosses of Aff., becomes intelligible 
from Ampl. II. which offers Coltax instead of Catax, thus relegating the gloss 
to the CO-section and making it a possible neighbour of Consentaneum. A 
palaeographer can make a guess at the ‘causa erroris,’ an Insular (i.e. English, 
Irish, etc.) variety of a known as ‘ high-backed a,’ which might be mistaken 
for ol (more often for d). The MS. of Abstrusa used by ‘ Ansileubus’ (so we 
are wont to name the compiler of the Liber Glossarum) had the same mis- 
reading Coltax. The two (four ?) earliest MSS. of his compilation belong to 
Northern France and use abbreviation-symbols of the English type. Since 
- Placidus (with the pseudo-Placidus) was one of his sources, we may expect to 
find in Ampl. II. traces of ps.-Plac. as well as of Nonius. 

Ampl. II. describes itself as a composite of two (or five) glossaries: II.(V.? 
hardly ‘ secunda’) Conscriptio Glossarum (i.e. glossariorum) In Vnam, quibus 
uerba quoque et nomina alia mixtim uel Latina uel Saxoniae inseruntur. 
What the constituents were is a question alien to this article, whose chief 
concern is with Festus glosses ; and the new Festus glosses which Ampl. II. 
contributes (presumably from an old MS. of the composite Abstr.-Abol. in 
Insular script) are few. But Goetz’ Thesaurus Glossarum, which emends and 
arranges the contents of his Corpus Glossariorum, provides promising material 
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for disentangling the skein; and anyone who will undertake the investigation 
will find much to interest him. From four glosses (272, 10; 272, 17; 272, 190; 
279, 22) we can reconstruct an archetype like this: 


Brumalia [suos bracatos habet 
Brumaria: rosina pluuia 

Bracata Gallia: Gallia quae incolas 
Comata Gallia :* quae comatos habet. 


Brumalia, the suprascript correction of the miswriting ‘ Brumaria,’ was _ 
followed by the ‘overflow’ of the gloss Bracata Gallia (misspelt -lea). The 
overflow was not detected by the compiler of Sangall. (594, 16 Bracata: — 
gallea, galeata) and (the archetype of) Leyden 67 E (692, 47? Bracata 
Galliaque incola situs est). Both try conjectural ‘emendation.’ A Festus — 
gloss (possibly transmitted through Philox.) in which Ampl. II. again reveals — 
the archetype’s form is, I think, the gloss Agea, with the interpretation 
(263, 51) uta gyrum nauis. The first word is clearly wia ; the second, ifitisa 
noun in apposition, means ‘the circuit’: the whole implies that our compiler _ 
visualized Ennius’ word as a way round by the bulwarks, not down the centre ~ 
of the ship. Another compiler emended uta to unda, and thought of the wash ~ 
of the ship (Corp. Gloss. Lat. IV. 479, 26 recurrens unda). Another discovered — 
the right reading wia but thought of the way of the ship through the waters 
(V. 490, 44; 520, 9; 560, 30 uia nauis in aqua dextra laeuaque). The ~ 
importance of Ampl. II. for the reconstruction of glossary-archetypes is clear. 
And anyone who will undertake to collect the Virgil glosses mentioned above 
will get much help from it, since it often preserves the Virgil batches in more ~ 
or less coherence: e.g. (262, 68—263, 2) Aestate noua: uerno tempore ~ 
(Aen. I, 430); Aestus: uaporis calor (Aen. 2, 759); <cAethiopes: homines 
nigri (cf. 291, 6), unde> Aethiopium: nigrum, Aethon: tertius equus Solis 
(Aen. 4, 481); Aequatae: planatae (Aen. 5, 844); Aegida: scutum Mineruae 
(Aen. 8. 354 or 435); Aetherium sensum: caelestem spiritum (Aen. 6, 747). — 

Correct the error of Thes. Gloss. s.v. Aequo (and of the Latin Thesaurus I. 
col. 1022, 1. 47). I 
In continuing, with the help of Ampl. II., our list of possible Festus — 
glosses we are in danger of including some that stand twice removed from ~ 
Abol. (or Philox.), glosses on the words of a writer like Aldhelm, who madea 
practice of culling strange words from glossaries and inserting them in his — 
writings, e.g. ‘circili’ in Epist. Eahfrid. col. 93 Mig., culled from the Abstrusa 
gloss (33, 3) Cercilius: nauicula (possibly a transcriber’s mistake for Cercurus, 
which, according to Nonius 533, meant ‘nauis pergrandis’). The continuation 
may begin with the just-mentioned gloss Agea: 47. (263, 51) Agea: uia gyrum 
(gyrus ?, gyro ?,in gyrum ?) nauis. 48. (260,8) Abarcet: prohibet. 49. (262, 8) 
Adescit: aderit. By a lucky accident we can prove that this item does not 
1 With this geographical gloss may be com- UJterior: longe nobis, The compiler was not a 


pared another, probably from the same collec- Spaniard nor an Italian. On the third of the 
tion, (333, 50) Spania Citerior: adhucetad nos; Gallia trio, Togata Gallia, see Thes. Gloss, 
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come through Philox. For the compiler of Philox., mistaking the aderet of his 
source (Festus ?) for adhaeret, made his gloss (6, 35) Adescit: xoAXarau (!). 
50. (262, 8 and 20-21) Ador: genus farris, Ador: farris genus, Adoreis: 
uictoriis. Philox. cites Festus (8, 21) Ador: vixn, ws Tlowarjos. (Cf. Paul. 3 
Ador, farris genus, etc. Adoriam laudem siue gloriam dicebant, etc.). Nonius 
has (52, 14) Ador, frumenti genus . . . unde et adorare, etc. The Nonius 
Glossary, published in Corp. Gloss. V. 637 sqq. from a Leyden MS. of 
Charlemagne’s time, has (649, 14) Ador: frumentum, ab<cad>orando uocatum. 
A marginal gloss on a passage of Phocas’ Grammar (Gram. Lat. V. 416, 9), 
where the word ador occurs in a list of nouns ending in -or, offered Ador : 
genus frumenti. This marginal gloss, taken from Nonius, became an item in 
another Leyden Glossary of Charlemagne’s time compiled from marginalia of 
certain books (Voss. Q. 69; see Hessels’ edition, s.v.). Our gloss suggests 
Festus; and since we have grounds for believing that Ampl. II. contains Abol. 
items which are omitted by Vat., we may believe either 262, 8 or 262, 20 (or 
both) to be a Festus gloss of Abolita. But with reservations only; for we 
must remember Servius’ note (on Aen. 7, 109) ador proprie est genus farris. 
And the gloss Adoreis might come not directly from Festus, but from a 
marginal note on such passages as Paul. Nol. efist. 18, 10 adoreis coronatum. 
All this illustrates the uncertainty which dogs our footsteps when we have to 
do with glossaries in MSS. of Charlemagne’s time or later. 51. (269, 5) 
Atellanus cantor e Campania; Atella enim ciuitas est in Campania. 59. (270, 38) 
Batioca: patera. 53. (272,28) Brocchus: qui labrum superius tumidum habet. 
Cf. Philox. 31, 20 Brocchus: 6 76 dvw yeidos w@dnKas. 54. (276, 16) Cette: 
date. Cf. Nonius 120, 31 Cette significat dicite uel date. The Nonius 
Glossary has (639, 4) Cette: dic<ii>te. 55. (277, 4) Cillit (-et): quatit, 
concutit, mouet (reversed in 283, 11). 56. (277, 10) Cilo: homo caput longum 
habens. Cf. Cyrill. 364, 16 Maxpoxégpandos: cilo. 57. (278, 6) Clacendix : 
concha. 58. (278, 7) Clarigatio: pignoratio rerum. Cf. Philox. Io1, 56 
Clarigatio: éveyupiacia, ounpia. 59. (278, 8) Caudicariae naues onerariae. 
60. (279, 42) Contamini: interrogamini. The AA Glossary has (446, 68) 
Contasti: interrogasti. Since the traditional text of Plautus Cas. 571 (Rogitare 
oportet prius et contarier) is badly in need of support, I do not like to keep 
back these two witnesses, doubtful though they be. And why conto(r) ‘I ply 
the punt-pole,’ ‘investigate’ should not have existed before fercontor is hard to 
see; or why prius, the original quantity, should not have been recognized by 
Plautus along with prius, as rét with réi, fic with fii, not to mention ilius with 
(un-Plautine ?) zJlzus. To emend a traditional Rogitare oportet prius et 
percontarier ; to substitute what ought to be the older setting, Rogitare oportet 
prius et contarier, this would be bold but justifiable. But to refuse to accept 
the antique setting when all our MSS. present it is mere folly. ‘Take the 
good the gods provide thee.’ 61. (281, 62) Conliquiae: imbrium collectio. 
62. (281, 68) Conuasassem: furassem. A Terence gloss; cf. Nonius 87, 27. 
63. (282, 21) Cracentes: graciles. 64. (282, 39) Crea: stercus, spurcitia; 
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a 
unde excreare: spurcitiacm> eicere. Cf. ps.-Plac. 13, 22 Crea: stercus; 
unde nos ea quae ex ore abicimus excreare dicimus, id est expuere. 65. (285,30) 


Abavus maior Glossary. 66. (287, 17) Diabatra: genus calcei muliebris. — 
Naevius’ famous description of Dionysus may have been quoted by Festus 
both s.v. Diabathra and Epicrocum. 67. (287, 34) Dicier: dici, constitui, 
This cannot be a Persius gloss, for in his line the verb does not mean ‘ appoint.’ a | 
68. (288, 11) Euitauerit: effocauerit. 69. (294, 47) Ferentarii: signiferi uel : ’ 
uexilliferi. Is this a misunderstanding of Nonius 554? 70. (297, 25) Futat: rs 
arguit. Cf. Philox. 74, 45 Futat: édéyyer. 71. (299, 63) Hallus: sextus , 
digitus (!). 72. (324, 65) Praefica: mulier lamentatrix ante feretrum. Possibly — 
a misunderstanding of Festus (cf. Paul. 250 quasi in hoc ipsum praefectae). — 
This gloss formerly was neighbour of the item (320, 26) Pergenuat, an 
indication that the glossary has, in our MS., departed from the earlier — 
arrangement. 73. (327, 40) Ramuscularios: qui ramulum unum tenent, id est 4 
qui conducunt a fisco et tenent quasi portiunculam quandam ipsius teloni. — 
An interesting gloss of uncertain origin. 74. (329, 42) Rumen: quidam sinus ~ 
in gula certorum animalium in quo seruant cibos quos propterea narrandus ~ 
(leg. postea massant ?). 75. (329, 43) Rudis: uenia et emissio amphitheatro ut — 
iam non pugnent gladiatores. 76. (329, 53) Rudus: stercus quod de domo ~ 
mundatur. Does not agree with the Festus lemma. Possibly from an 
explanation of eruderare, an ecclesiastical Latin word. 77. (329, 55) Rudens: 
asinus (-ni ?) uox (uocans ?). Cf. Fest. 322 Rudentes, restes nauticae, et 
asini cum uoces mittunt. 78. (331, 63—332, 1) Seplasium: uicus in Campania ~ 
ubi sunt unguentarii, Seplasiarii: qui ibi sunt. 79. (332, 62) Sigillaria: a q 
signis ; quasi signa sunt enim ueterum temp(orum ?) 80. (333, 17) Sodes: si 
audis (leg. -es). Cf. the Nonius Glossary (647, 69) Sodes: si audis. Ch ~ 
Nonius 177, 21 (Sodes, non ut apud comicos, sed: si audes. Cicero i 
Oratore ... ‘ut sodes prout si audes’). Cf. Fest. 382 Sodes, si audes. ~ 
Another illustration of the uncertainty attending a Carolingian gloss)s How 
can we determine the actual source? The next pair should perhaps be a 
omitted. 81. (535, 35) Vestiarium: erogatio uestis quam accipit miles. 
82. (335, 48) Vexillatio: numerus militum cum uexillis. 8. (337, 23) Utpote 
significat ut possumus, ut potestis, ut possunt; nam ‘pote’ et ‘non pote’ — 
potest et non potest dicunt Tusci (/eg. rustici ?). 
Our glossary has suffered greatly in transcription. Often we could hardly a 
recognize a gloss without the help of kindred glossaries. Where these fail us — 
extreme caution is necessary. Now indeed that we have learnt that one con- 
stituent is a Virgil collection we need not hesitate to refer to Aen. 1, 3 and 5 
the pair (311, 44-45) Multum: diu, Multa quoque: diuersa post circumdatus (?) : 
And we may find the fer ora nouem of Aen. 1, 245 in the confused transcription 
of (319, 42-43) Peroram nomen, Pernem ouem perouem. But Loewe was too 
rash in his emendation of (283, 24) Damde date. He proposed Danite: date. — 
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We have no reason to look for this -form outside the 3 Plur. (danunt, 
explenunt, nequinunt, etc.). If we could light upon a passage in any author 
where dandae could be understood (misunderstood) as datae, the simple and 
certain’emendation would be Dandae: datae. Or it may be a ‘headless’ 
gloss, e.g. <(Daticiae>: dandae, datae. An Early Latin comparative cluuior 
and superlative clarimum are welcome. But we cannot be sure we have them 
in (282, 38) Criuor: nobilior, (277, 47) Clammum: clarissimum, until Abauus 
Maior comes to the rescue with Cluuior: nobilior, and the Liber Glossarum 
with its Clarimum: clarissimum. Nor may we venture to connect the forago 
of Festus (cf. Paul. 80) with the corrupt (293, 36) Fate (-etum): foragem (far-). 
The corruption is quite as likely to conceal Vortex: uorago. Nor yet is lucrio 
assured for (309, 14) Lucar: uenator (leg. fenerator?) auarus. Nor impuratus 
for (321,:4) Pifrjatus: sceleratus, purga<bi>lis, piabilis. Nor rupex for 
(329, 54) Rupem: saxum fortem. Rather forte ‘large’, as forte (portae MSS.) 
‘loud’ in the Abolita gloss (102, 45) Iubilum: sibilum (‘whistle’) forte. A 
Virgil gloss (on Aen. 9, 486) may lurk in (297, 33) Funus funera replentes 
sepultura plangere sepelire (e.g. <Funera>: funus, Funerae: flentes <in> 
sepultura, <unde> plangere: sepelire). 

The English branch of glossary-tradition deserves respect, for the half- 
uncial Corpus Glossary (now in the library of Corpus College, Cambridge; 
formerly of Canterbury) has been ascribed by Bradshaw (‘non futtilis auctor ’) 
to the closing years of Aldhelm’s life. In the gloss just mentioned, it offers 
Dande: date. A Latin word (unknown to our dictionaries) for ‘ byre’ lurks in 
its Bolia: stabula boum. (Cf. Gram. Lat. I. 551, 15 Bouus: Poveddov ; 
I. 75, 15 bubus, only Sing. ; the glosses cited in Thes. Gloss. s.v. Bucolia, e.g. 
the Abavus gloss of bilingual origin, IV. 314, 53 Bulum: bucolium pastoris.) 
The Epinal Glossary (formerly at Moyenmoutier) in the same type of script, 
Anglo-Saxon half-uncial, may be as old; although Sir E. M. Thompson pro- 
nounces for a hundred years later, the beginning of the ninth century. So that 
the Abolita glosses in this English group give us a glimpse at some very early 
MS.! which found its way to England (or to English foundations in the 
adjacent part of the Continent). Their Plautis auribus: magnis (V. 383, 39) 
enables us to correct the form of this Festus gloss in Vat. and Cass. Italy seems 
to have got the Abolita glosses from a minuscule MS. of Spain in which Abolita 
was combined with Abstrusa. Until a special investigation has been made, 
we may accept as likely the hypothesis that the same (or another) Spanish 
minuscule MS. of Abstr.-Abol. found its way to England; for Spanish 
symptoms like pro for per are perhaps still visible in the English group. The 
Abstrusa gloss Bubulcus, written as a Spanish scribe (and other scribes too) 
would write it, Vuuulcus (Vubulcus), appears in the V-section of Vat., Cass., etc. 
In the MS. which reached England wuuulcus or uubulcus (with Spanish 
minuscule v) was at first deciphered by the English transcriber as aubulcus. The 


1 The Abstrusa gloss Falarica has its right derive from a source with the wrong form artae 
form in Ampl. I., whereas all other glossaries for (h)astae. 
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suprascription of the correct opening syllable produced aububulcus and the like. 


The Corpus Glossary (see Hessels’ edition) has Aubulcus: pastor bouum; the — 
Epinal Glossary, Aububulcus: pastor bouum. There is an Abolita gloss — 


Arcites: sagittarii. It appears in Vat. as (21,18) Arcistes: sagittarius. In the 
MS. which reached England it had the same corrupt form. The Corpus and 
Epinal Glossaries have Arcister: strelbora (Ags. for ‘ shaft-bearer’) as well as 
Arcistis: sagittarius (-ris). Aldhelm adorns his letter to Eahfrid with the 
phrase ‘ utpote belliger in meditullio campi arcister’. The interpretation of the 
gloss Balbus in the English group is curious, Balbus: qui dulcem linguam 
habet. It reminds us of Chaucer’s friar: 


Somewhat he lisped for his wantonness, 
To make his English sweet upon his tongue. 


The Epinal Glossary is what is usually called the ‘ First Amplonian 
Glossary’ (Ampl. I.). Goetz prints it (in V., pp. 337-401) not from the Epinal 
MS., but from the Erfurt MS. already mentioned. From Loewe’s account 
(Prodr. pp. 113 sqq.) it too appears to be a ‘duorum conscriptio glossariorum 
inunum’. The two constituents were kept distinct. The second, arranged 


by AB-, resembles Ampl. II.; the first, arranged by A-, resembles the Corpus 4 
Glossary. In discussing Ampl. I. glosses we must therefore mention whether — 


they belong to part ii. of the section or part i. From part ii. we can glean for 
our list the following items (omitted in Ampl. II.): 84. (346, 41) A[u]xillae: 
alae minores. Probably from Philox. 26, 43 A[u]xillae: puxpa mtepa, os 
Bdppwyv. But Philox. took it from Festus. 85. (355, 36) Cascum: antiquum. 
This gloss appears also in part i. (351, 39). Cf. Cyrill. 392, 32 Iladavos: 
uetus, uetustus, cascus. 86. (363, 57) Genusia (leg. Ger-): senatus. 87. (383, 40) 
Plutus (Jeg. Petilus): gracili corpore. This gloss follows Plautis auribus: 
magnis (already mentioned), which accounts for the Epinal MS. reading 
Plautis (for Plutus). Part i. of Ampl. I. draws occasionally from the Virgil 
commentaries of Servius and ‘ Seruius auctus’ (i.e. Donatus ?), items which 
we may ascribe to that full version of Abstrusa which I would call ‘ Abstrusa 
maior’: e.g. (364, 33) Hera: terra, unde heroes, (364, 43) Hernae: saxa 
Sabinorum lingua, (369, 35) Lucumones: reges. Also from Isidore, e.g, 
Deportatus (355, 65) and Relegatus (386, 40). So we must glean with caution: 
88. (361, 32) Fordasus: praegnans. 8g. (371,19) Murcus: curtus. go. (380, 40) 
Portisculo: malleo. Cf. Aldhelm de Virg. (prose) 2 hortante proreta et 
crepitante naucleru portisculo. The Ampl. I. 1. glosses usually suggest a source 
like Philox (or III.).. A Nonius gloss is apparently (351, 33) Culina: coquina. 


Another of the English group (printed in II., pp. 563-597), the third — 


glossary in the Erfurt MS., known as the ‘ Glossae Nominum’ (Gloss. Nom.) 
or the ‘Absonum Glossary,’ need not detain us. Goetz (in his preface to 


Loewe’s unfinished edition) pronounces it a very ignorant compilation from — 


bilingual sources; e.g. Cyrill. 217, 2 (Ayopavduos: aedilicius) appears as 
(565, 14) Aedilicius: publicae legis gnarus; Cyrill. 470, 41 (Pyyos: fagus, 
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aesculus) as (565, 8) Aesculus: uorax. We may however credit the compiler 
(or the scribe ?) with conscientiousness for his (568, 16) Aritudo: siccitas; 
apitudo in exemplari hab(etur). Omitting the (possible or probable) Festus 
glosses which are to be found in our Philox. and in our Cyrill. and those 
known from the other glossaries already mentioned, we may add from it to our 
list: 91. (564, 18) Adasia: pro senectute sterilis. Presumably a misrepre- 
sentation of a Festus gloss of the bilingual source, since our glossary exhibits 
ludicrous mistranslations of Greek words. 92. (573, 35) Cliue: difficile. Cf. 
Paul. 56, 20 omnia enim difficilia cliuia uocabant. 93. (576, 20) Deuerbium : 
canticum quod ante mortuum canitur. 94. (580, 42) Fritamentum: uox 
merulae. 95. (581, 12) Galas (leg. Cala, i.e. Kaéda): genus ligni. 

In spite of the compiler’s ignorance, Gloss. Nom. should be investigated. 
We must, I think, accept the statement in the title ‘Item Aliae XVI. Exiguae 
Secuntur,’ that the compilation was made out of sixteen small collections 
(possibly the ‘ glossae collectae.’ of sixteen texts). Since only nouns (and 
adjectives) were selected, the field for selection would have to be large (though 
indeed the Leyden Glossary edited by Hessels is amassed from forty-eight). 
That separate ‘Glossae Nominum’ and ‘Glossae Verborum’ were in vogue 
we may infer from the second half of the title of Ampl. II. (already mentioned), 
with its distinction of ‘uerba’ and ‘nomina.’ An Irish compiler would know 
Greek: Englishmen learned in Ireland the little Greek they knew: the natives 
of the ‘ Franco-Saxon’ region would know practically none. While bilingual 
collections may indeed have reached France from (South) Italy, the more 
natural route would be from Ireland through England. So any investigation 
of Gloss. Nom. and other glossaries which draw from bilingual sources should 
watch for a clue to (South) Italy or to Ireland. The only clues I have 
noticed to the history of Gloss. Nom. are: (1) The certe in the item Legio 
(586, 20; cf. certus in the Abavus gloss), emended by Goetz to circiter, may be 
a first attempt to decipher the 6000-symbol which is preserved in this item in 
a glossary written at Cambrai after 831 (Laon 201), viz. the sickle-shaped 
6-symbol with a stroke above. This symbol I have never found in an Insular 
MS. In the Cambrai MS. it is followed by the words sex milia. (2) There is 
a fusion of two glosses (or three, if we add Manducare) at 595, 20, Teritigo 
(leg. Tentigo) and Maturissime. The former seems to come from Cyrill. 
(308, 19), the latter to be a marginal (and therefore imperfect) excerpt from 
Charisius 205, 12 K. bearing on the adverb (!) maturissime. How did the 
Charisius excerpt come there ? 

St. Gall was a meeting-place of Italian, Frankish and Insular (English as 
well as Irish) culture. Since Sangall. has glosses of the ‘ English group,’ it is 
possible that our theory of its Bobbio origin is not the whole truth. (The 
Bobbio glossary fragment, published by Pascal in Boll. Filol. class. 11, 88 from 
the eighth-century MS., Ambr. F. 60 sup., is an excerpt from Sangall.) The 
St. Gall. MS., written in that rude uncial which is so hard to date, may 
indeed be as old as Vat. But since it is a composite extract-glossary, it offers 
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no such secure footing for the hunter of Festus glosses as the Abolita portions — 
of Vat., where we have an uninterpolated (though probably defective) text ofa _ 
compilation which appears to have begun each section originally with a batch 
of Festus items. It seems unadvisable to extend our inquiry to the other . 
patchwork extract-glossaries of Charlemagne’s time or later. We cannot ‘or “ 
for certainty there. * 
But there is a small glossary, the Ab Absens Glossary (Ab Abs.), which 4 ’ 
provides some additions to our list. It is printed (from the same Leyden MS. ~ 
as Aff.) in IV. pp. 404-427, with an apparatus of variants culled from half a~ 
dozen MSS. (e.g. an eighth-century MS. from the St. Gall scriptorium). Its q 
Festus glosses, as Goetz has pointed out (De Astrabae Plauti fragmentis, Jena, — 
1893), are practically confined to the A-section: their source seems to be — 
Philox. (e.g. the gloss Adasia, already cited from Gloss. Nom., appears with — 
the interpretation ‘ ouis maior natu’). Excluding items already gleaned else- ~ 
where, we get: 96. (405, 7) Aemidus: tumidus, sufflatus. Cf. Philox. 12, ry 
Aemidus: wefuonuévos. 97. (405, 11) Aequilatium: aequatio. Goetz’ iden-— 
tification with the Festus lemma Aequilauium seems very doubtful. It may be © 
a late Latin coinage. 98. (405, 33) Albula: fluuius in Italia qui nunc Tiberis j 
uocitatur. Rather a Virgil gloss (from Aen. 8, 331) than a Festus gloss. 
99. (405, 43) Amusus: tacitus, non mutiens. Possibly a mere medieval % 
explanation of duovcos, possibly the Festus gloss Amussim deflected (and — 
distorted) through a Philox. channel. too. (406, 14) Arculus: circulus ; quod 
ubique arceat. Possibly another medieval etymology. Ior. (406, 28) Astraba 2 ‘ 
tabella ubi pedes requiescunt. Cf. Philox. 22, 15 Astraba: cavis wzozmoduov. 3 
Also the Ags. gloss Astraba: fotbret (‘footboard’). 102. (406, 33) Atanuium ~ 
(-nulum, -nulo MSS.): genus uasis. Cf. Philox. 22,47 At[nJanulus: dysov — 
iepéws oKevos, KevpnrLov. . 
Another source of Ab Abs., as Goetz has shown, is a collection of Virgil Fe | 
glosses, presumably marginal notes in a text of Virgil. (So we may refer 
416, 20 to Aen. 6, 162 Misenum Aeoliden.) The use of such Virgil marginalia 
in compiling a glossary seems to have been widely prevalent a have not been © 
able to see Pokrowsky’s Russian article, mentioned in Burs. J ahresb. 113, 220). ; 
The glossary used by Aff.and Ampl. II. we found to draw from Virgil marginalia, 
The compiler of Abol. used an annotated MS. of the same stock as the MS. on | 
which was based the Virgil Glossary (IV., 427-470, printed from the same a 
Leyden MS. as Ab Abs.). The compiler of the AA glossary (AA) employs a \ 
collection culled from some South Italian MS. whose interpretations were often — 
Greek (see Theander’s AA Glossarum Commentariol, Upsala, 1907; where, 
however, these South Italian items are not always distinguished from the Virgil 
glosses transferred from Abol., etc., into AA). ‘ Ansileubus’, to judge from — 
Hagen’s (faulty) illustration of the VIRGL. items in the Liber Glossarum (in — 
pp. 453-529 of the Appendix Seruiana) seems to have used two annotated — 
Virgil MSS. For while phrases which occur twice in Virgil (e.g. Aen. I, 394 
and 9, 638 aetheria plaga ; Aen. 1, Ig1 and 4, 71 agens telis) can furnish three 
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glosses, a phrase which occurs only once (e.g. Ecl. 6, 64 Aonas in montes; 
Aen. 2, 492 ariete crebro) does not furnish more than two (if the second item 
under Arte Pelasga refers to Aen. 2, 106 artisque Pelasgae, and belongs properly 
to No. 6o1 of Hagen’s list). But the most valuable Virgil glosses are those 
in Abstrusa, for they seem to come from some (Insular?) ‘ uariorum’ com- 
mentary (like Adamnan’s) ; and their full form is only to be recovered from not 
merely the MSS. of Abstrusa used by Goetz, but from the lemmas of ‘ Abstrusa 
maior ’ scattered through the English group of glossaries and the Liber Glos- 
sarum. All these collections of Virgil glosses deserve investigation, and 
the investigator armed with Merguet’s Lexikon zu Virgilius, should note any 
clear use of the Appendix Vergiliana ; for Vollmer’s details of the text-tradition 
might thereby be increased. 

In Ab Abs, we. find also Abstr. and Abol. items, presumably transferred 
from a composite Abstr.-Abol., and sometimes most ignorantly transferred. 
We must not take seriously its (405, 49) Angiportus: refugium nauis uel uia 
sine exitu, hoc est profugatus (-tu?) quodam. It is merely the compiler’s 
apprehension of Abol. 17, 40 Angiportum, androna uiformium uel callem (cf. 
410, 40-41 from Abstr. 70, 10). It furnishes however a variant reading, for it 
shows that his MS. had something like andro nauiforium (or nautforium alone). 
Other absurd explanations are clearly mistranslations of Greek words in the 
bilingual source. But a few leave us in doubt whether the compiler is to blame 
or rather the medieval annotators of some texts whose marginalia he used (and 
the same may be said of Gloss. Nom.). The compiler may be responsible for 
(417, 2) Nepotes feminae: perditae feminae (elicited from Neptis: nepos 
femina) and (405, 2) Adueruncat (for Auerruncat): multum uerum facit; the 
annotator for (419, 4) Patibulum: res patens, and (420, 4) Pote: forsitan. 
To a parade of the knowledge of the privative particle in Greek we may perhaps 
refer (405,18) Afuturus: non est futurus; of the Greek word for ‘end’, the 
colophon of the OS-group (418, 18) OS réAos fin(is). Its (417, 6) Neli: noli is 
merely Neu: noli (as in AA). 

However illiterate this glossary may be, its age makes it useful in 
gloss-tracking. The three ancient tribes of Rome were (Fest. 484, etc.) the 
Titienses, Ramnes (-netes) and Luceres. We get from Sangall. (278, 4) 
Ramnensis: tribus a Romulo constituta ; from Ampl. I. ii. (388, 15) Ramnetes : 
equites a Romulo constituti. Our glossary offers the corrupt (415, 5) 
Licerceris: centurio (Luceres: centuriae ?, Luceris cory.ex Lucer: decurio ?). 
AA, which seems to draw partly from an Ab Abs. archetype, shews merely 
(486, 27) Titiensis clangor (apparently not one of the many Festus glosses of 
Abol. which AA alone has preserved for us), Our MSS. of Ab Abs. read 
(424, 46) Titiensis clangor: id est sonitus cum tumultu, (425, 25) Tumultus: 
clangor, id est sonitus cum tumultu. The truth may be that in the earlier 
MSS. of Ab Abs. the gloss Titiensis was unprovided with an interpretation and 
was a neighbour of the gloss Tumultus. (In our MSS. the items have been re- 
arranged in fairly strict alphabetical order.) Also that a long gloss (a Virgil 
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gloss perhaps rather than a Festus gloss) on the three ancient Roman tribes 
stood in some early glossary (Abstrusa major?) from which these (North 
Frankish ?) compilers borrowed, and has survived only in fragments. And it is : 
not impossible that our glossary exhibits the true pio in (423, 41) Sobrius 
nomen est (i.e. plays the part of a noun, ‘a sober man’; perhaps in some verse 3 
of the Bible), where AA shows (480, 33) Robrius nomen est (supposed to be a © 
Juvenal gloss, from Juv. 4, 105; just as Abav. offers Stratocles: ad militiam | a 
accitus, possibly from Juv. 3, 99; compare the Abol. gloss Lysimachus: — 
solutus belli[tis], if that is the true reading—or the more learned solutor, with © 
Housman—, conceivably from Juv. 7. 204). AA,which abounds in ‘ doublets’, — 
offers also (480, 27) Rodoricus : nomen est unius regis (rather, with Theander, © 
Roderigo of Spain than Rhodri of Wales) ; and this may be nothing more than 1 
an (Italian ?) attempt at emendation, just as the AA item, Tiberius nomen est 
unius imper(atoris), may have been suggested by the Festus gloss printed next — 
to it by Goetz (V. 486, 19). And the true form of another ‘ will-of-the-wisp 
may be our glossary’s (423, 5) Seseque: et se, ravroXoyia (i.e. repetition of se); — 
whence the puerile glosses mentioned in Thes. Gloss. s. vv. Seseque and Seque. — 
We get no clue to the home of Ab Abs. from the ubiquitous symbol cid : 

‘ciuitas’ -tatis, etc. of 414, 23 and 44 and 47. ’ 

The Abavus Glossary, printed (in IV., pp. 301-403) from the same North 4 
Frankish MS. as Ab Abs. and Aff., swarms with ‘doublets’. The ignorance of — 
the compiler enforces caution on us, e.g. in treating (318, 5) Cesp<it>es: 
glebae, aratores, rustici. This at first sight suggests that caesfes was a Latin 5 
(Comedian’s ?) term for ‘ blockhead’ like Plautus’ frutex (Most. 13). But in © 
the G-section we find (347, 11) Gleba (-bo): arator, rusticus; and this — 
is clearly the Abol. gloss (83, 22) Glebo: rusticus, arator. The immediately — 
preceding Abol. gloss is (83, 21) Gleba: cespes durus. The likelihood therefore 
is that the Abav. compiler merely concocted his gloss out of these two neigh- — 
bouring Abol. items. We have the gloss (as so many Abav. glosses) in reversed © 
form, the original form having been Glebae: aratores, rustici, caespites. The 
same Abol. gloss has produced a misleading item in Ampl. I., Glebra: arator 
lingua Gallica. Vernacular equivalents (prefaced or followed by ‘uulgo 
dictum’ or ‘rustice’ or the like; cf. Loewe, Prodr. p. 416) are common in j 
glossaries (e.g. Manubrium quod rustici manicum dicunt), and the compiler of 
Ampl. I. interpreted in this sense the rusticus of his source. That he should 
have understood the vernacular of his source to be Gaulish Latin (or Gaulish) 
is an indication of the source’s home. 

Abav. is perhaps the most illiterate of all the glossaries printed in Vols. Iv. 
and V. In its Rure: rupes uel petrae (388, 5) the first word is proba bias 
a mere miswriting of rupes left undeleted, like (367, 17) [Namo]:narro, (368, 29) ; 
[Nidar] nidor: odor; also probably (330, 52) [Diennium] biennium, (337, 30) — 
[Dimus] bimus, forms which should be sternly ignored by linguists. In a 
more respectable glossary we might perhaps seek a trace of e.g. Rusticus: — 
rupex uel petro (cf. Fest. 226, 25), but not in this one. Doubt attaches to its 
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(381, 35) Propedat: inpedit, cohibet, prohibet (a mistake for Praepedit?). Its 
best point is that it has preserved for us some Republican glosses of Philox. 
omitted in our (practically) unique Philox. MS.., glosses often accompanied by the 
word dpx(aiws) : e.g. Infans: dpyaiws indisertus (reversed in 352, 46) ; Ebitere: 
adpxaiws egredi (reversed in 335, 6); Inciens: dpyaiws gravida (351, 45) ; _Ipsus 
apxaiws saepius ipse (357, 36). Other examples are given by Loewe 
(Opusc. 102), who finds arnantia in the puzzling (310, 52) Armentia: dpyaiws 
essentia, extantia. Its pecusius (374, 50) may be the true reading for our MS. 
of Philox. 144, 2 Pecuosus: trowunv apyaiws. And its (377, 18) pipiunculus 
(from pipio ‘pigeon’?) must be weighed against the reading in our MS. of 
Cyrill. 347, 12 Keyypis: efdos tépaxos pixpod, titiunculus (from ttus ‘wood- 
pigeon ’, according to Buecheler in Arch. Lat. Lex. 2, 119). It is presumably 
from Philox. that it takes (319, 24) Clingit: cludit; (352, 55) Indupedat: 
inpedit (reversed in 354, 51 Inpedit : praepedit, indopedat) ; (357, 37) Hippago: 
aurigarius (a misunderstanding of Festus’ wehuntur ?); (361, 8and 12) Limauit: 
sociauit ; (377, 15) Pilicrepus: pilarius. Perhaps even (352, 47) Indigitat: 
inuocat; (372, 39) Orcinus: morte manumissus. Hardly (367, 24) Natinare 
(leg. -ri) : negotiare (-ri) ; cf. Fest. 166, 6. Its Laetrus: laeuus (359, 44) is a 
deterioration of Philox. (I20, 20) Laetrum: dpictepdv. The Nom. would be 
rather Jaeter (like dexter). Like Ab Abs. it often retains the Greek! word of its 
bilingual original and in Greek lettering. We are reminded of Festus (cf. 
Paul. 86, 13) by the long gloss (353, 53) Ingruit: cum turba uenit et impetu; 
retractum (?) est autem hoc a gruibus qui simul uolant; inde (id est MSS.) 
congruere conuenire est. (It may bea Virgil gloss.) Perhaps also by (323, 44 
and 60) Consponsores: alterutrum fide dicentes (-tri fidem Scal.); cf. the 
AA Glossary’s Conspopondit : pariter spondit. 

The resolution of the Abavus Glossary into its constituent elements is 
impossible in its present strict alphabetical re-arrangement, but might have 
been attempted if it had remained at the A-stage indicated by the fusion at 
318, 31, which shows (face Loewe) that in this previous stage Cisiarius 
immediately preceded Commatibus. The two main constituents seem to be (as 
of Sangall.) (1) Philox., (2) Abstr.-Abol. Of the others may be discerned: 
(3) a source of Ampl. II. (witness the grammatical group 348, 12 and 14-16, 
along with 349, 22 and 30); (4) the Cologne fragmentary glossary described by 
Goetz in p. xlii of the preface. But indeed Abavus seems to have connecting 
links with most of the glossaries in Vol. IV. and to furnish many a clue to 
their history and inter-relation. 

Now that we have the Thesaurus Glossarum Emendatarum to show us 
what is the correct form of each gloss and what form each assumes in the 
various glossaries, and further to enable us to find in a moment any item of any 

1 Scribes unfamiliar (as were most scribes) dxpyoros, and,of 390, 7 Scuotit: cattat, Bpdooe., 
with Greek omit these. My notes from a So these are Philox. glosses, and we must not 
Bodleian MS. (Auwct. T. ii. 24) of the expanded change inutilis to mutilws, This MS. has for 388, 5 


form of our glossary (Abav. major) show that the ura: agros, uilla, possessio uel tellus, rupes 
true version of 366, 51 is Muscinarius: inutilis, uel petrae. 
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collection, the task of investigating the lineage and relationship of glossaries — 
devolves on younger scholars. They are not so liable now to the error which — 
has made so many of these dissertations valueless, the error of treating a 1 
glossary as if its items were all discovered by the compiler and not borrowed in — 
great part from already existing glossaries. The manner of investigation is 4 


very simple. With the help of Thes. Gloss. one separates those items of a 


glossary which can be traced to the two main sources of all these collections: © j 


viz.: (1) a bilingual source of our Philox.-Cyrill. (a reference in Thes. Gloss.to _ 


Vol. II. of the Corp. Gloss. Lat. characterizes such items), (2) Abstr.-Abol. (a F: 
reference to any page between p. 3 and p. 198 of Vol. IV. characterizes these), 
Then one sifts the residue (with the help of Thes. Gloss.), separating those ‘7 
items which are peculiar to the glossary investigated. The items common to it — 
with others one examines in the hope of being able to determine that this or © 
that glossary must have used (or have been used by) the glossary investigated, 4 
or that both have drawn from a common source. Until all this preliminary — 
work of investigation has been done, Latin glosses are not rightly available for 
study: a student is in danger of mistaking the casual guess of a mediaeval : 
monk for the deliberate pronouncement of an ancient grammarian or com- a 
mentator. To any volunteer let me give this advice: First read Gundermann’s _ 
review in Berl. Phil. Woch. 23 (1901), pp. 974 sqq. and Goetz’ article ‘ Glosso- q 


graphie’ in Pauly-Wissowa. 
W. M. Linpsay. 
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Bards IN HELEAS: 


IN proportion to their numbers the Semitic peoples have exercised a 
greater influence on the course of human history as a whole than any other of 
the large races of mankind. As far as our records carry us, it appears that the 
early spirit of exploration and adventure, as distinct from racial migration, had 
its origin with them. Even in Homeric times, the Phoenician trader or pirate 
was a familiar feature of the Mediterranean world. Greece, commonly regarded 
by us as the home of true culture, admitted that she owed to Phoenicia her first 
introduction to the art of writing. Semitic establishments were spread over the 
whole of the ancient world, and the only state that ever seriously contested 
with Rome the sovereignty of the world was Carthage. Though not famed 
more for military prowess than other races, the Semitic branch of mankind in 
the seventh century of our era swept over northern Africa and western Asia, 
overflowing at two points into Europe itself. 

This last manifestation of Semitic activity had its stimulus in religion, and 
it was probably on this side of life that the influence of the Semites was widest 
and deepest. Christianity is sometimes cited as an illustration of this fact, but 
this is hardly a fair position. Christianity had its historical roots in Judaism, 
and Judaism was utterly unlike any other form of Semitic faith. The Jews 
were the only Semitic people who developed a monotheism, and the only one 
who made ethics fundamental to religion. As in the Graeco-Roman world, the 
earliest form of religion among the Semites seems to have been a tribal 
monolatry, which, by a process of interaction, developed into a polytheism. 
Thus Nabu, Marduk, Ea, Ishtar and the rest were, in the first instance, local 
deities, who were arranged into a Pantheon with the growth of the Babylonian 
Empire. In this respect the history of Semitic religion can be paralleled 
almost everywhere else in the civilized world. But there were certain aspects 
of Semitic religion which had no analogue in other races. The tribal sense 
seems to have been unusually strong, or perhaps to have endured to a more 
advanced stage in the history of these peoples than in that of others. All the 
members of the tribe were closely bound together by ties of blood, and the most 
important member was the unseen one, the god. His connection with his 
kinsmen of the tribe was thought of in different ways, and described in different 
terms, but there was always the sense of blood relationship between the human 


elements in the clan and the divine one. Thus the god was sometimes called 
P 
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the father of the clan. Sometimes his superiority was expressed by the use of ; 
the term Lord or Husband, in the eastern Semitic world Bel, in the western 
Baal. Thus we have such theophorous names as Belshazzar in Babylon, 
Meribaal in ancient Israel, Ethbaal in Sidon, and Hannibal in Carthage. The 
god had his own home in some particular spot, or might dwell in a fountain, a a % 
tree, ora stone. It was there that he was to be approached, and it was there 3 
that other members of the tribe could enter into communion with him, by — 
sharing with him in a meal consisting of the flesh of one of the domestic — 
animals of the tribe. It was only under such circumstances that beef or mutton 4 
or the flesh of the camel or goat might be eaten—otherwise these animals were ~ 
under a tabu. | 
There were also sacred persons. These were generally guardians of the 
shrine or home of the god, or persons otherwise connected with the ritual of 
the tribe. Their character was not always of the highest, as may be seen from © 
the repeated protests of the great ethical prophets of Israel, especially Hosea 
and Isaiah. These sacred persons dealt in priestcraft, mantic, and divination. — 
Originally the three classes were clearly distinguished, and in ancient Israel it 
was the second type alone to which the name of prophet was applied. The | 
last class were properly called ‘ seers,’ though with the progress of the civiliza- 
tion of the people they became merged in the prophets. Thus, in the more 
ancient narrative, Samuel is a seer, and stands entirely apart from the prophets, ~ 
who formed a distinct feature in the social and religious life of the time. But 
probably similar types of sacred persons are to be found in all primitive © 
religions, though they had peculiar characteristics in the Semitic world. Those 
peculiarities find their most striking illustration in prophecy. 4 
Our ideas of the prophet are mainly based on the canonical prophets of a 

the Old Testament, or rather on certain misconceptions which have sprung up ~ 
concerning them. They are generally thought of as persons whose duty it was — 
to be able to foretell the future, and no doubt they did do so. But that was” 
only a subsidiary element in their work, a by-product of their exercise of their 
true function. That function—at least as far as the canonical prophets were 
concerned—was to be preachers and teachers of righteousness. It was theirs 
to state ethical principles, and this of necessity involved the prediction of con- 
sequences which would ensue if those principles were observed or neglected. 
But in this the prophets of Israel were unique, while they shared to no small 
extent in the external features common to all the Syrian prophets. : 
The most obvious/of these external features was what is called the 
prophetic ecstasy. This was a peculiar psychic condition in which the subject , 
seemed to be possessed of powers, indeed of a whole sphere of consciousness, 
which was denied to the ordinary individual, and to the prophet himself in — 
normal states. He did not cease to be conscious of the world as it appeared to’ 
others, but he saw and heard things which were beyond their range. There 
were a number of well-marked physical phenomena connected with the con- 
dition of ecstasy, though these were not invariable. The subject might be 
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affected with a certain constriction of the muscles, in which case the state 


resembled that of the trance. On the other hand, muscular activity might be 


largely increased. Leaping, bodily contortions, and loud cries resulted, which, 
as they tended to become regular and rhythmical, developed into dancing and 
song. The subject frequently experienced a kind of anaesthesia, and would 
slash wildly at his own body with knife or whip, without showing any signs of 
physical pain. In the less intense forms of the state, symbolic action was not 
uncommon. In 1 Kings xxil. 11, Zedekiah makes horns of iron, to typify the 
victory which he promised to King Ahab, and similar action is recorded of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. There was a certain contagion attaching to the 
state, and persons coming into contact with those who were under its influence 
were likely to be seized with the same impulse. Thus when Saul meets a 
company of ‘ prophets,’ he himself ‘ prophesies ’—i.e. falls into the ecstasy and 
behaves like the ecstatics. The result was that the prophets tended to form 
themselves into companies, and to live a social life. These swarms of ecstatics 
were common all over Palestine and Syria, and were normally devoted to the 
service of some particular deity who was supposed to send his (or her) ‘ spirit’ 
upon them. When the ecstasy fell on the crowd, it commonly happened that 
at length one stood out from the rest and uttered significant words, or performed 
some symbolic act. Thus in 1 Kings xxii. 11, Zedekiah takes the lead with his 
horns of iron, and it is he who smites Micaiah for having uttered a prophecy 
inconsistent with the voice of the majority. It is not surprising, when one 
considers the conditions of the ecstasy, to find that the ‘ prophets’ did not stand 
high in the social scale. Amos indignantly repudiated all connection with 
them, and there are frequent denunciations of them throughout the canonical 
prophets, who, however, differed from the rest mainly in the content of their 
message. Indeed the phenomena of ecstatic prophecy seem to have resembled 
those of insanity. Saul’s ravings are called ‘prophecy’ in 1 Sam. xviii. Io. 
The prophet who came to anoint Jehu was called a‘ madman’ by the assembled 
soldiers (2 Kings ix. 11), and the same word was hurled at Jeremiah 
(Jer. xxix. 26). 

While the ecstatic state was not strictly under the control of the prophet, 
there were certain stimuli which could be employed to excite it. Amongst the 
Canaanitish prophets alcohol and other drugs were frequently used for this 
purpose. The prophets of Israel, standing as they did for the worship of their 
national God, seem to have been hostile to the use of wine, which was regarded 
as the gift and property of the Canaanitish Baals. Certainly two of the 
religious guilds which were in spirit allied to the prophets, the Nazirites and 
the Rechabites, wholly eschewed the vine and all its products. But music and 
dancing were almost universally employed as stimuli, cf. 2 Kings iii. 15. 
Another mode not infrequently to be observed in the case of the greater 
prophets was that of concentrating the gaze on some object and perhaps 
dwelling on its name till the inspiration came. This seems to have been par- 
ticularly frequent with Amos and Jeremiah, and may be illustrated from the 
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first prophetic experience of the latter. At the time of ‘his call his eye fell on 
the branch of an almond tree, whose name in Hebrew was shaged. Contempla- — 
tion of this object brought to the ear of his second sense the word shoged— — 
‘awake,’ and he heard the voice telling him that this was the inner meaning of ~ 
what he had seen. : 

Another feature of the ecstasy lies in the fact that it made a more or less 
lasting impression on the mind of the subject. It differshere fromthehypnotic 
state, which leaves the less impression the more complete it is. The contrary — 
is the case with the ecstatic condition. The more tense and fervid it was, the ~ 
more clearly was it recalled after it had passed. But forthis weshould have had ~ 
far fewer records than we actually possess of the utterances of the prophets. A — 
large proportion of the oracles of the canonical prophets have been handed down 
from the man’s own memory of what he saw and heard whilst in this condition. 
An illustration may be taken from one of the earlier experiences of Jeremiah. 
In the year 626 B.c. Judah was threatened and perhaps overrun by the Scythians, 4 
who were then invading western Asia. It was with their coming that 
Jeremiah’s prophetic consciousness awoke. The prophecies of this period are 
contained in chapters iv.-vi. The first oracles are a cry of warning, together 
with a hint at the desolation which the invaders are working. Then, in 
iv. 23-26, the prophet falls into yet deeper ecstasy, and, as he looks out on the 
land, the world dissolves into the primitive elements from which the universe 
was made. The light of creation was no more, no birds, no men; nothing but 
a restless sea of heaving mountain and tossing hill met his gaze wherever he 
turned. The prophet’s record of this experience may be roughly paraphrased : 

I looked on the earth, 
And lo! Chaos’ rude birth; 

At the heavens, and from them no creation-light brake ; 
And I looked on the hills 
In their agony thrills, 

And. the mountains did totter and tremble and quake. 
I looked o’er the ground, 
And no man there I found ; 

And the birds of the heaven had winged far their flight ; 
And I saw—as I faced 
Carmel’s garden—a waste, 

And its cities were shattered beneath the grim blight. 


But the most complete direct account of the ecstasy in the Old Testament is 
to be found in the familiar narrative of the behaviour of the priests of Baal on 
Mount Carmel (1 Kings xviil. 20-29). 

Similar phenomena were to be found throughout the whole of the world 
made known to us through classical literature. But in most cases they are to 
be traced back to Asia Minor and so to Syria, and would probably all be so 
traceable had we sufficient evidence. A few cases may be taken. 

One of the best illustrations is to be found in Apuleius, VIII. 24-29. There 
we have a description of the way in which the priests of the eastern goddess 
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prepared themselves and their donkey, their wild leaps and screams, the swords 
and two-edged knives which they carried, the frenzied slashes which they made 
at their bare arms, and the furious blows of the whips which were the proper 
insignia of their priesthood. Though all rave, one is more extravagant than 
the rest, panting and gasping as though he found himself surfeited with the 
deity—‘ for it seems that the goddess makes people worse instead of better.’ 

Apuleius makes it quite clear that the phenomena which accompanied the 
ecstasy of these priests was practically identical with that which was so familiar 
in earlier times in Syria. This is obvious from a comparison of his account 
with that given of the priests of Baal in Kings. Their goddess was ostensibly 
Isis, but an examination of the records shows that there must have been a good 
deal of syncretism. At the close of his work Apuleius expressly identifies Isis 
with the great nature-goddess of Asia Minor. And the earlier accounts of Isis 
show that the ecstatic element was properly absent from her worship. 
Herodotus (II. 61) gives a description of her festival. The only ecstatic people 
are certain Carian settlers, who beat their foreheads with swords—in the fashion 
of the priests in Apuleius—and thus, says the historian, prove that they are 
foreigners and not Egyptians. And there is a story of the eleventh century, 
preserved in an Egyptian papyrus, which tells of an early point of contact 
between Egyptians and the prophetic ecstasy. A certain Wen-amon went on 
a sacred embassy to Byblos, in Phoenicia, bringing with him an image of 
Amon, whose worship he wished to introduce into Syria. He was at first un- 
successful in his errand, and the Governor, whose name was Zekar-baal— 
‘Baal remembers ’"—sent daily to the Egyptian ship and required its departure. 
But after nineteen days of this there was a festival and a sacrifice in honour of 
the God of Byblos. He is known to classical mythology as Adonis, a name 
which means Lord, and has therefore some kinship with Baal. At the festival 
in question a noble youth fell into the ecstasy, and demanded in the name of 
Adonis that the image should be brought on shore, for Amon also was a god. 
The prophet’s words were attended to, and the embassy was successful. 

We may assume that the Egyptians derived their acquaintance with the 
ecstasy from Syria. In other directions, too, Asiatic conceptions of religion 
spread over the whole world. The Phoenicians were travellers and traders from 
prehistoric times, and wherever they went they carried their religion with 
them. The extent of their movements is obvious to any student of Semitic 
epigraphy. One of the most important of Semitic ritual inscriptions was found 
at Marseilles, and traces of Phoenician occupation in the form of inscribed 
rings and gems have been discovered in the British Isles. Where their settle- 
ments were more than mere trading factories, they left behind them features in 
the life and thought of the people which are unmistakable, and form evidence 
of their presence hardly less certain than actual inscriptions. 
~ One of the most obvious of these was the prophetic ecstasy. This is so 
widely spread in the Graeco-Roman world that it is not easy at first to think of 
it as something foreign to the genius and spirit of those peoples. Yet there can 
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be little doubt that wherever it occurs it points to a period in the distant past 
when Syrian influence made itself felt, either by importation or by invasion. 
That is, in some cases Greeks themselves may have visited Syria and returned — } 
with Semitic ideas, or the Phoenicians may have entered the country, bringing — z 
with them their own worship. In any case these particular phenomena spread _ 
at a very early period in Asia Minor, with which the Greeks were certainly s 
familiar. In two cases especially gods well known in Greece and Rome appear _ 
to have a basis in Semitic religious thought. A study of instances where the _ 
ecstasy occurs will help to make this clear. ; 
We may begin with the West. The tradition preserved by Livy (I. 4) 
speaks of a prophetess named Carmenta who lived in Italy before the advent of — 
the Sybil. Whilst this tradition does not tell us very much about Carmenta, © 
indicates one important fact about the Sybil, namely that she was not — 
indigenous to Italy. As has been frequently remarked, her name seems to have _ 
Semitic connections, since it resembles the Hebrew s4‘ty—‘ grey hairs.’ On — 
this hypothesis she is ‘the old lady of Cumae.’ We have no means of ~ 
knowing how far Virgil’s description of her is based on contemporary observa- _ 
tion, but it cannot be denied that it presents features which are strange to” ; 
Roman religion as we know it. Thus: 


Cui talia fanti 
ante fores, subito non uoltus, non color unus, 
non comptae mansere comae; sed pectus anhelum, 
et rabie fera corda tument ; maiorque uideri, 
nec mortale sonans; afflata est numine quando 
iam propiore deo. , 
Aen. VI. 46-51. 


This condition is maintained throughout her first utterances, cf. ll. 98-100, — 
but later she grows calmer, and is able to argue philosophically with Aeneas. 
It is impossible not to feel that these phenomena are closely allied to those ~ 
of the genuine Semitic ecstasy. The god in question is Apollo, and if Virgil — 
suspected that there was anything non-Italian in his description, it is probable — 
’ that his mind travelled to some Greek oracle such as Delphi. What he does — 
not seem to have realized is that these phenomena were not primarily Greek, 
but came from somewhere further east. Yet Cumae was a Phoenician settle- — 
ment, and there can be little doubt that the Apollo of that place was a Baal, — 
somewhat disguised, but still recognizable through the veil of Greek and Roman ~ 
attributes. q 
One of the most familiar and impressive passages in Greek literature is to — 
be found in the Agamemnon, ll. 1072-1330. The travellers have returned — 
from Troy in victory. The king has been induced to enter the house where 
his doom awaits him at the hands of his faithless wife. One alone remains 
outside, the captive princess, Cassandra. Clytemnestra makes an attempt to 
persuade her to follow her master, but finds her dumb and immovable. The 
queen retires, and as soon as her back is turned the spell that has been laid on ~ 
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the lips of Cassandra seems to be loosed. She breaks out, but it is into no 
ordinary speech. Her first words are a wild and almost meaningless appeal to 
Apollo. One feels the shudder that runs over the chorus and the horror with 
which they are overwhelmed. As Cassandra’s words grow clearer, it becomes 
evident that she sees something on the roof of the palace which is invisible to 
the rest, and through her disjointed cries the picture gradually reveals itself. 
The prophetess sees the forms of the victims of that ancestral blood-fiend who 
in every generation has exacted his toll of the House of Atreus, and in 
particular the twisted and dismembered figures of the children of Thyestes. 
The chorus are infected by her passion, and the scene developes into the 
Kommos of the play. Cassandra at last resumes a more normal tone, though 
the emotional tension is still extreme. In 1. 1178 she is calm enough to 
speak in iambics, though the vision has not faded. Nor does it till its place is 
taken by a picture of the fate of Agamemnon and herself. And even at the 
end, the house, to her, reeks of blood. 

We have in this passage all the familiar phenomena of the Syrian ecstasy. 
We have the consciousness of the two worlds, the one which ordinary men 
inhabit and that which is obvious to the sight and hearing of the prophet alone. 
There is the realization of them both at the same time; while she sees the 
horrors on the roof, Cassandra is able to carry on her conversation with 
the chorus. There is a suggestion of the infectious character of the ecstasy ; 
the chorus, though they cannot see and ‘hear what Cassandra sees and hears, 
are caught by her passion, and in the Kommos proper utter lyrics hardly less 
powerful than those of the prophetess. The effect of the ecstasy is far from 
being transient; it leaves its mark on Cassandra even to the point where she 
leaves the stage and enters the palace. There is the tendency to violent and 
symbolic action, exhibited when Cassandra, in 1. 1267, strips off the emblems 
_ of Apollo and hurls them to the ground with some gesture of contempt or fury. 
Such was the view taken by Aeschylus of the character of the Asiatic 
prophetess. These phenomena do not appear in the case of the Greek gods 
proper. Calchas receives his oracles in other ways. The deity who inspires 
Cassandra is a Baal. 

The further research can carry back its enquiry into the origin and 
character of Apollo, the clearer does it become that this is his true nature. 
Attempts have been made to locate him with the aid of philology, but these are 
always open to dispute, and do not really lead to any helpful conclusion. Thus 
the identification of Leto with the name of the pre-Islamic goddess Al-lat is 
certainly attractive (the Al- is simply the Arabic article), but is insufficiently 
attested by historical evidence. But there is more reason to believe that Apollo 
was an Asiatic deity in the first instance. One naturally thinks of Apollo as 
coming from Delos, but this is a comparatively late form of the legend. In 
Il. IV. tor his birth is placed in Lycia—Avxeios has nothing to do with 
wolves—and though in Od. VI. 162 mention is made of an altar of Apollo in 
Delos and in JJ. IX. 405 there is a reference to the connection between Apollo 
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and Delphi, the first direct statement to the effect that Apollo was born in that 7 
island appears in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo. Apollo was a later importa- : 
tion into Delos, as appears from the fact that the worship of Astarte and — 
Atargatis—both forms of the Syrian Mother-goddess—was carried on there. — 
Apollo must have entered in the same way. The fact that Apollo in Homer ~ 
commonly has two names, ‘ Phoebus Apollo” suggests a composite origin. If gy 


that be so, then the firstname is clearly Greek, and the second will be a foreign 


one. Moreover in Homer he is the only god of importance who consistently ; 


appears on the side of the Trojans. The other deity who does so is Aphrodite 


—a typically Asiatic goddess. There is sufficient evidence on the historical side ~ 


to show that Apollo was not a native Greek god, but an immigrant from Asia, 
and the association of the ecstasy with him indicates an ultimate Syrian origin. 


Whilst practically every city in Greece had more or less intercourse with ~ 
Phoenicia, the spot at which it would be most natural to seek for traces of her ~ 
influence is Thebes. The traditions of Thebes were bound up with Phoenicia. 
Her legends told of Cadmus as her founder. His name is pure Semitic—D7p 4 
—and means simply ‘the easterner.’ Philology is not often a safe guide in — 
these matters, but here the case is too clear to admit of mistake—asinthe case ~ 


of Adonis= yx. And in the case of Thebes there is more than philology. 
The whole story is that of migration from Asia. It is only to be expected, then, 


that other traces of Asiatic influence will be discoverable here. And it may be ~ 


possible to find them, not in Aeschylus but in Euripides. Again, it is not to be 
supposed that Euripides is a safe guide to the history of the past. But in his 
great Theban drama, the Bacchae, we may look for what he thought proper to 
Thebes, and see what impression Theban rites made on him. The phenomena 
themselves may have been those of his own day, but:they must correspond to 
something which was traditional in Boeotia. 

The world of classical studies owes much to Professor Norwood in the 
matter of the statement and elucidation of the problems raised by the Bacchae. 
Into those problems in general it is hardly possible to go in detail here. They 
are concerned with artistic and theological questions which lie outside the 


sphere of the present study. But there is one point which does immediately — 


concern us. That is the nature of the orgy which plays so prominent a part in 
the development of the plot. It may be taken for granted that this orgy was 
familiar to the poet, and that when he described the ravings of Agave and her 
companions, he had in his mind scenes which he had himself witnessed or had 
had described to him by eyewitnesses. 

At the risk of repeating what must be familiar to everyone, it may simplify 
matters to trace briefly the plot of the Bacchae. The chief characters are 
Dionysus, Cadmus, the founder of Thebes, his grandson, Pentheus, in whose 
favour the old man has resigned the crown, Teiresias, the ancient seer of 
Thebes, and Agave, daughter of Cadmus and mother of Pentheus. The chorus 
is composed of Lydian women who have followed Dionysus to Thebes. It is 
to be noted that they are Asiatics. 
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The prologue is spoken by Dionysus himself. He is the son of Semele 
and Zeus, and therefore the grandson of Cadmus. His relatives, particularly 
his aunt, Agave, and her sisters, and his cousin Pentheus, have declined to 
believe in his divine parentage, and he has come to punish them. Agave and 
her sisters, together with the other women of Thebes, have been driven ‘ mad,’ 
and have gone out to Cithaeron to celebrate Bacchic rites. After the opening 
choric ode, Pentheus appears, and states his determination to put down this 
new movement. Teiresias and Cadmus have already yielded to the stranger, 
and are now arrayed in the garb proper to the Bacchanals. They argue with 
Pentheus, but to no purpose, and the only result is a minor persecution of 
Teiresias. Dionysus is now brought in a prisoner, and after an altercation 
with Pentheus is confined in the stables attached to the palace. Then an 
earthquake follows—at least the chorus experience an earthquake—and the 
tomb of Semele is wrapped in flame. Dionysus appears free and safe, and 
gives an account of his dealings with Pentheus off the stage. The latter 
enters and at once sees the prisoner whom he has already missed, but seems 
quite unconscious of the ruin of the palace or of the earthquake. The 
dialogue between Dionysus and Pentheus is interrupted by the arrival of a 
messenger from Cithaeron who tells of the atrocities of the Bacchanal women. 
Pentheus at once determines to put an end to their proceedings by force, but 
is persuaded by Dionysus to dress as a Bacchanal and go out to spy on them 
first. From this point Pentheus himself loses his own self-control, and is as 
much at the disposal of the god as anyone else among the Bacchants. The 
two go out together, and the next person who enters the stage is a messenger 
who describes with ghastly vividness the death of Pentheus at the hands of the 
Bacchanals. Agave then appears, bearing her son’s head, which she imagines 
to be that of a lion. She is joined by Cadmus, under whose influence she 
recovers her normal consciousness, and all realize the full horror of the punish- 
ment meted out by the god. 

There is much relating to the Theban women in this story that cannot be 
attributed to divine possession on the Syrian model. The ecstasy—and this 
is, perhaps, the most striking difference between the two—passes off, and does 
not leave behind the memory of what has been seen and heard during its 
presence. In this respect it is probably nearer to the hypnotism which 
Professor Norwood has suggested than to the phenomena which have been 
observed in other cases. But here it may be once more remarked that what 
we have in the Bacchae is not history or a scientific study of phenomena, but 
drama. In the mind of the poet this particular manifestation of the ecstasy 
may have been combined with the more familiar characteristics of intoxication. 
This appears the more likely when it is recognized that Pentheus himself, 
when he sets out on his expedition to Cithaeron, is simply drunk. This is 
possibly the explanation of the way in which he yields to the suggestions of 
Dionysus in the first place. But it is also not impossible that in his case there 
is a suggestion of the infectious character of the ecstasy. His experience may 
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be compared with that of king Saul, who, on meeting a company of the 
prophets, joined them himself and prophesied, i.e. fell into the prophetic frenzy. 

This impression is confirmed by a further study of the play. Agave and — 
her companions are not the only persons who are under a delusion of some 
kind. The chorus also are faced with facts that are not facts and see things © 
that do not happen. In their case the phenomena are more typical. They ‘ 
feel the earthquake, they see the palace fall in ruins. But no one else in the — 
play is conscious of either event. Professor Norwood was the first to call 
attention to this difficulty, which is one of the most important in the whole 
problem. His solution is that the chorus were in fact mesmerized, and this is 
much the same thing as saying that they were under the influence of the 
ecstasy. Euripides may have seen the Bacchants in Macedonia or in Boeotia 
itself, and the idea of mesmerism might readily occur to him, or at least — 
a comparison with those phenomena to which we give the name of mesmerism. 
And there is one point in which the experience of these women differs from 
what we call hypnotism. It is usually necessary for the practitioner himself 
at least to be present when the hypnotic influence is brought to bear, but 
when the chorus see the palace fall, Dionysus is still in his stable. Their 
case is certainly closely paralleled by that of Cassandra in the Agamemnon. 
And it may be included under the same head without doing violence to the 
work of Euripides. : 

Further evidence points in the same direction. If there is any point on 
which the play may be regarded as giving evidence ofa historical fact, it is the 
fact that the religion of Dionysus was not native to Thebes, but was a later 
introduction. It should, however, be noted that the new god claims to have a | 
common origin with the house of Cadmus. He appears as a Lydian, but it 
may well be that there were Dionysiac cults found in Lydia in the time of . 
Euripides which were responsible for this position. He was, at any rate,an 
Asiatic, and a western Asiatic. He is a god of prophecy—so claimed by | 
Teiresias, and since there is in the play no sign of the use of his prophetic gift, _ 
we may take it for granted that this was one of his conventional attributes. 

"He was, further, the god of wine. There may have been other cases of gods 
of wine, and there were certainly other cases of mantic deities, but, as far as 
we know, the combination of ecstasy, wine and mantic finds no parallel outside 
Syria and those places whose cults can be directly traced to Syria. In other 
words, Dionysus also is a Baal. 

We may, then, venture to sum up. In historical times we find certain 
phenomena which we group together under the name of ecstatic prophecy in 
many parts of the Mediterranean world. In every case we have been able to 
trace them back to the western coast-lands of Asia, and where our records go 
furthest these phenomena find their home in Syria. There they are connected 
in the first instance with that type of religion which we call Baalism. These 
features of religion gradually spread northwards, and when the earliest Greek 
records are available, they are well established in Asia Minor. On the way 
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they attach themselves to many deities—there were many Baals in Syria—and 
both gods and goddesses are involved. They then proceed westwards by 
three distinct routes. They are sometimes carried direct by the Phoenicians, 
as in the case of Cumae. They also cross the Aegean through the islands, in 
these cases being connected with the cult of Apollo, and no doubt absorbing 
the characteristics of numerous local deities on the way. The third movement 
is by land through Thrace, and this is associated with the cult of the vine— 
another of the features of the Syrian Baal. There are still later movements 
well within the age of exact history. These are all connected with the female 
side of the worship of Syria. The goddess Ishtar or Astarte has the same 
mantic elements as the god Baal, and these are handed on to the great goddess 
of Asia Minor, Aphrodite, Rhea or Dea Bona, and at the same time spread 
south into Egypt, where they become an integral part of the worship of Isis. 
And in the first century of the Roman Empire they are practically universal, 
yet they may all be traced back to the thought and religious practice of the 
race which had its home in the little strip of land which lies between the 
Mediterranean and the Syrian desert. 
THEODORE H. ROBINSON. 
CaRDIFF. 


PEeSlIOD, WORKS AND DAYS. 
AN ADDENDUM. 


On p. 118 I said (a propos of W.D. 742) that the injunction of Pythagoras wapa 
Ouciav pr) ovvxifov, quoted by Goettling with a false reference, might be illuminating 
in its context but that I suspected it of being a figment. My suspicions were 
unfounded. The reference, as Mr. A. B. Cook has kindly pointed out to me, is 
Iambl. Protvept. 364 K.;! but Iamblichus’s explanation—that ‘ nails’ stands for one’s 
remoter kinsfolk, ofov dveyid8ar 7) rarpadéAgov yapPpovrideis 7) TovodToé Twes, With whom 
one should renew relations on festal days—does not seem very helpful. 

Iamblichus also writes of Pythagoras: Vit. Pyth. 154, wapayyéAAer Sé ev Eopry 
pare Keiper Oar pare ovuxiferOar, THY TpeTépav avfqow tov ayaav ovx ryotpevos deiv 
tiv Tov Oedv drodcirew dpxiv, but the words convey no meaning to me. 


A. S. F. Gow. 


1 Read, as one might suppose, srapa Ovola. 


DREAMS, THE SWELLING MOON, THE SUN. 


1. THE etymologies susceptible to simple phonetic formulation and seman- — 
tically obvious have, for the most part, been discovered long ago. But I cannot — 
say semantically obvious without recording my conviction that semantic © 
science is still in swaddling clothes. Readers of the Classical Quarterly — 
will, I trust, find the following derivations interesting, as well as clear and 
semantically obvious. : 

i. dap: Darvos. 4 

2. If one adequately considers the context of Odyssey XIX. 547 he will — 
realize that imrap écOXov was not a ‘ waking vision’ but a ‘ good dream’ (ef. 
Cicero, de Diu. § 85), one that, coming before midnight through the gates of 
horn, was destined to come true. The other contexts subject to lexical con- 
trol, and especially Aeschylus, Prom. 486, go to confirm the interpretation of 
trap by ‘somnium <uerum’>, even though Virgil, Aen. III. 173, uses sopor 
to designate a dream that was not to come true, ie. dvap. In one word, 
jémap =‘ somnium, in bonam partem adhibitum.’ 

ii. dvap ‘somnium falsum’: Lat. anima. 

3. The counterterm évap—with Albanian and Armenian cognates that 
need no mention here—is from the root AN ‘to breathe.’ Cf. Lat. anima 
‘breath,’ but also ‘shade, wraith’ (in the plural chiefly), and especially note 
the laying of the ghost of Polydorus in Aen. III. 67: ‘(animamque sepul- 
cro | condimus).’ So I interpret évap by ‘ ghost,’ the wraith of a dead man 
appearing in the dreams that come towards morn through the ivory gates. 

4. As regards the o vocalism of dvap (: Cretan dvatpos dvap), note the 
glosses oud * tv0n, dvetpov davtdacparta (and in Homer oudy was a 
dream voice or ‘uox diuina’) and duda + douy (cf. for the sense O. Bulg. 
v-onja ‘ odor’), which have already been properly derived from the root AN 
(Lagercrantz in KZ. XXXV. 278). From an s extension of the root, as in 
O. Bulg. achati ‘smell,’ we have Lat. umbrae (CONSRA-) ‘ Animal, Manes,’ to 
which wmbra ‘shadow’ is a secondary development due to the unsubstantiality 
(inamtas, see § 5) of the shadow. The o vowel is also found in dv-@os ‘ dung,’ 
named from its smell; av-@os ‘flower,’ also named from its ‘ odor.’ Forms 
cited under dv@os for a root ODH have been assimilated with the sept of Lat. 
odor (§ 16). 

5. Lat. in-dnis: Nearly forty years ago, without any semantic explanation 
at all, Fick ascribed in-dnis to the root AN (BB., II., 175). He was entirely — 


1 In v-onja v- is prosthetic, like the unwritten w- in Eng. one; o comes either from o or a. 
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right. We have the form-pattern in é-opyos ‘testiculatus’ é-c7ovdos ‘ foe- 
deratus,’ like in-dnis ‘ aeratus > ‘having <nothing but> air.’ A perfectly 
parallel development is found in dveywdsos ‘inanis,’ which I would by no 
means separate from its exact synonym yet-alve]uevios (see for relation to 
sense of ‘wind’ Liddell and Scott), with loss of ve as in apovas * avew@vas 
(acc. pl.). The glosses wwvidv + wdtavov and povin * dduvywprd will be false dis- 
composites from ‘ weta-ye@os.’ Dissimulation of vy vy may account for 2 in 
See Liddell and Scott s.vv., and Capelle-Seiler on perapéuos (cf. 
Homeric dveuora | petapovia Safe with ‘uoces inanes fundere’). Inanis is 
quasi ‘ in-der-luftig.’ 

iii. LeAnvy ‘ sweller’ > moon > shiner. 

6. For the root (k)SwEL ‘tumere’ see cognates in Walde, s.v. salum ;} 
and for swEL ‘splendere’ see Boisacq or Prellwitz s.v. cé\as. As the sequel 
will show (§§ 45-16) both roots are to be written (K)SWEL (cf. also Solmsen 
ap. Boisacq l.c.). The two senses of the root KSWEL, to be studied further 
below, originated in the swelling or gibbous moon (cf. ‘ luna protumida’), 
and her swelling was ‘ splendor.’ 

iv. Lat. idus: Osc. etdu-’, Skr. ¢ndu-. 

7. A simpler illustration of the swelling moon is found in Lat. tdés (n. pl.), 
the time of full or swollen moons: o1D in the sept of o/Sdvw (see Boisacq, s.v. ; 
Berneker, Slav. Etym. Whch., p. 270). There is no sound reason, on the 
ground of the predominant vocalism of nominal and denominative forms, to 
deny to this root e-vocalism. The truth is that the root is to be written 
GID | EID, with a grade form aID and, by secondary gradation, op | ED (cf. the 
lexica on Lat. seco and Reichelt in KZ. XXXIX. 15 § 30; -75,§ 171). For 
aid we have the testimony of Latin aemidus (lexical only) which appears in 
one glossary as aedimus. And this may be right, the transposition in aemidus 
being suggested by tumidus. Cf. also Lat. aestus ‘tide, swell, billow,’ for 
‘billow’ seems more likely to have been transferred from water to fire than 
conversely. In Skr. édhate ‘ crescit, augetur; intumescit’ the true diphthong 
is indeterminable, and dh for d, if not due to the synonymous Sanskrit roots. 


ave“odios. 


1 Germ. welle and its cognates, gathered by w/w may not precede), or any one (see Walde, 


Boisacq s.v. e/Av’w, are best ascribed to the root 
{[s]weL. The swell of the sea is living English 
to-day. With salwm, to which cddos probably is 
cognate, the I.E. word for ‘salt’ is probably to 
be connected. The Greek, Latin, and Celtic 
forms have ai from Ji between vowels. In the 
other tongues a/ is from or, and the cognates are 
graded differently because they are differently 
suffixed (sé/-d-). It has not been observed before 
that Skr. ksavd-s ‘salty’ is cognate with Lat. 
sal, so that the root has to be written KSWEL, and 
the choice is open whether to define ‘salt’ from 
‘sea’ (salum), or to define as ‘ burning, caustic,’ 
as the lexica define ksards (deriuationis causa). 
As regards the phonetics of the initial group 
Ksw, which alternated with skw (see examples in 
§ 16), the derived tongues exhibit any two (but 


s.vv. wibro dissipo; P. Persson, Beitr. p. 997, in 
medio; Fay, JAPA. XLIV. 108 § 3; and, with 
particular bearing on the present article, Zupitza. 
in BB, XXV.93). Under these conditions the 
sept of «éAzos (see Boisacq): Germ. wélbung will 
come from (s)KWEL-P. O.Pruss. klup-stis ‘ knee’ 
will first have meant ‘swelling,’ and Baltic 
cognates meaning ‘ kneel, stumble, trot’ (xéd7) 
will be denominative thereto (pace Solmsen ap. 
Boisacq l.c.). Here also will belong cxédos 
‘thigh, dick-bein’ (in Homer ‘ham’), named 
from its swelling, and Lat. scelws will have 
meant ‘insolence’ (cf. Walde s.v. insolesco) to 
start with, as in fact Plautine scelestus means. 
‘insolent.’ Also xdéAmis ‘ urna’ and its cognates 
will have been named from an original bell y- 
ing shape. 
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ydh, causalis vrdh, may be ascribed to convergence of d and dh as root deter- 


minatives. The true diphthong is also indeterminable in Av. aéda- ‘scalp,’ 
from ‘swell, bulge, crown.’ I find the grade 6d in op-aovE ‘ ge-schwulst’ 
(JAPA. 1c.) and in Lettic Gda-‘skin.’? For the compound root (K)sw-EIp 
‘to exude,’ etc. see JAPA. XLIV. 112 § g.? It is of great importance to 
note (K)Sw-EID also in the sept of Lat. stdus quasi ‘ splendor’ > constellation. 
In Lettic swidu, ‘dawn’ the original sense may have been ‘ swelling’ (cf. ady7 
‘light’: Lat. auget ‘swells, increases,’ a third or fourth attestation for the 
group ‘tumere > splendere’). Instead of being, as I supposed (op. cit.), the 
preposition ksw- ‘co’ the prius in the root (K)SW-EID ‘to swell, shine’ may 
have been from the root (K)sAU (§ 16). 

8. Excursus on Lat. dvum ‘egg.’ By the doctrine of root determinatives 
dand dh in orp: Skr. edh are additions to a simpler root 61, attested in Lat. 
i-va ‘grape’ and éa ‘sorb’ (see Walde and Boisacq, s. vv). In JF. XVIII. 
505 Lidew derives the names of a group of berries and berry-trees from a root 
ag ‘tumere,’ so 51-wa in Lat. diva will, in a sort, attest a root 61 with the 
sense of ‘tumere.” With o1]joipH cf. EI|EIDH ‘ire’ (see Brugmann, 
Gr. II. 3, 374). From 61 ‘tumere’ we have Lat. d[t]-vom ‘ egg’ and its kin. 
In deriving nominal ‘ egg’ from verbal ‘swell’ I follow a stereotyped pattern 
of thought (sunk to mere speech perhaps, a cliché). It were better, it may be, 
to begin with ‘egg’ and treat ‘swell’ as denominative. It is most important 
to observe that O. Bulg. aje ‘egg’ (see Berneker, l.c. p. 26) is best derived 
from o1, and never had a w suffix. The dvum sept’ has no connection with 
the words for ‘bird,’ viz. Skr. vis ‘the weaver’ (:vdyatt), while Lat. avis 
belongs with Skr. ati-s ‘ web,’ #ta-s ‘woven’: infin. é-twm, from a root A-WE(1). 
It was from the bird that man learned wattle-and-daub, plaiting and weaving. 
There is no philological question whether the egg or the bird came first, and 
dvum is worthless to teach, what it has always been claimed to teach, IE. 
vrddin. 

g. Homeric iév@67 : idvwGeis: correctly derived by Fick in the third edition 
of his lexicon from IDNO- <‘swollen, humped, bent, crooked’>.  idvwOels 
(8°) éwiow describes the posture of chest (or belly) out.and shoulders back 
assumed by one repeatedly tossing a ball up in the air, also the backward 
“swell’ or ‘lunge’ ofa serpent held in a bird’s talon in his effort to bite the 
bird’s chest. 

10. Ida, mons: Prellwitz is also right in connecting zy (t < 22) with the 
‘root of oidadvw. Ovid (Her. V. 138) aptly illustrates by 


in immensis qua tumet Ida iugis. 
‘Or t6n may have meant, in obsolete English, surge ‘ spring’; cf. the epithet 


1 Prellwitz properly derives x’ros ‘anything Lit. Gram. § 43; Bartholomae in Gr. Ivan, Phil, I. 
sthat contains or covers’ (Liddell and Scott) from § 54; also Boisacq’s article on cydiw. 
the root Ku-kuU ‘tumere,’ in xvéw ; and Boisacq * Thanks to the misfortune of having read é 
properly correlates xUTos and éy-kurl ‘usque ad__s instead of é in Lith. svéstas ‘ butter’ I denied its 
cutem’ with Lat. cutio. On the k-2 alternation connection with Av. #3vid ‘ milk,’ l.c. § 5. 
-see Hirt in BB. XXIV. 218 sq.; Weidemann, 
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modvu-7toaé ‘of many springs.’ The sense of ‘ silva,’ found first in Herodotus, 
will have come from the original sense of ‘Hump, Bump’ > hill > wooded 
hill. If it has d < / Lat. s-tlua may have come from the compound root 
SEW-ID. 

11. Ilot-evdaFwy (Corcyra): Fick is substantially right (I.4 p. 359) in 
deriving the name of Poseidon from Erp ‘tumere.’ If we do not disqualify 
(see Brugmann-Thumb, Griech. Gram. § 23. 1) the F of the Corcyrean inscrip- 
tion, -etdaFwy is to be explained as a wen derivative from EIDA | IDA ‘ swell, 
surge, billow,’ cf. Skr. (and Avestan) divine names and epithets like Maghd- 
van-, Athar-van, rtd-van. Accordingly, the vocative -eidiwon means ‘ undose.’ 
The prius zror- is from a vocative *7ors ‘ domine’ and the complex zrott-e.daFov 
gave rise, after the fashion of Lat. Ja-pitey, to the nominatives *IlocedaFov 
(oc << wy); but motr-idaFov yielded *IlotiéaFwy—with subsequent levellings as 
- between tlo and e|?. In Iloridas we may have a vocative -ipd-weEs, like 
Skr. ytdvas: ytdvan- or a weak stem nominative in wn-s (wN: um) in the 
Sanskrit weak stem Maghon- (o>au). Cf. the weak stem nominatives to 
reduplicated, and a few other sporadic Sanskrit participles in at, Latin -ens 
(gignens but also tegens), out of -NT-s, a type possibly found in Greek d-rtpéuas 
‘non-tremens’ : arpéua[t], originally masculine and neuter respectively. 

12. Homeric ivéd\XeTras ‘scheint’: As F is nowhere certified in this 
word it may be cognate with tidus ‘the swells’ and then ‘the brights’ of the 
moon. 

13. Vedic Indu-: In the Rig Veda Indu is a manifestation of Soma, which 
is personified Liquor, and Indu is predominantly rendered by ‘drop.’ Now 
‘drop,’ if one will think of the drops collecting beneath the wool strainer— 
not unlike architectural guttae—may well have meant ‘sweller,’ cf. lexical 
induka-m ‘bulb’ (of a certain plant). But #du- may have been a more surge- 
like manifestation. In RV. IX. 107, 12 it is said of Soma ‘river-like he hath 
swelled with surge, with the stalk’s juice’ (Griffith); cf. also IX. 96, 8, 
‘As thoughtful Pavamana urge, O Indu, speeding the kine, the plant’s 
wave on to Indra’; and in VIII. g, 19, ‘when yellow stalks give forth 
their juice as cows from udders pour their milk,’ where we think of 
swelling udders and spontaneous exudations of drops of milk from over- 
full teats or nipples. Mention may here be made that in $dAéw gdvw and 
their kin the senses of ‘swell’ and ‘ flow, pour’ are well attested.’ 

14. But Indu also meant the ‘ moon,’ predominantly in the Brahmanas, 
and also in RV. (cf. PW! and Monier-Williams, two decades after Grassmann 


1 This semantic observation leadstoasimple av 'fundere, fluere’ (in zao-tor- ‘pouring-priest’) 
etymology for Skr. ksdvati ‘fundit, fluit’ and we might expect a something like yZav (y3=23 
finally ‘euanescit,’ a secondary sense develop- sonantized), Nowin the Iranian tongues neither 
ment found also in the sept of yéw (cf. Lettic #3av nor zav nor yzav are found in verb forms, 
cognates in Prellwitz, s.v.). Thus ksdvati may but in place of xsar: Skr. ksdvati we do find yzar 
come from the root xs[w]eL ‘tumere,’ beside ‘ fundere, fluere.’ As Ishall show elsewhere the 
which stood a root (k)sAU ‘tumere’ (see § 16), explanation of ksdvati as cognate with ¢@elpw is 
whence Skr. ks6-das- ‘flood, swell’: Av. x3ao-dah-. mere bravura of algebraic phonetics. 

By a sort of blending of Av. #Sav ‘tumere’ with 
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as followed in PW?; see also Griffith or Ludwig in their versions of RV. VI. 
39, 3). Inthe plural, zndavas means moon-changes etc., i.e. Lat. ‘idus,’ pretty 
nearly. To me, with my convictions of the permanence of ritual, Brahmanic 
Indu ‘moon’ and Lat. idis ‘full-moons’ must be near cognates (cf. Lat. 


fiamen= Skr. brdéhman, as Kretschmer, Einl. p. 128, rightly admits). But even 


if we define Indu by ‘ Drop’ (in the sky), the sense of ‘ sweller ’ will inhere. 
néALos ‘sun.’ 

15. Returning to the root (K)SWEL ‘tumere’ > ‘splendere’ (§ 6), I would 
express my skepsis about the derivation of 7éAvos from IE. (K)SAW-EL- ‘sun,’ 
for 7é\cos seems to me no less likely to be derived from IE. AUSEL ‘sun,’ some 
grade of which is said to be borrowed into Etruscan as usil (see Walde, s.v. 
Aurora). This AUSEL is found in the Latin proper name Avvrelius, cf. 
‘<Aureliae familiae> publice.a populo Romano datus sit locus quo sacra 


faceret Soli, qui ex hoc Auséli dicebantur’ (on @ cf. Thes. LL. II. 1482, 68 sqq. 


and especially the inscription—ante a.D. 200—‘ C. Aurilius [i= post-initial €] 
C.f. praitor’). Nowthe name Ausélios presents a perfect equation with Cretan 
aBedos, cf. the glosses dBdos * €& <€>a, GBH pai and aBdp * jas (corrected 
from [8o]7 os), all with a@F from du-s-. Even if Auselios is Etruscan its ausel- 
will represent IE. AUSEL- before it was Tuscanized to usil. Certainly AUSEL 
and cognation of Ausélius with 7édsos are as admissible as cognation of 7éd10s 
with Gothic sawil ‘sun.’ 

16. IE. KSWEL ‘tumere > splendere’ is by no means impugned by the 
derivation of Goth. sawil from (k)sa@w-el. We can admit a root (K)sAU 
‘splendere, urere’ in 0-A7 (0) ‘ firing, firewood, wood ’ (cf. ra dptvyava [: ppvryes 
‘roasts ’*]=‘ firing > uirgulta,’ then ‘shrubs’ as a class name; see AJPh. 
XXXIV. 26? for Skr. désa-diis as ‘fire-plant’), Skr. savitdy-‘ sun’: Av. 
havayeitt ‘roasts,’ but Skr. ks@[u]yati1 ‘burns, cf. Syracus, cav-xov * Enpov 
(ksayati). The extension (k)SAU-S is found in Av. °haosamna- ‘exarescens’ 
(cf. oxédAree ‘arefacit,’ from sk[WJEL); see cognates in Boisacq s.v. avos, 
Walde s.v. s#dus (which is possibly directly fromm KsU-po-. But there is equal 
evidence for (K)sAU ‘tumere’ in cadXos ‘ swell, swagger, dainty’ etc.; caupy 
‘pars tumida,’ in mal. part., cf. ON. ezsta ‘testiculus’ (? : adv ‘swollen gland,’ 
root OID, § 7) ; cavpwryp ‘stickprong’ jutting from a spear,’ cavpy ‘ lizard’ 
(cf. Encyc. Brit. s.v. chamaeleon for the swelling out of the chest and body of 
that species). Also of record are catvviov | cavviov which Cratinus used for 
‘membrum uirile,’ but Menander, reversing the common equivoque, exhibited 
in Plautine machaera e.g., uses cavwov as ‘javelin.’, Further, Hesychius 
defines cavviov by caOpor, i.e. ‘ putrid,’ sequel sense to the sense of ‘ smelling,’ 
and he also has cavva ‘ arahd, i.e. ‘soft,’ again a sequel sense to ‘ rotten.’ 
For this last group of words, though Zupitza did not trouble himself about 
their root meaning, the reader may also consult Zupitza in BB. XXV. 93 to 
advantage. For the sense of ‘rotten’ further note Lettic zdva (: orp), the 


1 In Av. #3td-vant- ‘splendidus’ the priusisan perhaps in composition, say with hu- ‘bene’ or 
instrumental from kso-T- ‘splendor,’ reduced— dus- ‘male’—to the absolute null grade. 
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rotten pith of a tree (see Berneker, l.c. 271). I also suspect, if I may again 
throw back to 1p ‘tumere,’ that, out of the derivatives of d1p, the sept of Lat. 
odor ‘smell’ grew up, viz. from the putrefaction that so often accompanies 
swelling. On the vocalism see § 7. The sept of Lat. odit ‘hates’ will have 
arisen very simply from 61D ‘tumere,’ cf. e.g. Homeric yoAos of dvet voov=ira 
tu mefacit animum, also the definition of twmeo tumesco turgesco in the lexica. 
Cf. Homeric Avoo-wdns ‘ira-tumescens’; but, with Wackernagel (pace Fay, 
JAPA. XLIV. 112 § 9), in @v-édns and xnaddns the posterius -édns ‘ fragrans.’ 
For Homer this is all, excluding a proper name. This double value of -wdns 
made it available for its wide development as a suffix, = ‘ -ful.’ 

Latin sol. 

17. The ‘ authoritative’ primate for sol is sSAW-EL (in Goth. saul). This 
assumes that WE yielded Latin vo and then o—followed by contraction of ao 
to 6, so early that no trace of hiatus remains. Others (e.g. Reichelt in KZ. 
XXXIX. 67) operate with sAuL- in Lith. sdulé, in which case again Latin 6 is 
a guess ad hoc. We all feel a strong impulse, I suppose, to unitary paradigms, 
but IE. metaplasts are no less likely. So it may be just as well to explain 
Lat. sol ‘shiner’ as a long grade root noun (K)sWOL (Cf. KAO : KrérTO), 
cognate with O. Eng. swdl ‘sultry’ (: Goth. *swéls) swélus, see Kluge, s.v. 
schwul. As long as SAWEL meant ‘shining’ as well as ‘sun,’ any form of 
KSWEL that meant ‘ shining ’ was likely also to be used for ‘ sun.’ 


Epwin W. Fay. 
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LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1917. 
[Only the following numbers have reached us. | 


Jan.6. H. Dessau, Inscriptiones latinae selectae (G. Wissowa). Vol. III., Pars II, 
completing the work. A large and trustworthy selection, with brief notes and 
useful Indices. A. Adler, (1) Catalogue supplémentaive des manuscrtts grecs de la Bibl. R. ’ 
de Copenhague. Avec (2) un extrait du Catalogue des manuscrits grecs de l’Escurtal vedige — 
par D. G. Moldenhawer (Gardthausen), (1) supplements the Catalogue of Graux; — 
(2) is more important. It contains selections from a full and trustworthy Catalogue © 
made in 1784, but never printed, and supplements the faulty Catalogue of E. Miller. — 
M. Hornes, Urgeschichie der bildenden Kunst in Europa vom den Anfangen bis um 500 v. 
Chr. (Anthes). Second edition, in which the literature of the last twenty years is 
taken into account. 1,330 illustrations. L. Radermacher contributes to this number 
a note on Soph. Az. 434 sqq., in which he shows by reference to certain inscriptions 
that xaAAvoreia, means not ‘prize for beauty,’ but ‘that which is fairest,’ in this case 
Hesione; the Schol. says «iAnfe thv “Howdvnv rapa tod “Hpaxdéovs. R. compares 
Eur. Phoen, 214 sq. (kaAAworevuara) and Iph. Taur. 20 sqq. 7d xadAAwreiov. 

Apr. 28. A. Roemer, Avistarchs Athetesen in dey Homerknitth (wirkliche und — 
angebliche) (Cauer). Part of a long review in which C. discusses the subject in detail. — 

May 26. E. Levy, Privatstrafe und Schadensersatz im klassischen roméschen feecht 4 
(Kubler). 

June 2. LEvanos. Acta philologica Suecana. Vol. XV. (Heraeus). The reviewer © 
gives a summary of the papers. F 

June 16. Fr. Blass, Gvammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch. 4th ed. by 
A. Debrunner, 1913 (Hermann). The reviser has done his work with knowledge 
and skill, and has much increased the usefulness of the book. F. Vollmer, Quinti 
Sevent liber medicinalis, ed. F. V. (Kind). The apparatus criticus is thorough, and 
references are added to ‘auctores, imitatores, and testes. There are full indices. 
J. Sieveking, Die Tervakotten der Sammlung Loeb. With introduction by James Loeb, 
I, Bd. (Pagenstecher). Very highly praised. The second volume will complete the © 
work. : 
June 23. J. Geficken, Griechische Epigramme (Mesk). Four hundred pieces well — 
chosen to illustrate the development of the epigram from the seventh century B.c. to — 
the fifth a.p. Brief notes give references to the latest literature on the subject. G.’s — 
‘Studien zum griech. Epigramm’ in Neue Jahrb. XX. (1917), 1 Abt. pp. 88-117 will — 
serve as an Introduction to this selection. 

June 30. J. H. Lipsius, Cratippr Hellenicorum fragmenta Oxyrhynchia, ed. J. H. L. : 
(Gelzer). One of Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte. The reviewer gives a list of 
the more important changes in the text. E, Drerup, Aus esmey alten Advokatenre- 5 
publik. (Demosthenes und seine Zeit.) (Ammon). The book does not gain by the 2 
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introduction of modern politics, the comparison of Demosthenes with certain Entente 
Statesmen, etc. ; its permanent value lies in the discussion of many difficult problems 
of Greek history. F. Preisigke, Antikes Leben nach den dgyptischen Papyvi (Gelzer). 
A volume in the series ‘ Aus Natur und Geisteswelt.’’ Useful to the teacher of history 
or of language, 


Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. L 1016. 


J. B. Carter, The veorganization of the Roman Priesthoods at the beginning of the 
Republic. C. discusses the loss of the political power of the Rex and the gradual 
limitation of his office to the performance of priestly functions. E. K. Rand and 
G. Howe, The Vatican Livy and the script of Tours. Fourteen plates give specimens of 
the handwriting of the eight scribes. The writers assign the Livy to the period 
before the arrival of Alcuin at Tours. A. W. van Buren (in collaboration with 
S. P. Stevens), The Aqua Traiana and the mills on the Ianiculum. Describes that 
part of Aqueduct which exists below the new buildings of the American Academy 
and the mills in the neighbourhood, which were probably run by water-power from 
the Aqueduct. C. D. Curtis, Ancient granulated jewellery of the seventh century B.c. 
Gold jewellery ornamented with granulations, dating from Egypt about 2000 B.c., and 
also in the eastern Mediterranean, attained its highest excellence in Etruria in the 
eighth or seventh century B.c. J. R. Crawford, Capita Desecta and marble cotffures. 
E.S. McCartney, The military indebtedness of early Rome to Etvuvia. The primitive 
Latin warrior was first and foremost a spearsman, using also a shield. Later, having 
to withstand the Etruscans who were practised in the use of bronze, he adopted their 
methods. Roman camps may very possibly be derived from Terramare, either 
directly or through Etruria, 


Rivista di Filologia e di Istruzione Classica. XLV. 3. July, 1917. 


F, Garin, The ‘ Scholia Vetera in Theocriti Idyllia’ in Codex Estensis Gy. 87. This 
fourteenth-century MS. belongs to the class called by Wendel the genus Vaticanum, 
but seems to be derived from an original less corrupt than that of U. A. and E. and 
preserves readings superior to theirs. It contains the Scholia to Idylls I.-X VIII. and 
the arguments to Jdylls XIII.and XVI.-XVIII. A list of the more important readings 
is given. V. Costanzi, The legal status of Greece after the destyuction of Corinth in 
146 B.c. After examining the view of Colin, that Greece was neither formed into a 
province nor subjected to tribute on its conquest in 146 B.c., and that of Cardinali 
who, admitting its formation into a province, holds that it was exempted from 
tribute till the time of the Mithridatic wars, C. concludes that a tribute was imposed 
(with, however, the usual exception in favour of federate and free states, which will 
sufficiently explain such references to the ‘freedom’ of Greece as Appian, Mithrid. 58. 
and Caesar B.C. III. 3), and that if not formally constituted a province the country 
was yet administered exactly like one, except that it depended on the governor of 
Macedonia and did not obtain a separate governor till civca 27 B.c. P. Rasi, A 
recently discovered Christian inscription and a restoration of a Pompetan Graffito. (1) Dis- 
cusses the metre of an inscription published in the Notizie degli Scavi, 1916, fasc. 4, 
which runs ‘ Hic Optata sita est quam tirtia rapuit aestas lingua manu nunquam 
dulcior ulla fuit in pace. (2) Argues for the reading ‘ formae’ against the ‘forma’ 
suggested by Della Corte (Notizie, 1916, fasc. 8) in the graffito, ‘sic tibi contingat 
semper florere, Sabina, Contingat formae, sisque puella diu,’ originally published in 
Notizie, 1910. A. Beltrami, The epigram in honour of the painter M. Plautius (Plin. 
N.H. XXXV. 115). Contests the reading ‘ Dignis dignaloco, Picturis condecoravit ’ 
proposed by Stampini in Rivista XLII., p. 593, and proposes ‘Dignis dignus loco 
Picturis condecoravit.’ 
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Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie. 1917. 


Mar. 26. Percy Gardner, The Principles of Greek Avt (Urlichs). Compact and — 
practical in form,+and generally concise and clear in content. M. Grabmann, © 
Forschungen tibey die lateinischen Aristotelesiibersebzungen des XIII. Jahrhunderts (Busse). 
Deserves recognition. 

Mar. 26 and Ap. 2. G. Andresen, Taciti libvt qua supersunt, rec. C. Halm, © 
Ed. V. vol. ii. cur. G. A. (John). The new edition deserves to be accepted as the — 
basis of the text of Tacitus for many years to come. 

Ap. g and 16. W. Streitberg, Geschichte der indogermanischen Sprachwissenschaft — 
II. 1 (Wagner), The undertaking has made a brilliant beginning, which raises the 
highest expectations. 

Ap. 23. W. Saupe, Die Anfangsstadien der griechischen Kunstpyosa (Drerup). © 
Unsatisfactory. [A favourable review of the same work by Mutschmann appears on ~ 
May 21.] G. T. Kazarow, Beitrage zur Kulturgeschichte der Thrakey (Lamer), An 
attractive and instructive work, 9 

Ap. 30. G. Roesch, Altertiimliche Marmorwerke von Paros (Urlichs). Full of — 
suggestiveness outside the range of the special subject. = 

May 7. W. Sternkopf, Cicevos. ausgewahlte Reden, erkl. v. K. Halm. III. Die 
Reden gegen Catilina und fiir den Dichter Archtas. 15 ed. by W.S. The new edition — 
is so extensively revised that it ranks as an independent work. Harry Torczyner, ~ 
Die Entstehung des semstischen Sprachtypus (Wagner). I. The contents are important. ~ 

May 14. M. Tangl, Die Briefe des h. Bontfatius u. Lullus (C. W.). A successful © 
edition. 

May 21 and 28, tA. Holder, Die Retchenauey Handschriften, 11. 1 (Preisendanz), — 
Left as a fragment by Holder’s death, but useful and important. Every page gives ~ 
evidence of marvellous learning. 

May 28 (double number). N. Wecklein, Ausfishrlicher Kommentar zu Sophokles 
Philoktet (Draheim). Accurate and well expressed. E. H. Sturtevant, Latial 
Tevminations (Wagner). 

June 11. L, Radermacher, Sophokles Trachimierinnen, erkl. v. Schneidewin-Nauck. 
Seventh ed. by L. R. (Draheim). Praised. F. Lesser, Vocabulartum jurisprudentiae 
Romanae. 1V. 1 (nam-numen). Ed. F. L. (Kalb). The new editor seems to be fully ~ 
competent for his task. a 

June 18. K. Brugmann, Vergleichende Laut- Stammbildungs- und Flexionslehve 
(Gintert). Completes B.’s encyclopaedic and indispensable work. 

July 2. J. Sieveking, Die Tervakotten dey Sammlung Loeb, published by J. S., 
with Introduction by J. Loeb. 2 vols. (Bulle). The publication is of extraordinary 
beauty. 4 
July 9. K. Sethe, Von Zahlen und Zahlworten bet den alten Aegyptern (Roscher). 
Highly instructive, J. Wackernagel, Sprachliche Untersuchungen zu Homer (Drerup). 
The reviewer recognizes that the book contains much valuable detailed work, but — 
raises fundamental objections both to the author’s premisses and to his results. — 
Lisa Hamburg, Observationes hermeneuticae in urnas Etruscas (Lamer). The reviewer 
rejects the artistic theories. 
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CORRECTIONS. 


In the Note on p. 155 and in Note 2 on p. 156, for ‘Journal of Philology’ read * beanie: x 
Philology.’ ] 

The Notes by Professor Jean Wrogeniiied on pp. 131, 140 should be deleted. They appear in 
‘the Classical Quarterly for July, 1912, 
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A. arpés, ‘in the direction of,' 58 a 
Saluwry, 114 mpocKetcOat, 57 k 
(?) darepds, 143 5. 
Gtavraios, 144 E caurd, cavrloy, 216 
5 ; cauph, cau 420047 o 
éyo6a (subj.), 113 Seton, ae 213 
evopXTS, 49 Zxlpov, 54 
érloxnyis, 109 aré\dew, ororlger, 116 f. 
H. ctpBoror, 62 
hédXvos, 216 ' ouvédKew, 166 
tdvwhels, livdOn, 214 ‘v 
ivddddNeTaL, 215 7d yeryrdueror, 165 
K. Toparvos, 3 ff 
Kadduereta, 218 y, 
Kdvrat-ujorpa, T6r trap, brvos, 212 
xparal-mous, 161 israros OeGr, 160 
kparety, 4 8, 
kuvyyérrey, 141 gperodahs, 143 
M. ppevodarts, 143 f£. 
pawds, 143 f. 
pépos Tod Adyou, 162 : X. 
uh, wh ob, with participle, 63 xapts, 57 
povooiréw, povoTpopéw, 132 xpus, 114 f. 
Mucéy éoxaros, 58 f. ¥. 
puxOiopos vexpar, 60 f, Wuxpérns, 161 
0. Q. 
olos, with infin., 114 -dns, 217 . 
oduyowepla, rodupepla, 162 ’Oxeavés, 55 
B,—LATIN. 
A, a. 


- rp bacarium, 187 
abies, abiit, etc., 172 ff, blensi x89 


acdimus, aemidus, 213 boues Incas, 189 

ancil, 125 Cc. 
Anien, 175 cotidianus, 140 

atta, 187 Dz. 
attodisse (attudisse ?), 171 diu, 170 

Aurelius, 216 diutinus, 170 


diutius, scansion of, 169 f. 
diuturnus, 170 
doieo, mt dolet, go 


E. 
(?) ev (Oscan), 112 
exsilio, 102 
F, 
Fabarius (?), 52 
frigidum, 160 
fulmen, 165 
H, 
hora (Caes,), 107 
I. 
Ida (mons), 214 
idis (n. pl.), 213 
inanis, 212 f. 
iugerum, 115 f, 
K, 
kuru (Oscan), ‘ round,' 112 
L. 
lien, 175 f. 
lustvum condere, 55 
melimela, 139 ; 
N. 


natvix, ‘watersnake,’ 171 f. 
-ne, uses of, 137 f. 
nec=et non, 98 
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Odit, 217 
odor, 217 
ouum, 214 


paenitet, 89 f. 
parcepromus, 112 
penuria, 89 

pollen, pollis, 177 £. 
pudeo, me pudet, 89 ff. 


‘quantum vestat ?,' 106 

R. 
rien, 176 
Roma, 107 f, 
vubea uirga, rubus, 136 f. 
vuma, 107 f, 
Ruminalis, 107 f. 


S. 
scelus, scelestus, 213 n. 
sol, ‘ shiner,' 217 

T. 
tadait (Oscan), 165 
taedet, 93 
tango, 88 


termen, 1797 
tuvben, 177 
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